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PREFACE 


The first of the addresses hei’e printed was de- 
livered in 1896, the last in 1915, and they thus cover 
twenty years of my experience as librarian in three 
cities. They are reprinted, at my own siiggestion, 
in the hope that they contain somewhat of interest 
and value, especially to the younger members of our 
calling, and that they will attract a few general 
readers. 

For twenty-five years I have devoted myself 
quite persistently to promoting the liabits of read- 
ing, of using libraries and of book buying. This 
work has been very fascinating. One of its most 
attractive features has been its constant change in 
method, in scope and in material. 1 have seen that 
fundamental thing in library management, the rela- 
tion of the tax-payer to his public library, change 
from the method of rigid supervision in 1894, in 
which year only four of a national gathering of 
about 125 librarians voted for the open shelf, to 
that of to-day, when almost every librai'y of note 
eagerly invites its visitors to handle its books. In 
these same twenty-five years librarians have given 
up the age-limit method which kept children out of 
libraries, for the attraction method w’hich lures them 
in. In 1890 libraries quite definitely pursued re- 
pose; to-day they seek results. In 1890 a citizen 
who wished to take home a library book was in- 
spected for maturity, integrity and sweet reason- 
ableness, and was guaranteed to possess these attri- 
butes by a fellow citizen of good repute for the 
same, before his wish was granted. To-day an entry 
in a city directory is ample evidence that one pos- 
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sesses proper book-borrowiug qualities ; and a library’s 
eagerness to serve often supjdies a directory's defi- 
ciencies. 

Under the influence of Jlr. t1aruegi(‘'s gifts, 
whose wealth is probably as great a surjudsc* to him 
as his generosity is to the world, expensive* librai*y 
buildiugs have multiplied rapidly since 1<SS)0. ^[any 
of these seem to have been ingeniously i)lanned to 
fiirnish a minimum of incouveni(*nt space at a max- 
imum of cost; still, they have increased (‘iiorinously 
popular interest in libraries and in appro])riutions 
of public funds therefor. Library work(‘rs have 
also increased greatly in number, as is indi<*ated 
by the national association’s memlx'rshi]), which was 
290 in 1890 and is over 3,000 to-<lay. 

The first school of library scit‘nce was o]>ened 
in 1887 by Mr. Dewey, against the ]>rot<*s(s of many 
worthy librarians wlio felt that the art of library 
management did not lie within tin* field of educa- 
tion. To-day 10 library schools of good standing 
have a total of 300 pupils, and minor schools and 
training classes have many more. 

In my quarter century of work I hav(* se(‘n li- 
braries of 5,000 volumes and over increase from 
about 1,200 to about 3,000, and the t(dal voIum<‘s in 
all our libraries increase fi*om 2(5,000,000 to To, 000,000. 
The census tells us that in th<* same tw(‘nty-liv<^ 
years the money invested in ]»rinting an<l ])ui»lish- 
ing plants of all kinds has grown from 1195,387,000 
to over |(500, 000,000, with a com‘si)onding incr<‘ase 
in output. I’liis increase in the outpxit of tin* ])rint- 
ing press is the thing which, perhaps above all o(h(*r 
factors, is bringing about a radi<*al r<‘voIntion in 
library method. ’What I have already sai<l may s(*«un 
to indicate that the changes in the art of library man- 
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agemeut of tlie past twenty-five years have been 
sufficiently radical; and that the modern practice 
of that art conforms to all the demands born of 
changes in material and clientele. But I believe 
I have shown in this book that in the art of librarian- 
ship, — ^the art of imomoting the iise of print to civil 
ends, — the rhsing fiood of print and that increase 
of its \ise which is at once the immediate cause 
of the fiood and a result thereof, will soon compel 
changes in practice more fundamental than any that 
have gone before. Not many men of books, as one 
may call librarians, have gone out into the world; 
but their books have, and they must follow them. 
For eveiy craft, for every art, for every trade, for 
evei*y kind of business, for every profession, for every 
social question, there now <‘omes forth daily a 
veritable army of printed things, greater than any 
statistics save that of the capital invested in print- 
ing can do more than vagiiely suggest. And it is 
well to call this vast output of print an army and 
not a flood, for it is irrepressibly militant. It com- 
pels attention ; and it finds waiting a vast multitude 
of readers, daily added to by our schools, which 
surrenders gladly to its assaults. Certain qualities 
of this innumerable host of jn'inted pages, and an 
inevitable increase in the use of printed pages by 
all manner of men, demand, as I have said, changes 
in the librarian’s method, so radical as to compel in 
him who would wisely adopt them a quite definite 
change in his conception of his calling. 

In this volume I have not attempted to say def- 
initely how the librarian of the future will adapt 
his practice to the new conditions. I have tried 
only to make it quite clear that the wise librarian 
will keep his mental matvners plastic and his pro- 
fessional methods flexible. And perhaps here lies 
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my cliiefest reason for thinking that it may prove 
worth while to reprint these papers — that they 
quite urgently insist that, after an enthusiasm born 
of love of the calling, the one most essential attri- 
bute of the librarian, if he would be forever helpful and 
never an obstacle, is a profound belief that the end 
is not yet, that new conditions arise daily and that 
they can be wisely met only after a (‘oufession of 
ignorance, a surrender of all doctrine and oartd’ul 
and unprejudiced observations. 

John Cotton D.\na 

Newark, N. J., June 1, 1916 
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HEAR THE OTHER SIDE 

Presidenfs Address to the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland Conference, September, 1896 

“Failures confessed are guide-posts to success; 
weaknesses discovered are no longer weaknesses.” 

I sometimes fear my entlmsiasm for tlie free pub- 
lic library is born more of contagion than of con- 
viction. Consider the thing in some of its more 
evident aspects. 

Here is a building, perhaps erected to perpetuate 
a good man’s memory, a monument and of use only 
as a monument; or constructed in accordance 'with 
the views of an architect whose ideas of beauty are 
crude and whose thought of utility is naught; ill- 
adapted to the purpose for which it is intended; 
poorly lighted, badly ventilated. In it are stored a 
few thousand volumes, including, of course, the best 
books of all times — ^which no one reads — and a gener- 
ous percentage of fiction of the cheaper sort. To 
this place come in good proportion the idle and the 
lazy; also the people who cannot endure the burden 
of a thought, and who fancy they are improving their 
minds, while in fact they are simply letting cool 
waters from fountains of knowledge trickle through 
the sieves of an idle curiosity. The more persistent 
visitors are often men who either have failed in a 
career, or never had a career, or do not wish a ca- 
reer. Libraries all have their indolents, idlers and 
“boarders.” 

There is little that is inspiring, per se, in the 
sight of the men who gather in the newspaper read- 
ing room of any free public library. There is not 
much that is encouraging in a careful look at many 
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of tliose who are the more constant visitors to the 
shelves of the reference department. Who wear out 
our dictionaries, the students of language or the com- 
petitors in a word building contest? Of those who 
come to the delivery desk 60 to 80 per cent rarely 
concern themselves, as far as the library knows them, 
vdth anything but fiction, and in that field concern 
themselves generally only with the latest novel, which 
they wish because it is the latest. And of this 60 to 
80 per cent, a large proportion — ^probably at least 
half— prefer to get, and generally do get, a novel of 
the poorer kind. 

I am stating the case plainly. I share the librari- 
an's enthusiasm; but that enthusiasm is sometimes 
to me, and I believe to many others, a cause for sxtr- 
prise. Has it not often come sharply home to every 
librarian — the hopelessness of the task we assume to 
set ourselves? The triviality of the great mass of the 
free public library’s educational work? The dis- 
couraging nature of the field? The pettiness, the 
awful pettiness, of results? 

Nor is this all. That we strive for great things 
and accomplish so little; that our output seems not 
commensurate with the size of the plant and the cost 
of its maintenance, this is by no means the only fact 
which may rightly sober our enthusiasms. 

Fathers and mothers love their children and look 
after their happiness. The more they do this, the 
more they concern themselves that the human beings 
they have brought into the world be self-reliant, self- 
supporting people, knowing how to live in hai-mony 
with their fellows, and wishing so to live, the more 
civilized are they. Parental responsibility is some- 
thing the sense of which has never been too acute. 
That I may rightly scorn and despise my neighbor if 
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his children be not decent, attractive, civilized; that 
my neighbor may rightly consider himself disgraced 
if his offspring grow not up in the fear and admo- 
nition of the good citizen; these things are not yet 
commonly received. The native manners and the 
education of the American child are looked upon, not 
so much as the result of parentage and home train- 
ing, as the good gift of God and the public school. 

A strong sense of parental responsibility, this is 
a prime essential to the growth of knowledge, and to 
the increase of social efficiency. And this feeling of 
obligation to train properly the souls of one’s own 
creation; this sense that the parent can win public 
approval as a parent only when the result is an addi- 
tional factor in the public’s happiness and comfort; 
this rule of living would surely result, if rightly 
applied, in careful consideration of the child’s educa- 
tion. But what have we done? We Lave turned the 
whole subject of education over to the community. 
We have made it depend very largely on the result of 
an annual election. We have let it slip gradually 
into the hands of those veritable and inevitable chil- 
dren of government — ^the politicians. The American 
parent is indifferent to the character of the education 
of his children. The interposition of the community 
in what should be his affairs has not only made him 
indifferent to those affairs, it has made others indif- 
ferent that he is so. He pays his taxes. If the 
schools are poor the fault is at the school-board’s 
door, not his. 

The free public library not only relieves the idle 
and incompetent and indifferent from the necessity 
— ^woxxld he have books — of going to work to earn 
them; it not only checks the growth of the tendency 
of the private individual to collect a library of his 
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own, adapted to his own needs, and suiting Ms own 
tastes and those of his childen; it also tends to lead 
parents to become indifferent to the general reading 
of their children, just as the free public school may 
lead them to be indiifereut to their formal education. 
Certainly, fathers and mothers whose children use 
public libraries seem to care very little what and how 
much their children read. They conceal their solici- 
tude from librarian and assistants, if it exists. Yet, 
if a collection of books in a community is a good 
thing for the community — and we seem to think it is; 
and if it is a good thing particularly for the children 
of the community — ^iind we seem to think it is, then 
it is a good thing, not in itself simply, not as an 
object of worship, not as an adequate excuse for the 
erection of a pleasing mortuary monument on the 
public street, but for its effect on young folks’ man- 
ners and on young folks’ brains. But to produce a 
maximum effect herein, to produce even a modest 
effect, the right books miist be put into the right hand 
at the right time. Can public servants do this rightly 
unless the parents cooperate with them? Ibit the 
public library is not an institution which the inothtjr 
helps to support because she has come to believe in 
it; because it is her pleasure; because she can and 
does keep a watcliful qjq on its growth and its m<*tli- 
ods. It is part of the machinery of the state. She 
confides her children to its tender mercies in the 
same spimt with which her forbears confided in tluur 
king ! 

Furthermore, the essence of government is forc<*. 
This essence remains whether the visible form b(? king 
or majority. It is open to question — I jmt it mildly 
— ^whether it is expedient to touch witli the strong 
hand the impulse of a people to train with earnest 
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thought their young, or the impulse of a people to 
give light to their fellows. People wish, in the main, 
that their children be well taught. Without this wish 
a school system, public or private, would be impos- 
sible. This wish is the fundamental fact; that the 
system is public and tax-supported is the secondary 
fact; the result, not the cause. People wish also, in 
the main, to give their fellows and themselves the 
opportunity for self improvement. This wish is the 
fundamental fact at the bottom of the free, compul- 
sorily supported public library. It is on these funda- 
mental facts we should keep our eyes and our 
thoxxghts, not on the feature of compulsion. 

We shoxxld work, then, such is my conclusion, for 
the extension of the public library from the starting 
point of human sympathy ; from the universal desire 
for an increase of hxxmau happiness by an increase 
of knowledge of the conditions of human happiness; 
not from the startiug-point of law, of compulsion, of 
enforcing on others our views of their duty. 

I have said enoxxgh in this line. To the observant 
eye our librai-ies are not altogether halls of learning; 
they are also the haunts of the lazy. They do not 
always interest parents in their children; perhaps 
they lead parents to be indifferent to their children. 

But really, librarians wdll say, all this is not our 
concern. We find ourselves here, they say, loving 
the companionship of books; desirous of extending 
the joys they can give to oxxr fellows; embarked in 
pxxblic service, and active — none are more so ; zealous 
— ^none are more so ; honest — none are more so, in our 
work of making good use of books. Yoxxr modern 
librarian in his daily life is no disputatious economist, 
idly w'avering, like the fabled donkey, between the 
loose hay of a crass individualism and the chopped 
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feed of a perfectionist socialism. He is a worker. 
If there are things to be said which may add to the 
efficiency of his attempts to help his fellows to grow 
happier and wiser, let ns hear them; and for this we 
have come together. 

I have said these things, not with the wish to 
lessen the zeal of one of us in our chosen work. A 
moment’s look at the case against us cannot anger 
us — ^that were childish; cannot discourage us — ^that 
were cowardly. It may lead us to look to the joints 
in our armor; it should lead us to renew our efforts. 
If the free public library movement be not abso- 
lutely and altogether a good thing, and he is a bold 
economist who vows that it is, how urgent is the call 
to us to make each our own library the corrective, 
as far as may be, of the possible harm of its existence. 
A collection of books gathered at public expense does 
not justify itself by the simple fact that it is. If a 
library be not a live educational institution it were 
better never established. It is otirs to justify to the 
world the literary warehouse. A library is good only 
as the librarian makes it so. 

Can we do more than we have done to justify our 
calling? Can we make ourselves of more importance 
in the world, of more positive value to the world? 
Our calling is dignified in our own eyes, it is true; 
but we are not greatly dignified in the eyes of our 
fellows. The public does not ask our opinions. We 
are, like the teachers, students; and we strive, like 
them, to keep abreast of the times, and to have opin- 
ions on vital topics formed after much reading and 
some thought. But save on more trivial questions, 
on questions touching usually only the recreative side 
of life, like those of literature commonly so called, 
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our opinions are not asked for. We are, to put it 
bluntly, of very little weight in the community. We 
are teachers; and who cares much for what the 
teacher says? 

I am not pausing now to note exceptions. We all 
know our masters and our exemplars ; and I shall not 
pause to praise the men and women who have brought 
us where we are; who have lifted librarianship, in the 
estimation of the wise and good, to a profession, and 
have made it comparatively an easy thing for you and 
me to develop our libraries, if we can and will, into 
all that they should be, and to become ourselves, as 
librarians, men and women of weight and value in 
the community. 

I have said that your library is perhaps injuring 
your community ; that you are not of any importance 
among your own people. And these, you tell me are 
hard sayings. In truth they are. I am not here to 
pass you any compliments. If for five minutes we 
can divest ourselves of every last shred of our trap 
pings of self-satisfaction, and arouse in ourselves tol 
a moment a keen sense of our sins of omission, of 
things left undone or not well done, I shall be content, 
and shall consider that we have wisely opened these 
Cleveland sessions. I would wish to leave you, here 
at the very beginning of our discussions, not, indeed 
in the Slough of Despond, but climbing sturdily, and 
well aware that you are climbing, the Hill Difficulty. 
Others, I can assure you, will, long before our con- 
ference ends, lead us again, and that joyfully, to our 
Delectable Mountains. 

Pardon me, then, while I say over again a few of 
the things that cannot be too often said. 

Look first to your own personal growth. Get into 
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touch with the world. Let no one point to you as an 
instance of the narrowing effects of too much of 
books. 

Be social. Impress yourself on your community; 
in a small way if not in a large. Be not superior and 
reserved. Remember that he wlio to the popular eye 
wears much the air of wisdom is never wise. 

Speak out freely on matters of library manage- 
ment; and especially, in these days, on matters of 
library construction. In recent years millions of dol- 
lars have been spent on library buildings in this 
country, and we have not yet a half dozen in the land 
that do not disgrace us. If we have stood idly by 
and not made our opinions, our knowledge, our ex- 
perience, felt by trustees and architects, then is oui*s 
the blame, aud we are chief among the sulferers. 
Persuade architecjis and their associations, local and 
national, who ignore us because in onr inconsequence 
they know they can, that they may wisely and without 
loss of dignity constilt the i)rof(issional libiuirian 
about the building he is to t)ccu])y. I say i)orsnade 
them; I might better say compel tlunn. To com]>el 
them ■will be easy when you have Ik'coiiu* of impor- 
tance in tlie world. Even now it is not too soon to 
attempt to confer with them. You can at once make 
the beginning of friendly and helpful r(‘lations with 
the Amei'ican Institute of Achitects. But yon must 
ask, tiot demand. 

Advertise the A. L. A. and what it stands for. 
Help to bi’oadeu its field. Support heai'tily meusitres 
wiiich look to a greater degive of publicity for it. 
Interest your trustees in it. Interest your frietids, 
and your patrons and constituents in it. Be ready 
and willing to do your share of the work, and there 
is no end of work that each year must ])e done to 
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keep it properly alive and well in the public eye. 
Call the attention of your trustees to the difference 
between the efficient library, such as the A. L. A. 
advocates, and the dead-and-alive collection of books, 
still altogether too comnaon. Consider the contrast 
between the possible public library and the public 
library that is. If the causes for that contrast lie 
at your door, face them frankly and bravely and strive 
to remove them. 

Do not forget the Library Department of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, recently established. 
It gives yoTi excuse, and it gives you cause to take an 
interest, more active even than heretofore, in the 
introduction of books and library methods into school 
work, and to concern yourselves more than ever before 
with the general reading of teachers and their pupils. 
Impress upon teachers the value to them of your 
library. Persuade them, if you can, that to do their 
best work they must know well and use freely the 
good books. 

See that your local hook and news men are heart- 
ily with you in the work of spreading knowledge of 
the right use of books and in encouraging ownership 
of books in your community. If you come in contact 
with the bookseller and the ptiblisher of the great 
cities, do wiiat you can to persuade them that to join 
in the work of this association of librarians is not 
only to benefit the community at large, but to help 
their own particular business as well. 

Be not slow in giving hearty recognition to those 
who have, in the beginnings of library science, taken 
the first place and borne the burdens and made an 
easy w^ay for us who follow^. If, perhaps against 
some odds, a librarian,. man or woman, is making an 
eminent success of some great city library, may you 
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not properly send Lim, once and again, a word ■wliicli 
shall signify that yon, at least, are alive to the fact 
of his good work and are yourself encouraged and 
inspired thereby? Like words of approval you may 
well extend to the good men, outside the profession 
proper, who have given their time and energy, a labor 
of love, to improve certain features of library work. 

Interest in your work in your own community 
your local book-lovers and book-collectors and book- 
worms and private students and plodders and burn- 
ers of the midnight oil. Get in touch with the teach- 
ers of literature in the colleges and schools of your 
neighborhood. Expoxind to sitch, and to the general 
reader as well, whenever you properly can, the diffi- 
culties and the possibilities of your calling, yotir con- 
quests in classification and cataloging, and your 
advances in bibliography and indexing, and the pro- 
gress in recent years of general library economy. 
Eemember that all these things can be even better 
done in a small community, in the village library of a 
few hundred volumes, than in the large libraiy of the 
great city. 

Note the women’s clubs, art associations, his- 
torical societies, scientific societies. Do not forget the 
private schools. In the small town yon can gain 
without difficuliy the good-will of the local news- 
paper. You can often assist the editor in his work, 
and lead him to help yon in return. 'The clergymen 
in your town certainly care somewhat for the reading 
of their young people, and will cooperate with you 
in any intelligent effort to increase it and improve it. 
The Sunday-school libraries of your neighborhood are 
open to your suggestions, if you approach them prop- 
erly. And the Y. M. 0. and the Y, W. 0. associations 
will gladly take from you advice and assistance in 
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the management of their reading-rooms and their 
libraries. 

None are so poor that they cannot give to others ; 
and few libraries are so small that they cannot spare 
books and magazines enough to make a little library 
which may be sent out into a still smaller community 
and there do good service. 

Do the business men and the business women, 
the active people, those who feed us and clothe us and 
transport us, those who have brought about in the last 
few decades the great increase in creature comforts 
for every one, do these business people take an active 
interest in your library? Do they care for you or for 
your opinion? If not, is it their fault? Is it that 
they are gross and dull and material and worldly; 
or is it that you, the wise librarian, know not yet 
how to bring your educational forces to bear on the 
life that now is? Our work is hut begun so long as 
we are not in close touch with the man of affairs. 

Remember that as you in your town, or in your 
city, widen the sphere of your influence, grow to be 
a person of w’orth and dignity in the community, you 
thereby add so much to the dignity and to the effec- 
tiveness of the whole profession. If in a city or town 
near you there is a library which, in its general ar- 
rangement is not what it should be, which is but a 
dusty pile of printed pages or but a roosting-place 
for a flock of cheap novels, yours is in part the fault, 
and you are largely the loser. When a dweller in 
that town, one unacquainted with library affairs — 
and most are such — Shears you alluded to as a “li- 
brarian,” he thinks of you as a person akin to the 
bibliothecal pagan who fails to manage the library 
of his own town, the only library he knows hy which 
he can measure your work. He is a “librarian”; 
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you are a “librarian." We wear the livery of our 
co-workers as well as our owu. 

Keep these thoughts iu mind and you will see 
how essential it is, would our profession reach the 
standing we wish it to reach, would we luake it every- 
where an honor to wear our name, tliat every smallest 
library be an effective educational machine, and that 
every humblest librarian be an active, enthusiastic, 
intelligent worker. 

See that your library is interesting to the i)eoi)le 
of the community, the people who owu it, the peoj)le 
who maiutaiji it. Deny your people nothing which 
the book-shop grants them. Make your library at 
least as attractive as the most attractive retail store 
in the community. Open your eyes to the cheai)ness 
of books at the present day, and to the unimportance, 
even to the small library, of the loss of an o(*casional 
volume; and open them also to the necessity of getting 
your constituency in actual contact with the books 
themselves. 

Eemember always that taxation is compulsion, 
that taxation is government; that government, among 
present-day human creatures, is politics; that the end 
of an institution may not justify its means; that a 
free public library may be other than a helpful thing. 
See to it, therefore, the more carefully that ybur own 
public library at least is rationally administered, and 
promotes public helpfulness. 
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THE PUBLIC AND ITS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Popular Science Monthly, June, 1891 

The opponents of the system of free, tax-supported 
public schools never have been answered. That they 
are wrong in their position is not proved, as so many 
seem to think, by a simple reference to the great 
growth and seeming success of the free public-school 
system and its attendant free public library system 
in this country. An institution may thrive, may ap- 
parently fulfill the purpose for which it was designed, 
and may at the same time be working great harm to 
the people who have adopted it and maintain it and 
trust in it — a harm which may become apparent only 
after a long series of years, and apparent at first, even 
then, only to the most careful observer. It is a 
familiar fact that a great change in governmental 
policy may not produce its full effect for many 
decades. We are still in tlie dark as to what will be 
the final outcome, and especially the final effect on 
character, of the free public educational system. 

The individualist opponent of that system says 
that the individual is the important thing. He con- 
tends that the individual is happiest when he has the 
maximum of freedom; that he best develops when he 
most fully reaps the rewards of his own exertions 
and his own self-denials, and most fully receives the 
punishment of his own indolence and his own prodi- 
gality — of his own failure to adjust himself to men 
and things about him. The mass, he says, may 
restrain the individual who would make an attack on 
others; it may refuse to affiliate with the individual 
who does not do those things which it thinks he 
should do. For the mass to do more than this, he 
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says, is so to restrict individual activity and to pre- 
vent the play of natural forces as to make impossible 
the development of the only kind of individuals that 
can form the ideal society. 

This is stating it crudely. It at least suggests, 
however, that the advocate of liberty has on his side 
some of the arguments gained from the study of 
biology and of history. The former seems to tell xis 
that the fittest have survived in open fight — ^that only 
by this open fight do those more fit appear ; the latter 
seems to tell us that the better government governs 
the least; that the only wise thing the ruler, whether 
king or majority, can do for the social organism is 
to let it alone. 

If it is of doubtful expediency, then, for the sov- 
ereign majority to take from the individual by force 
the means wherewith to maintain a library for the 
pleasure and edification of all, it is the part of wis- 
dom to see that that library is made, as far as may 
be, the sure antidote to the possible bane of its origin. 
It must teach freedom, by its contents and by its 
administration. It must cultivate the individual. It 
must add to the joy of life. Always it must tmly 
educate. 

It is in the light of the preceding, perliaps rather 
doctrinaire, remarks that the following notes have 
been written and should be read. 

The public owns its public library. This fact 
sheds much light on the question of public library 
management. It means that the public library must 
be fitted to public needs. It must suit its com- 
munity. It must do the maximxim of work at the 
minimum of expense. It mixst be an economical edu- 
cational machine. It must give pleasure, for only 
where pleasure is is any profit taken. It must change 
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in its luauuer of adiuiiiistratioii Avitli the new time, 
with the new relations of books to men and of men 
to books. It need not altogether forget the book- 
worm or the belated Jiistorian, and it can take note 
here and there of the lover of the dodos and the freaks 
among printed things. But its prime purpose is to 
place the right books in the proper hands, to get more 
joyful and wise thoughts iuto the minds of its owners. 
The means of its support are taken by force from 
the pockets of the competent and provident ; this fact 
should never be lost sight of. It lives in a measure 
by the SAVord. It can justify itself in this manner of 
securing its support only by putting into practice the 
familiar theory that the state, AA’oiild it insure its own 
coutiuuauce, must see that all its citizens have access 
to the stores, in books, of knowledge and wisdom. It 
must be open to its public ; it must invite its public ; 
it must attract its public ; it must please its public — 
all to the end that it may educate its public. 

The old-time library was simply a storehouse of 
treasures. There were few to read books; there were 
feAv books to be read, and those few Avere procured 
at great cost of labor and time. They could be 
replaced, Avheu lost or stolen only with great diflS.- 
culty, if at all, and they AA’ere guarded AA’ith exceeding 
care. With the chea])ening of book-producing pro- 
cesses the reasons for this extreme safe-guarding of 
books disaiApeared. Its spirit, hoAA'ever, is still active. 
Sevei'al causes have combined to’ keep it alive. Even 
to this day there ai*e a few books, relatively very 
feAv, w'hich are of great value and can be replaced 
only with extreme difficulty or at great expense. 
There are also books — first editions, fine bindings, 
last snrviAung copies, and early specimens of printing 
— which are rightly much prized by the artist, the 
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antiquarian, the curio hunter, or the historian of 
handicraft. These are all most properly regarded as 
treasures, and are kept under lock and key. But the 
fact that there are a few books which should be care- 
fully preserved from loss or injury is not sufldcient 
cause for keeping up in these days a barrier betAveeii 
the public and its library. Set aside these greatly 
valued books and the few works highly prized for cer- 
tain special reasons which the average library con- 
tains, and there is left the great body of modern 
books, not expensive, easily replaced, and of far more 
importance to ninety-nine in a hundred of any public 
library’s constituents than all the book curios the 
world contains. In any save the very richest and 
largest libraries in this country the books which can- 
not be duplicated at a reasonable cost have no proper 
place. It is with the modern, inex;pensive works that 
the public library chiefly concerns itself. Its art 
publications and its rarities of every kind can easily 
be disposed of in safely vaults or private rooms. Its 
more valuable works of reference can be guarded from 
any probable mutilation by a little special service. 
Its main collection, 60 to 80 per cent of the average 
library, is what the public wishes to use. These form 
any library’s real tools in its avowed purpose of 
aiding in the education of the communiiy in which it 
is placed. 

The readers of books, moreover, are no longer fcAV 
but many, and have ^eatly changed their manner of 
looking at books and the guardianship of them in the 
past hundred years. The tax-paying citizen to-day 
has his own daily or weekly paper, iif nothing more, 
and knows well that a printed page is no longer a 
sacred or an expensive thing. He walks up to the 
shelves of the bookstore or to the counter of the news- 
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stand and selects his own reading, under Ms own 
rules, in accordance with his own opinion of his needs, 
and after an actual inspection of what the shelves 
can afford him. He has learned, or is fast learning, 
that public library treasures are in the main treas- 
ures no longer; that the only rational selection of 
reading is one made after the examination of many 
books ; and he is beginning to demand that he be per- 
mitted to come in immediate contact with the volumes 
he is invited to read. The public library, whether it 
be a library which the people are taxed to maintain 
or a library which belongs to them by gift, must, so 
the demand goes, be managed with as much consid- 
eration for its patrons and with as much appearance 
of faith in their honesty as the ready-made-clothing 
house or the bookstore. This demand is seconded by 
the new view of the functions of a public library; it 
is, in fact, a part of this new view. The library is 
no longer looked upon as a storehouse of learning, to 
be used by the few already learned; it is thought of 
as a factor in the growth of the communily in wisdom, 
in social efficiency, and a factor therein second only 
to the public schools, if second even to them. It is 
accordingly widening its business of book distrib- 
uting by the addition of the powers possible to it as 
a laboratory of general learning. Of books it is as 
true as of the materials of chemistry, botany, or 
biology — and even the non-literary, wayfaring man 
begins to see this — ^that only by working among them 
and with them can one get out of them their real 
worth. The public to-day, in a word, sees the impor- 
tance, the absolute necessity, in fact, of the laboratory 
method in that study of books which underlies, or at 
least accompanies, the study of all other things. 

■ In its attractiveness to the would-be student, not 
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to mention tlie desultovy reader, the libi'Uiy wliose 
resources are open for examination and selection is 
far superior to the oue which keeps its i>atroim on 
the outside of the delivery desk. The book buyer 
finds delight in a personal inspection of the volumes 
he would select from. It is by the unrestrained 
brovsiug through a score of inviting volumes tliat the 
student, whether beginner or expert, finds at last the 
one which meets his case. To all who are drawn, 
whether in ignorant questioning or in enliglitened 
zeal, to visit a collection of books, the touch of the 
books themselves, the joy of their immediate presence, 
is an inspiring thing. Those who have had experi- 
ence of both methods testify that the oi)eu library 
gives more pleasure, encourages reading of a higluu* 
grade, and attracts more readers than the library 
which is closed to the public. 

The cheapness of books; the growth of the public's 
feeling of ownership in its library, and of the pro- 
priety of laying hands on its own; a recognition of 
the great educational value of the laboratory nuithod 
in library administration; and tlie widening of its 
field of work which a library gains by the added 
attraction of free access to its shelves — ^these <'on- 
siderations, save in cerfeiin peculiar eases, seiun to 
decide the question of the proper policy of the ])ubli(; 
library toward its public. That more (;ommuniti<‘s 
do not now demand the adoption of the system of 
open shelves in their i)ublic libraries is due largely to 
the conservatism of library boards, and to an unrea- 
soning submission to authority on the part of the 
reading public. Even the enlightened are slow to 
ask for a right before they have exercised it and 
experienced its advantages. 

These statements of proper library methods will 
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seem to the reader who is not familiar with public 
library methods as they are, simple, commonplace, 
and self-evident. He may well wonder why one takes 
the trouble to repeat them in print. By way of justi- 
fication it should be said that the manner of conduct- 
ing a public library now in -almost universal use in 
this countiy is this: Between the books and the 
would-be users of tliem is placed an insurmountable 
physical barriei-. At this barrier stand librarian 
and attendants. The reader or student floundei's 
about in a list of the library’s books until he arrives 
at a guess — it is often not more than a guess — at the 
titles of the books he wishes. A list of these books 
he hands over the barrier to the attendant, and of 
them the attendants brings him the first one that 
happens to be in. Perhaps he wishes to make a study 
of some subject. Generally, in such a case, he must 
make out a list from a brief catalogue of the books 
which he thinks may help him, and of the titles of 
articles which he surmises will be useful in files of 
periodicals or proceedings. This list, handed to the 
attendant, brings him some of the things called for. 
Half of them are probably not what he expected, and 
he must ti'y again. Always between him and the 
sources of information the personality of librarian or 
attendant obtrudes itself. His wants must trickle 
over a library counter, and then must filter through 
the mind of a custodian who is perhaps not very in- 
telligent and is probably not very sympathetic, before 
tliey can be satisfied by contact with the books them- 
selves. In a good many libraries a few reference 
books are placed where any one can reach them. But 
this is in most cases the limit of the concession made 
to the demand for immediate contact with the li- 
brary's resources. The new library in Boston has 
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stored the most of its popular books, the books which 
the majority of its patrons most call for, in a dark 
warehouse, lighted only by artificial light, and 
reached, as far as the borrower is concerned, only by 
mechanical contrivances which compel a wait of sev- 
eral minutes for every book called for. The borrower 
cannot see the books; he cannot even see the person 
who does see them. He must depend on lists, tele- 
phones, pneumatic tubes, and traveling baskets — and 
this in the most expensive and most extensive and 
most famous library in the United States to-day. 

What, now, the open-shelf method of aduiiuisti*a- 
tion being decided upon, should be the character of 
the building in which the public library is housed? 
The storehouse idea must be discarded at once. What 
is wanted is a workshop, a place for readers and 
students, not a safety-deposit building. The men and 
women who visit the library and use it — their con- 
venience and comfort must be first consulted; how the 
books are to be stored is another and a secondary 
question. Ivor can the monumonfcil idea be for a 
moment maintained. The library, if it is to be a mod- 
ern, effective, working institution, cannot forego tlie 
demands of its daily tenants for light, room, and air, 
and submit to the limitations set by calls for ar<;hi- 
tectural effects, for imposing halls, charming vistas, 
and opportunities for decoration. The workshoj), the 
factory, the ofl&ce biiilding, the modern business struc- 
ture of almost any kind, these, rather than the i>ala(;e, 
the temple, the cathedral, the memorial hall, or the 
mortuary pile, however grand, supply the examples 
in general accordance with which the modern book 
laboratory should be constructed. It is a ])lac(*, is 
this book laboratory, in which each day hundreds and 
thousands of visitors must, for ten minutes or as 
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many hours, use their eyes in reading type of all 
diegrees of excellence and. badness. First, then, every 
sacrifice must be made to secure all possible daylight 
in every corner. It is a place, again, in which many 
of the daily visitors will ’R’ish to go, at the same time, 
to the same shelves, the same cases, the same alcoves, 
to the same rooms, and the same desks and tables. 
Space — ^well-lighted, well-ventilated floor space — then, 
should be given to the public with the utmost prodi- 
gality. There is no room left, unless economy in con- 
struction and administration be entirely disregarded, 
for architectural display, except as it is the natural 
outcome of plans based primarily on utility. 

The power of a library lies first in its books. Up 
to a certain variable limit, varying with their char- 
acter and with the time and the place, qiiantity of 
books is of first importance. As the library sup- 
ported by compulsory taxation is justified only as it 
serves to make the ignorant citizen wise and the wise 
citizen wiser still, its first care should be for its sup- 
ply of tools — its implements for cultivating wisdom — 
its books. The library building, as of the second and 
not of the first importance, should therefore be eco- 
nomical in its construction. It need not be, it should 
not be, penurious in its appearance. To a limited 
extent it may speak to the passer-by of the generosity 
of the community, of the respect in which its builders 
hold tlie business of education. But if solid and 
I»lain and manifestly adapted to the purpose for which 
it is designed, it cannot well escape the attributes of 
dignity, and, to the reasoning observer, of beauty. 
The magnificent pile, to which architect and trustee 
can point the casual passer-by with pride, which may 
awe the taxpayer into forgetfulness of the contrac- 
tor’s bills, this has no excuse. It comes, and it prom- 
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ises to come often; but it is permitted by tlui populace 
ill momentary forgetfulness of the luiblic librar3’'s 
excuse and function, not in reasoned belief in the 
utility of bibliotliecal palaces. 

Tli.e.free public library building, large or small — 
and of the college, university, or reference library tlie 
same may be said — ^so_constructed as to serve thor- 
oughly Avell the purposes for which it is intended, 
exists in theory only. It may be possible to liiul in 
this counti'y a few small libraries iii which an honest 
attem])t has been made, -with moderate suec(‘ss, to 
grapple witli the library building in-oblem^ In tin* 
vast majority of cases such light as experience in 
library administratiou is able to throw on the ipies- 
tion of the proiier internal arrangement of a library 
building — the proper distribution of expenditure iii 
securing room, light, ventilation, and workableness 
— has been simidy ignored. Arguments drawn from 
utility, from comfort of resulers and borrowers, and 
from economy of administratiou, have hetm set ashlt*. 
Pull rein often, the loose i*eiu always, has l)(>en given 
to trustees’ and aia-hitects’ desires for arehiteettiral 
effect. This is the more strange because certain i>rin- 
cii)les of library eoustmction are well understood and 
are no longer matters for debate. 

Convenient, economieal, effective administrati(»n 
of a library calls for greater ease of aec(‘ss and facil- 
ity of communication in tbe bnilding used than does 
any other form of business, be it industrial, eommer- 
cial, official, admitiistrative, or religions. Ami this 
need for ease and speed in intercomninnieation in- 
creases rather than diminishes with the incr(‘as<‘ in 
the size of the library, and iii the number of its 
patrons. Illustrations of how this general principle 
of library construction lias been ignored may be easily 
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fonud. To note the New’beriy Library in Cliicago 
and the Boston Public Library is here sufficient. 
Compare the accommodation possible for the busy 
and impatient patron — and the busy and impatient 
patron is one of the patrons the modern library 
should especially strive to serve — in these ill-adapted 
structures ■with that possible, with a fe'W' qiiite minor 
changes, in the modern tall office building, and the 
point is made clear at once. The whole monumental 
style of library architecture is almost of necessity the 
gi'eatest of haudicaps to library administration. It 
may be said, of course, that it is sometimes advisable 
to erect first a noble monument, then to make out 
of it as good a library as its monumental character 
permits. Granted. But it should be thoroughly un- 
derstood, when such a building is up for considera- 
tion, that it is a monument, not a library. When our 
architects have fully seized the modern situatiou in 
its demands and its materials; when the spirit which 
put up the lying exteriors of the Chicago World’s 
Pair buildings, and thereby delayed our architectural 
emancipation by many a long day, has begun to die 
OTit, it may be ])ossible to erect a thoroughly useful 
and entirely workable building which shall be in 
every part a library and also an artistic monument. 

The point in the free public library to which the 
public comes in the largest numbers is the delivery 
desk. The public side of this desk should be a room 
easy of access from the street, with cloak and toilet 
rooms near its entrance; well lighted, that catalogues 
and lists may be easily consulted, and that the work 
of the assistants may be done in the main without 
artificial light; large enough to accommodate com- 
fortably the greatest crowd the library expects ever 
to attract; and so closed in that the talk and move- 
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ment which necessarily accompany intercourse be- 
tween visitors and the library staff will not disturb 
workers or readers in other ijarts of the library. A 
corner of this room, easy of access from the desk, 
should be devoted to the information desk, at which 
the stranger or the student will get prompt and cour- 
teous and full replies to all (piestions iu regard to the 
library’s methods and resources, and suggestions in 
regard to books or departments to be consulted on 
any specific topic. Near this infoiunation desk 
should be the desk at Avhich boiTowers’ or memb(*rs’ 
cards, pei'mits, etc., are issued. In the delivery room, 
or iu a room opening from it, should be the catalogue 
resources of the library. The desk should be so con- 
structed as to serve as an aid in the transactioii of 
business — as a means of communication, not as a 
barrier — between the assistants and the public. Near 
to it and easy of access should be the books of the 
lending department; nearest to it, those moat used. 
If for good reason it is found necessary to forbid the 
public access to any part of the lending department, 
it may jn'ove advisable to place such part at some 
distance from the delivery coxuiter, and to move the 
books to and fro by means of lifts, belts, or like 
devices. But any plan by which the att<Midant, to 
whom a request for certain books is made, is pre- 
vented from easy access to them, stands in the way 
of the library’s editcational work, especially where 
the would-be borrower is himself denied the oppor- 
tunity to see for himself, in any de])ai‘tnient, the 
books he would select from. If a book asked for is 
not in, another of equal or greater value on the same 
subject may be in. The borrower, denied access to 
the shelves, should at least have, if he wishes it, the 
benefit of the attendant’s knowledge of this fact. A 
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delivery service made up largely of meclianical con- 
trivances may easily put into the hands of the public 
several thousand books in a day. It may serve a 
good purpose in so doing. It may find its proper 
field in performing part of the book-lending work in 
any large library. But it certainly cannot compete, 
from an educational point of view, with a service in 
which the attendant puts himself for the moment in 
the inquirer’s place, and himself goes to the shelves 
with an intelligent interest in the inquirer’s wants. 

Near the desk should be the catalogue room ; and 
the private official catalogue of the library should be 
open to the public, if possible. Such an arrangement 
saves much costly duplication. It is also desirable 
to have the information about the library’s books 
which is stored up in the catalogue room made 
available for the public at short notice. 

Near the delivery room and not far from the main 
book room should be a special room for children, in 
which may be kept all juvenile literature, so arranged 
that the childreu may make their own choice from 
the shelves. This will prove a strong attraction to 
the young people, will increase their use of books of 
the better class, will free other parts of the library 
from the disturbance children necessarily entail, and 
will save time and labor at the delivery counter. 

The room for reference work, if the whole library 
is not thrown open for this purpose, must be not far 
from the main book room, must be near the catalogue, 
and should be near the delivery counter. It should 
be so planned that those who come to the library 
simply for a book, or to ask a question, or on sight- 
seeing, will not be compelled to pass through it. 

The retiring rooms and lunch rooms for assistants, 
the conversation or class rooms for special work, the 
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rooms for rough work — ^sis mending or hiudiug and 
the manual part of the preparation of hooks for the 
shelf — the periodical room, and the newspaper room 
can all he placed at a distance from the lihrai*,y's real 
center, the delivery counter; though tin? last two must 
he near enough to the reference room to make it 
easy for readers in the latter to consult the currcnit 
numhei'S of magazines and journals. 

The office of the lihrarian in charge sliould lu‘ n(*ar 
to the delivery room, and imeferahly not far from 
either catalogue or reference room. 

The hooks in the puhlic. library should h(‘ scdectc'd 
with reference to the i>eople who will use thenV The 
people who make use of the free puhlic library an*, 
60 per cent or more of them, readers of little hut the 
newspapers, the popular magazine, and n<»v(>ls. The 
reading room should supply, and gen(*ro\isly, the 
newspaper and the p(‘riodical. The <‘ircnlating <le- 
partment should put much thought and much energy 
into fiction. The fiction shelves, perhaps above all 
others, should he open to the puhlic. If th(*y are thus 
open, the question of how low in the scale of literatun* 
the library must descend in its selection of novels to 
attract as many readers as its income will ])erniit it 
to supply mil almost solve itself. Liberty to go to a 
collection of novels, embracing the best works of tin* 
best writers of all countries and all ages, will he 
attraction enough. It w'ill not he ne(*essary to ptit 
on the shelves hooks of the Southworth, the Roe, and 
the Mary JT. Holmes school to draw to the library the 
ignorant and inexperienced. Such readers are weddcnl 
to their literary idols, not because they find th<‘m 
best, but because they know* no others. They will 
not often take the evidence of expert or of catalogue 
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that there are other good novels than those of which 
they have heard from fellow-readers. But the hook 
itself of the unknown writer, placed in easy reach, 
with attractive title, cover, and illustrations, will 
prove irresistible. Liberty to see, touch, peep into, 
and taste the new and heretofore untried will set 
the known and the unknown on the same plane in 
the mind of the inexperienced; and the unknown, if 
the better book and if selected with an eye to the 
library’s constituency, will gain the day. The hori- 
zon of the inexperienced reader will, in such a libraiy, 
soon widen. The devotee of mush and slush will, 
under 'her own gtiidanee, following her own sweet 
will, almost unconsciously rise to a higher plane. 
She will be proud to think that she lias found possi- 
bilities of pleasure in good authors whom she Iierself 
has had the wit to discover. The fiction list their 
will not be long and will be select. Two thousand 
titles, many times duplicated, will cover the field. 

With the shelves open, with full liberty of choice 
given, the obliging attendant will be all the more 
appreciated. He will obtrude no opinions and no 
advice, but will be ready and able to give both, if 
asked, or if opportunity offers. He will be supple- 
mented with catalogues. And just as the library 
will make its fiction department — the department in 
which it will first reach, by which perhaps it can 
alone reach, from (50 to 80 per cent of its visitors — 
the most attractive and most carefully administered 
of all, so will it for this department best equip itself 
with aids and guides. It will have here catalogues 
of the most varied kinds — special lists, descriptive 
lists, like those of Griswold; historical lists, like that 
of, the Boston Public Library; annotated lists, like 
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tliat of tlie San Francisco Public Library; critical 
journals; and books and essays on the novel, its de- 
velopment and uses. In addition to all these things, 
it will tell the inquirer in which novels he can find 
set forth great historical characters and the promi- 
nent personages of fiction; in which he will find 
descriptions of notable scenes and historical events; 
in which are found rare psychological analyses, strik- 
ing descriptions that have become part of the every- 
day life of the cultivated; and discussions of social, 
political, and religious questions; and which novels 
will best tell him of life in this city, in that country, 
on the sea. In a word, the public’s free iJublic library 
will recognize at last the imblic's demand for the 
novel; will not attempt to excuse it, to hide it, to 
make light of it, or to counteract it; but will make 
use of it as an educational force in itself, and as a 
point of departure to more serious things. The 
novel reader is not a hopeless case. If he be a con- 
firmed novel reader and nothing more, he has at 
least the reading habit, and in his youth can in most 
cases be led from that habit to question and to think. 

The reference room of the free public library is in 
some sort already here. Not a few libraries recog- 
nize the reasonableness of a demand on the public’s 
part for access to dictiojiaries, encyclopedias, at- 
lases, gazetteers, and the like. Under the modern 
view the whole library becomes, of course, a great 
reference room. But the reference department 
proper, even in the modern public library, should 
contain ample accommodations in the way of desks, 
tables, writing materials, etc., for the casual inquirer 
or the student. 

In other departments the wants of the reader, the 
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beginner in learning, should be first supplied, books 
for the specialist being added as rapidly and to as 
great an extent as actual demand makes advisable 
and funds in hand make possible. No money should 
be expended on mere literary curios or on historical 
knickknacks. The historical society and the anti- 
quary can look after these things, and should not 
have the public purse for their competitor. 

In accordance with the general spirit of the open- 
shelf method of administration, great liberality 
should be shown in the issuing of library cards. To 
the library itself for purposes of reference every one 
who applies will, of course, be admitted, so he be 
clean and reputable in appearance. To become an 
accredited borrower of books from the library one 
should be asked to do no more than sign some simple 
form of agreement. This, in addition to the infor- 
mation which can be obtained from a few questions 
put by librarian or assistants, with perhaps a refer- 
ence to the city directory, has proved to be enough in 
actual practice to prevent the issuing of cards to 
people who wish them simply to make way with the 
library’s books. In spite of this fact, the custom 
still holds in most libraries of demanding not only 
the signature of the person who wishes to become a 
borrower to an elaborate contract — ^this signature to 
be written at the libraiy itself — ^but also the signa- 
ture of some accredited citizen who agrees to become 
responsible for the borrower himself. This is en- 
tirely unnecessary. The additional clerical work 
involved in the keeping of the two sets of names of 
borrowers and guarantors of borrowers, together 
with the labor necessitated by looking them up in 
directories and elsewhere, will cost more, save in 
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very exceptional cases, than will the books which 
may be lost through the adoption of extreme liberal- 
ity ill the issuing of borroAvers' cards. The people’s 
money in this part of its library's administration, as 
ill every other, should be spent rather in extending 
and making more easily accessible to the average 
citizen the library’s resources than in setting harriers 
of red tape betAveen the books and the jieople Avho 
own them and wish to use them. 
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Sprinffficld, 2Infis., RcpulUcan, May 23, 1900 

It is part of a librarian's business to know some- 
thing about new books, to knoAV enough about them 
to enable him to decide wisely which of them to buy 
for a public library. Of course, in very many cases 
some one whose judgment he can rely on, better 
posted in a special line than any librarian can pos- 
sibly be in all lines, decides for him. This is espe- 
cially true of technical works. But there are still 
left many books on which he must form an opinion 
from reviews in the literary journals., 'And so the 
librarian reads a good many reviews. Most librarians 
probably do not get much beyond the reviews, with 
perhaps a look at the title pages of the books in 
question, if he sees them at all, and sometimes with a 
luxurious dip into the table of contents. In reading 
reA'iews — I am speaking now of reviews of “literary” 
books, not of scientific or technical works — many 
librarians are impressed, I am sure, with the small 
amount of really helpful knowledge to be got from 
most of them. By helpful knowledge I mean here 
such information about a book as the librarian needs 
to make a wise decision on the question of its pur- 
chase. From the foi*mal entry in the trade journal 
he can learn, of course, of the title, the author, the 
publisher, the price, the size in inches, the number of 
pages, if bound or not, and perhaps the number of 
maps and illustrations. But this is only the skele- 
ton. Rather it is simply the skin of the book, which 
the publisher offers duly stretched into the semblance 
of a thing of value. It may be stuffed with straw, 
or padded out with sawdust, or possibly it covers the 
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living bone, sinew and muscle of a book that is a 
book. To find out wbat may be within the fair 
exteriors of the latest thing out — this is where the 
difficulty lies. And here is where the literary jour- 
nals affect to servo us — and commonly do not. They 
do not even set forth all the facts as to the book's 
physique, its bodily condition. They uniformly 
withhold information as to the paper on which it is 
printed, whether it is cheap wood pulp which will 
not stand three weeks’ honest wear, or heavily coat(‘(l 
with clay, and thei'cfore helpless against (‘ven tlu> 
quiet turning of its leaves, or made on honor and 
planned for a decent lifetime of usefulness. They 
do not tell us if it is bound in a thorough, workman- 
like way, or is thrown together with just enouj^ of 
muslin and glue to keep it in shai)e until it is sold. 
The type, the ink, the index, the margins, the i)age 
illustrations — generally ready to fall oTit befori^ tin* 
book has been once read — these things they say notii- 
ing about. And to the library they are V(u*y impor- 
tant, and especially so to the expense side of its 
accounts in new copies, repairs and binding. 

All these matters, to be sure, the librarian can 
judge of himself, with some slight degree* of accuracy, 
if he can handle the book before, he buys it, whi<di 
often he cannot. But to be able to learn them from 
the reviews, wlnu-e common senst‘ would say th<\v 
should be set forth, would be a very heli>ful flung. 

The book’s physique, however, is, after all, not as 
imi)ortant as its character. And in ffdling us of 
this the literary journals fail to live U]> to that which 
they profess. Every 7iew book they immtiou is e.xc<‘l- 
lent. If one reads with credulous mind the things 
said by most reviewers about most books one would 
feel that an Angnstan age of letters comes round 
again with every rising sun. To test this statement 
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a little I liave gone over all tlie longer notices of 
books in four literary journals for two months. The 
journals examined were the Bookhuyer, the Book- 
man, the Critic and the Nation. The first two are 
publishers’ organs, and perhaps it would be asking 
too much that they should do anything but praise 
their own books and for the sake of peace refrain 
from condemnation of those of rival publishers. But 
if this is their policy they should not cultivate quite 
so sedulously the air of fairness and breadth. And 
of the purely literary journals like the Critic, which 
must support itself largely by the advertising in one 
column of the books it professes to criticise with 
unbiased mind in the next, it is perhaps seeking 
grapes of thorns to expect unterrified censure. But 
the three are in large measure typical, in this country 
at least, of the journals to which the book-buyer must 
turn for information on the latest books. The Na- 
tion, as the returns of my brief examination indi- 
cate, is almost in another class, and helps to 
relieve American book revieudng of the full measure 
of condemnation. 

In the four joiirnals considered there were, in 
the two months’ issues which were examined, 243 
reviews. In the Critic 75, with about 470 words in 
each; in the Bookman 64, with 570 words in each; 
in the Bookbuyer GO, with 500 words in each; and 
in the Nation 54, with 1,020 words in each. These 
54 reviews in the Nation do not include a large num- 
ber of shorter notes, such as would be ranked as 
reviews proper in the other three journals, each con- 
taining 100 to 300 words. The greater length of 
the Nation’s reviews is not due to simple prolixity. 
They are in general stronger as well as longer than 
the others. Of these reviews those dealing with 
fiction were in the Critic 28 per cent, in the Bookman 
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50 per cent, iu the Bookbiiyer 37 per cent, and in the 
Nation none. 

Had my examination happened to cover one of the 
months in •which the Nation’s novel reader does np 
•with a vigorous hand a batch of recent fiction, these 
figures -woxild have been different. But it ■would still 
have been true that iu that journal an unusually 
small amount of space is given to novels. Dividing 
these 243 criticisms of recent books into four classes, 
those which very xvarmly praise; those which moder- 
ately praise, but very lightly, if at all, condonni ; 
those which take the aggravating middle ground, 
blowing neither hot nor cold, simply prattling; and 
those which frankly condemn, we get these r(>sults : 


Total Hifih Some Sayina Con- 
Journal reviews praise piaise nothing: detnn 

Critic 75 40 15 17 3 

Bookbuyer 00 31 20 4 5 

Bookman 54 3!) 9 5 1 

Nation 54 31 8 1 14 


All, it will be seen, with the exception of the Nation, 
lack the courage of comlenuiation. And of tin* 189 
woi'ks examined by the three first named, 154 are 
foxuid excellent and only nine are actually <lisap- 
proved of. 

Tliis table tells the story of American litt'rary 
criticism. It is a chorus of praise. Of course it 
may be said that literary journals do not d(ngn to 
notice books that they feed they cannot rightly praise. 
But they review the popular literature of the day, the 
books that are talked about, offered for sale every- 
where and read by intelligent people; and to suppose 
that all these are worthy of a tithe of the praise they 
get from professional reviewers is simply absurd. 
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Book reviews are written to please antkors — and 
publishers. It is a pity, but it’s true. Occasionally 
a journal fails to catch the drift of things and <;on- 
demns the wrong book. The Bookman’s one con- 
demnation in its ocean of praise was directed against 
“David Harum.” Later the editor wrote a very flat- 
tering estimate of the book in another journal, when 
the tide had turned strongly in its favor. 

A good book review — I am not speaking here of 
“criticism” in the broader sense of the word — should 
tell the busy book buyer and the busy reader who 
wants to know about the books he cannot read or 
even see, these things: 

What the book is about ; with what authority the 
author speaks ; what part of his field he covers ; with 
what degree of definiteness he covers it; the relation 
his work bears to others in the same or cognate fields ; 
if it is well arranged; if it is a book for the student 
and specialist or for the general reader. 

By a man who knows his subject, these things 
can be told in a few words. They are told in the 
columns of the Nation and a few other journals not 
infrequently.. Generally the reviewers do not set 
them forth, and sad experience leads the reader to 
feel that the study of book review's simply leads him 
astray. They generally darken counsel. 

An illustration of how books ought to be reviewed 
— ought to be, that is, if the reviews are to be help- 
ful guides in book-buying — ^is found in the admir- 
able “List of books for girls and women and their 
clubs,” compiled by George lies. The work was 
largely done by experts. They felt they were un- 
trammeled by an advertising agent, and they spoke 
their minds. It is a pity there is not more such work 
available. 
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Bulletin of the Neic Hampshire Library Commission, 
March, 1901 

1 have known many librarians and library assist- 
ants, old and young, and every one of them has 
testified, directly or indirectly, to keen delight in his 
work. Few leave the profession and they always 
with regrets. The work is not easy and the pay is 
not large. 

Our calling would seem to have strong attractions 
for people of a certain type — and so it has. Of the 
many which may be mentioned I wish to speak here 
of two only : the opportunities it offers for the promo- 
tion of happiness, and its wide variety of interests. 
Attractive careers in the field of altruism are not 
open to every one. The world’s work must be done. 
That it may be done well, those most competent must 
do it. That the most competent may do it, they must 
comijete "with tlie less competent, and must win the 
day. Here, theu, are war, victory, defeat, and the 
spoils of conquest. Natxire, red in tooth and claw, 
comes perforce into every factory and every market, 
and comes to stay. Sympathy softens the aspect of 
this strife and tempers the sufferings of the defeated. 
But the strife goes on ; and neither legislative enact- 
ment nor public opinion, even though born of gener- 
ous sentiments, can stop it; and if they are carried 
beyond a certain point, they but forbid the supremacy 
of the most competent and work us harm. Business 
must be done; most must engage in business; there- 
fore, most must do battle day by day. 

But, if libraries are good things, and it is impos- 
sible now to question this; and if free, tax-supported 
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libraries are good things, and to-day it is not easy to 
question tliis; then ve have in the librarian's calling 
a held in which competition is simply a joyful one 
over eiflcieucy in good works. It is not — and this 
cannot be said too often — ^a question of making others 
good. They who are much given to inii)roving the 
low morals of others are already IMiarisc'cs. The 
whole question of librarianship is one of joy, of pl(>aa. 
ure, of fullness of life, of happiness. Jf the librarian 
of the country village, for example, can see that her 
little collection of books, under her clever rule, subtly 
fitted to its owners, wisely meeting the needs its own 
active presence arouses, makes this one ainl that one, 
old and young, here and there, see more things, know 
of more things, care for more things, take tlie broader 
view, loose the bond of bigotry, opcm the eyes of 
charity, teach ‘‘of coui’se" to wait upon “i)erhaps," 
change self-satisfaction to ambition, and add si)arkie 
to the daily grind — then, is she not a friend of socitdy 
and of some good in the world*? 

This mere mention of the character of the 
librarian’s career, shows it at on<*e to Im helpfully 
unselfish in its essence, as few careers in the world's 
field of work can be. It calls attention, also, to the 
second of the two attractive features iji the librarian’s 
calling which I wish hei’e to emphasize^: the vari<*ty of 
its interests. All knowledge is the librarian's prov- 
ince. None can exidore this domain thoroughly, but 
any one can realize, if only vaguely, its imimmsity, 
can look upon it reverently and can venture, with 
timorous delight, into a corner here and there. Home 
one shotild write us an essay, or perhaps a poem, on 
“Our Pleasure in the Books We Cannot Read!” 
What joy there is, as we walk among the shelves, in 
the contemplation of the knowledge and wisdom that 
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ve know lie here, and there! Some day we shall 
have the “Ballad of Him who Joyed to Know that 
Others Knew.” 

And the work to he done! First, in the library 
itself; no matter how small it may be, the librarian 
gets pleasure in applying to its management every 
latest method of arrangement, classification, cata- 
loguing, shelving, delivery, access, that she finds by 
careful study applies to her peculiar case. It soon 
takes on for her the air of a home. She says of it : 
That which my people enjoy when they visit my home 
fireside, that they shall find and enjoy here. Light, 
fresh air, adornment, neatness, refinement, hospital- 
ity, cheer — ^in all these things my library shall rival 
the most attractive home in the town which owns it. 
This is not an office, or a store, or a factory; it is 
tlie chosen home of the good and wise men who wrote 
these books ; it is constituted and maintained to help 
my fellow villagers to find life easier and brighter 
and more worth the living; it shall speak at once to 
every comer of all these things. This is home-making 
and library management — ^two of the best and most 
delightful of occupations, both in one. 

Looking abroad, she sees the editor, the preacher, 
the teacher, and the scholar, and says at once : These 
are all on my side and must work with me. Their 
work is not mine, but mine is surely a part of theirs. 
She finds they meet her halfway, and more. Her 
books have allies in their work. They become mobile 
and move through the community on the wings of a 
few words spoken shrewdly here and there by these 
their friends. 

The pulpit speaks and the press and the teacher, 
and clubs and Sunday schools and sociables; and 
every chance gathering of friends takes up the words, 
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and tlie treasures on her shelves come forth and 
move about among the i)eoi>le, and their mission is 
accomplished, and the library has welhvishers, and 
advocates and promoters and benefactors. 

And the children come, to the very youngest; for 
no one has discovered that good books hurt children, 
and children who hnrt books arc fcAV and easily cured. 

Thus, with all knowledge for her province, with 
old and young of every kind and of every trade and 
calling in her community for her field of work, and 
the promotion of human happiness for her aim, the 
librarian takes up her daily task each morning with 
enthusiasm aivd lays it dowm each night with regret. 
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Printed, in Part, in World's Work, March, 1902 

Wlia,t is it that the people read? First, of course, 
the newspapers. There are published in a twelve- 
month in this country about 4,500 different books. 
The total number of volumes issued in a year is 
perhaps 10,000,000. Add to these the several million 
volumes, the output of previous years, found in 
libraries, and we have a brave show of possibility of 
book reading. But it is very largely a possibility. 
A few hundred thousand people read novels, a less 
number read other books. A few use books in their 
profession, more simply tliink they are going to read 
books and rarely do. Books in these days are for 
pleasure, for profit and for pride of possession. But 
newspapers are read. Newspapers have readers — or 
die. They often create a demand, but unless the 
readers continue the demand the supply must cease. 
No newspaper is read from end to end by any one 
of its readers. But all of every issue of every news- 
paper, take them by and large, is read by many 
people. Again demand and supply give us our proof. 
The paper prints two kinds of things, two kinds 
from its own point of view — the news and views the 
people wish to read, and the announcements which 
advertisers vdsh to have printed. The first kind of 
print is read, or it would not appear; the second 
kind is read or the advertiser would find his money 
wasted and would advertise no more. All of all 
newspapers, this is the people’s reading. And in 
considering the gross amount of reading of news- 
papers going on among us to-day it is not enough to 
count simply the number of copies of all papers pub- 
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lislied; the juiimher of persons who read each copy 
must he taken into consideration. Nothing hxxt a 
guess is possible. Mine is one and a half readers 
for every copy. This seems modest. It would be 
difficult to prove that it is an overestimate. 

From the total population deduct children under 
fourteen, illiterates and a few other small non- 
reading classes, and there remain about 10,000,000 
adults who could read periodicals if they would. 
About four billion separate copies of periodicals of 
all kinds are printed in this country every year, one 
hundred to each possible reader. IJut many, ])rob- 
ably a large majority of the people who work in mills, 
mines, factories and on farms read very liti le, tliough 
a goodly proportion read something. On the other 
hand, the professional and managing classes read 
many more than a hundred a year. Any reader of 
this who runs over a brief list of his more intimate 
friends, will find each reads, if only hastily, between 
three hundred and a thousand. Instead, tlnm, of 
having forty million ijeople reading one iiundred peri- 
odicals in a year, we have probably not tnore than 
half that immber reading on an average twicte as 
many. 

From the directories of newspapers and other 
periodicals of the United States, I have comi>il(‘d tin; 
statistics given in tlie following tables that show 
how many dailies, weeklies and monthlies ar(x ]mb- 
lished in this coxuitry today. Thcv^' show also how 
many copies are issued in a year of the periodicals 
in each of these classes. 

From among the many newspapers in tluj <;oun- 
try, I selected a few as fairly typical, and took one 
copy of each of these few, published on days w'lien 
no unusual space was given to any especially promi- 
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nent topic. The contents of these typical news- 
papers I analyzed, and having made allowance for 
room taken by illustrations, by display advertise- 
ments, and by display headings on news articles, 
tabulated their contents in accordance vdth the sched- 
ule given below. The analysis is only tentative of 
course. An analysis of another group of papers 
published on different dates would show results dif- 
ferent from these. But the difference in results 
would come rather in minor details than in the gen- 
eral outline. 

We may quite safely assume that four billion and 
a half copies of daily and weekly i)apers published 
within twelve months in this country are devoted to 
the topics listed in the table on page 46, somewhat in 
the proportion indicated. Eeducing the contents of 
these newspapers, or the words in them, to volumes 
of the size of “David Harum,” we have in another 
column a statement of the number of volumes of 
“David Harum” size that appear in newspaper form 
each year in this country, on the several subjects 
indicated in the table. 

The number of daily, weekly and monthly copies 
of periodicals published in the United States every 
year is : dailies, 2,805,466,000 ; weeklies, 1,208,190,000; 
monthlies, 263,452,000 ; total, 4,337,108,000 copies. 

My figures are taken from a reliable newspaper 
directory. Other estimates, based on returns direct 
from the publishers themselves, are nearly twice as 
large as mine. 

In another table I have restated the situation, 
grouping some of the thirty-two topics of the first 
table, reducing thereby the number of classes to five. 
Again putting the contents of the newspapers of a 
year into volumes of “David Harum” size we have 
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SPACE DEVOTED TO VARIOUS SUBJECTS 

Space in 
Terms ot a 
Book the 
Per Size of 

CentoC David 
Space Harum” 

(Approx ) Copies 

1. Commercial and financial: including market 


and nianufacturing reports, real estate, etc. 1 1 :J70,fiOtl,000 

2 Health and pleasure resoita; geneial gossip; 

trivial town news ... 8 160,200,000 

3. Advertisements dry goods, clothing, depai L- 

inent .stores, etc S 160,200,000 

4. Political- dome.stic, army and navy, Con- 

gies.s, Philippine War, etc S I,")!), 600, 000 

5. Spoits: athletics, etc 7 132.000,000 

6 Legal trials, colonial questions, notices, etc 6 110,000,000 

7. Criminal 1 86,200,000 

8. Personal not trivial IP.a 71,400.000 

9. Advertisements- personal, marriages, doath.s, 

employment wanted 3 la 60,i;00,000 

10. Advertisements- medical 3 61,200,000 

11. Advertisements- railroad.^, .shipping, tele- 

phone, telegraph, hotels, etc 3 60,000,000 

12. Advertisements* wants 3 58,000,000 

13. Advertisements: real estate, lodgings, resorts 3 56,100,000 

14. Literature; essays, storie.s, poetry, hook re- 

views, drawing, music and art 21a 51,000,000 

15. Social science; strikes, unions, refoim work, 

etc 2\a 40,100,000 

16. Advortisemonls : financial, slock.s, etc. 2ta 40,100,000 

17. Religion: churches and church work 2t» 47,600,000 

18. Political: loreign, including %vars 21a 46,400,000 

19. Railroads; .shipping news; trolley lines, etc. 2iJ 45,000,000 

20. Disasters 2 41,000.000 

21. ‘‘Society*' 2 41,000,000 

22. Science 2 40,000,000 

23. Political: international, Chinese crisis, Nica- 

ragua Canal, ole lU 30,200,000 

24. Advertisements: theatre, opera and other 

entertainments 1 21,200,000 

25. Educational: schools, conege.s 1 IS, 800,000 

26. Advertisements: food and mineral waters... 15,000,000 

27. Theatrical: actual stage news U* 13,400,000 

28. Musical Vj 12,600,000 

29. Advertisemcnt.s: hooks s® 9,000,000 

30. Advertisements: fine arts, schools, etc U 3,900,000 

31. Historical % 3,600,000 

32. Advertisement.^: liquors h'l 3,200,000 


Note— Twenty-eight per cent or 566,000,000 volume.s is advertising. 
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another estimate of the number of volumes of each 
of these broader classes that are read by the i)eople 
of the United States every tvelve months. 

SUMM.vnX OF OUTPUT OP PEBIODIOALS 

Copies of 
“David Harum” 

1. Political and governmental matters 352,200,000 

2. Criminal, sensational and trivial.... 287,400,000 
3 Intellectual, scientific and religious 248.200,000 


4. Peisonal and social 572,800,000 

5. Business 539.400.000 

Total 2,000,000,000 


The weekly papers I have not included in this 
general analysis. They produce in a year 1,308,190,000 
copies, a little more than one-third of the output of 
the dailies, and probably somewhat smaller in size 
on the average. An analysis of them would be still 
more difficult than has been - the analysis of the 
dailies, for the reason that among the weeklies are 
to be found a large number of periodicals which are 
not newspapers proper, ranging in quality from jour- 
nals like the Police Gazette, the Mckel libraries and 
cheap story papers to the Yoiith’s Companion, .the 
Outlook, and countless trade and technical journals. 
The quality of the literature published in the weeklies 
is probably on the whole not much if at all superior 
to that found in the dailies. Weekly publications of 
what w^e commonly call the better class, would bring 
up the average, while sporting journals and cheap 
story papers and things of that kind would tend to 
bring it down again to the level of the field covered 
by daily publications. 

Monthlies number a total, output in a year of 
285,000,000, only 6 per cent of the grand total. Some 
of them are very widely read. The number of readers 
of each monthly is probably greater than the number 
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of readers of tlie weeklies and dailies, but in spite of 
this fact, when one considers the things r('ad by 
the people of this country, monthly and quarterly 
journals may be almost left out of account. 

The scope of the influence of various kinds of 
pei’iodical publications is shown in the following 
table, which shows the extent to which tlu‘ various 
kinds of journals are read. The papcTS ar(> classified 
according to circulation : 


Daily 

Circulation 
Over 75,000 

Diiilies 
1,635, 125,000 

Weeklies 

85,800,000 

lvronthlu‘t. 

172,800,0110 

Over 40,000 

350,560,000 

70,720,0110 

22,080,000 

Over 2(i,000 

350,560,000 

111,280,000 

22,080,000 

Over 17,500 

100,550.000 

38,220,000 

8.220,1100 

Over 12.500 

156,100.000 

53.300,000 

10,500,000 

Over 7,500 

14,085,001) 

68,250,000 

12,150,000 

Over 4,001) 

179,036,000 

76, 000, 0110 

10.800,000 

Over 2,000 

All under 2,000 

10,600,000 

312,61)0,000 

4,800,000 

rated at 600 

20,160,000 

301.120,000 

22,000 


2,365, 166.000 

1,208,100.000 

263,452,000 


From these fig\ires it is diflicult to mak(‘ gemn’ali- 
zatioiis or draw conclusions. This is the n(*wspaper 
age. The mei*e physical and psychical ellVcts of 
reading, increased as it has been so tnunmnlously in 
the last quarter of a century, is i>robably mat(‘rially 
affecting us. Just how, nobody seems to know. 
This is something for the physiologists and psy(‘holo- 
gists to tell us about. The effect on tin* minds of 
the people of this country and Europe of assimilating 
this enormous amount of reading matter i‘ach y(‘ar 
must certainly be gi*eat. A Imndred .vears from now 
the historian may i)e able to point to tln^ last (piarter 
of the nineteenth century as the p(‘riod during whi<*h 
were brought forth, through the medium of the daily 
papers, the causes which profoundly afftsded the 
history of the twentieth century. 
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Is it possible to learii by experience and observa- 
tion bow to overcome the monster of print? Some 
learn this. Those who suiwive in the struggle to-day 
must learn how not to be dominated by printed 
things. Perhaps only by experience in life can it be 
learned at all, bnt education, which claims to be a 
preparation for life itself, could devote itself in large 
measure to fitting those who receive it to sti'uggle 
successfully with the monster of the printing press. 

To put it more exactly, the children in the schools 
— could they not have simple, imactical ilhistrations, 
largely of course experiential, in the use of the news- 
paper and otlier periodicals? They are taught to 
read, and they are taught much beyond this. In the 
best schools they are taught a good deal beyond this. 
They are given instruction about authors and books 
of past times, axithors and books of whom the major- 
ity will never hear again. Should they not be given 
a few hints at least as to the way in which they can 
best make use of the printed things they will actually 
come in contact with, fli'st the daily paper, next a 
weekly with cheap pictures, next a serial publication 
devoted to silly stories? If education is preparation 
for life would it not be advisable to give to young 
people a little specific preparation for the large por- 
tion of their lives which will be spent in contact with 
the daily printed page? 
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GabridL Naud6 had charge of the librai^ of Car- 
dinal Mazarin and of the libraries of other notable 
people in the seventeenth century. When he was 
about twenty-five years of age, in 1627, he published 
a little volume which he called “Advice on the man- 
agement of a library.” This was at the be ginnin g 
of his career as a book lover and librarian. Yet even 
at that age and before he had yet enjoyed the experi- 
ence of gathering and arranging some of the most 
notable libraries in the Europe of that day, he 
approached his subject with a fullness of mind and 
breadth of view which are not often found among 
librarians. In the closing chapter of his little book 
he speaks of the proper purpose of a library. The 
acquisition, classification and general care of it he 
has duly described in previous chapters. “All these 
matters,” he says, “having been settled, there remains 
to the completion of this discussion only a statement 
of what should be the library’s chief end and aim. 
To suppose that after all the care and expense I have 
heretofore suggested have been given to the accumu- 
lation of many books and their proper installation, 
we may, as it were, hide all their lights beneath a 
bushel, may condemn all the brave spirits they 
embody to eternal silence and solitude — ^this is to fail 
utterly to understand the purpose of a library. Of 
a library we may say, as Seneca says of Nature, that 
she ‘desires not merely to be looked at, but also to 
be admired; that she would lose all the fruits of her 
labor, were she to exhibit her handiwork, so vast, 
so noble, so subtly complex, so bright, and so beautiful 
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in ways so luauifoUl, to solitude alone.’ In vain 
would one follow tlie instructions I have set forth 
and incur the large expense I have recommended in 
the purchase of books and their proper estjiblisliing, 
if he have not in mind their consecration to public 
use; if it is in his heart ever to refuse access to 
them to the humblest Avbo may have need of them.” 

These sentiments were uttered 275 years ago. 
Thej' have not obtained very wide acceptance yet; 
because the preservative function of a library, for 
several hundred years so jiistly prominent, has per- 
sisted like an old, fixed habit, and made dilftcult 
tlie development of other functions which changed 
conditions demand. 

All people are becoming readers. The newspaper, 
in the past three decades, has raised the number of 
those in this country wlio make use of pi*int for 
recreation and information, from two or three million 
to perhaps ten million. Tliere are among us at least 
thirty million more persons pi-eparing to come into 
the ranks of readers. And every day the newspaixn* 
gathers more and prints moi’e of all that touches life, 
and sells that more for less and less, and encroaches 
on the domain wdiich the book and the weekly, 
monthly, and <inax*terly magazine oiute held for their 
own. Books cost less and less each year to make; 
writers increase in number both relativ(dy and abso- 
lutely; and books of all kinds, from simple i-estate- 
ments of tiiviiil facts to careful announcements of the 
results of prolonged research, from silly verse to mas- 
terpieces of imaginative writing, nxsh through the 
press in an endless and swelling flood. Formerly, save 
for oral tradition, only in rare and costly books were 
to be found the means of culture, and the secrets of 
the arts, trades and professions. Now the classics 
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and the literature of information are to be had almost 
for the asking. Libraries designed to serve the needs 
of many decades to come prove too small before they 
are fairly occupied. Books overflow the shelves; 
readers crowd the floors. 

In the great city, as well as in the small towns, 
donors, trustees, librarians and architects seem not 
to face these facts of modern life in the field of paper, 
print and readers. They build after old precedents. 
They accumulate books as did our fathers when the 
material, the paper, print and binding, of the book 
itself was rare and costly. They provide for the few 
who read forty years ago instead of for the multitudes 
who read today, and they administer as if library 
science were an art preservative instead of an art 
descriptive, selective, directive and distributive. 

Much has been done, to be sure, to meet the new 
demands this increase of books and papers make upon 
us. Library methods have changed. We need go 
back only twenty-five years to find the original, nat- 
ural and in its early days entirely just view of a 
library’s proper character and method in general 
acceptance. The librarian’s art was then an art 
preservative. Books were to be kept, kept jealously, 
and used carefully, and only by a selected few. Li- 
brary buildings were storehouses. The space in them 
for books was relatively generous, that for readers or 
users of books relatively small. Lofty rooms with 
encircling galleries satisfied the demand for show. 
The questions of heating, lighting, ventilation and 
shelving were secondary and unconsidered, or not 
well considered. The coming tide of books and the 
coming hordes of readers were unforeseen, and all 
buildings were designed to invite and encourage a 
growth they could not satisfy. Many a city, town 
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and college in those days built for a decade or two 
only, when they believed they were building for 
generations. Things are better today. But few yet 
realize the full extent of the changes time has 
wrought in the world of books, and very few library 
buildings have been erected in full rc'ulization of 
what the changed conditions demand. 

It is impossible to di'aw Tip general rules as to 
the detiiils of library construction, Tlie factors of 
funds, location, adjoining buildings and si)ecial needs, 
all must be given weight in each individual case. A 
few general principles are, however, of almost 
universal application. 

Libraries always grow faster than their conuunni- 
ties suppose they will. Probably nine out of ten of 
all the library buildings jmt up in this country have 
already proved to be too small. Books will in<‘rease 
in number more rapidly each succeeding yoixr. Po])U- 
lar education and chea]) newspapers are rapidly in- 
creasing the number of readers and of library tisers 
in every community. The fn*st general rule, then is, 
make the building as large as the funds permit. 
Defer decoration if need be; but g(>t abundant lloor 
space by all means, and imovide for extensions if 
possible. 

The public buildings in this country over tw(mty- 
five years old which are still fit — in location, style, 
construction and arrangement — for the purposes for 
which they were intended are very few. Do not, then, 
look forward to great permanence for your library 
building, and do not think it necessary to make it 
absolutely fire-proof at the cost of size and conveni- 
ence. Books can be reasonably well insured. Save 
in a few large collections a total loss is not a vital 
thing. Build substantially; but do not imagine your 
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structure is for all time, or even for a hundred years, 
when twenty-five will probably find it out of date, 
out of place, and a burden. 

A library is a place in which many people are to 
read every day. Give them all the light you can. 

Library methods have entirely changed in the past 
ten years. We may be sure they will further change 
in the next twenty-five. What the changes will be, no 
one knows. The buildings adapted to the methods 
of ten years ago are to-day out of date. They are 
hindrances to development and to good work. We 
may be sure that buildings especially adapted to the 
methods of to-day will prove to be poorly adapted to 
the methods of 1925, and the closer we fit them 
to present needs by permanent construction the more 
out of date they will prove to be as new needs arise. 
Therefore, make your building adaptable to new con- 
ditions. Provide all the well-lighted floor space you 
can, and let it alone. Avoid permanent partitions. 
Do not be deluded into surrounding each spot on 
which a certain kind of work or reading is to be car- 
ried on, with a wall of brick or stone. Why should 
one who reads the Nineteenth Century be separated 
by a huge light and air excluding, distance-increasing 
partition from one who consults au encyclopedia, or 
examines a catalogue, or studies engravings? The 
need of partitions to keep out noise from other parts 
of the library is much less than most suppose. Time 
will try all division walls inside your library, and 
prove most of them wrong. Leave them out, and 
get better air and light; greater ease of administra- 
tion at less cost; greater comfort for the public; 
more available floor space — two rooms each twenty 
feet square are not nearly as large in actual utilily 
as is one room 20x40 feet — and an elasticity, a 
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responsiveness to future needs, wliioli the next 
generation will thank you for. 

With this no-partition rule goes the rule against 
fixtures. Complete your interior. Then add the 
fittings and cases as they are needed and jiiove them, 
when occasion arises, as time goes on. Fixiid desks, 
fixed rails, fixed bookcases, save ])erhaps in a stack, 
are obstacles to comfortable administration. No de- 
livery desk was ever built right the lirst time. Thert'- 
fore, build it so it can easily be changed. The hooks 
outside the stack will increase in mnnl)er; so will 
yoTir readers. This incr(‘ase will coin])el the shifting 
of cases for the former and of tables for the latter. 
Make all furniture in s)nall ])ieces and all movable. 

Piit as much as i)ossible of the floor space on one 
level. Stairs are had in any library. The smaller 
the library the worse they are. Th(‘y mean addi- 
tional attendants; they add to the daily labor; they 
are not grateful to the i>uhlic. 

The essential things, then, in library construction 
are ma.xiinuui of space, on tlH‘ fewest possible floors, 
good light, a minimum of inirtitions, ami ik) lixtunis. 
Many librari<‘s have been built in recent yc'ars; prob- 
ably not a dozen among them conform to these con- 
ditions. This is, in i)art, the fault of librarians, who 
have not realized the future of their own calling; in 
part, of trustees, who have valued things they thought 
magnificent, “tasty,” “elegant,” and imposing before 
the needs of their constituency ; in part, of architects 
who let convention and j)recedent rule in interior 
arrangement as well as in exterior design. The sins 
of the father are visited on the childx*en in such 
buildings as those of the Boston public and the Co- 
lumbia college libraries, which by their very cost and 
prominence strengthen the evil determinations of 
many an architect and board. 
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The old librarian was often master of his books. 
He knew them, every one. Each stood for years in 
its accnstomed place and was in the librarian’s mind 
like an ancient landmark. But the incoming tide 
increased : the old librarian passed and his knowledge 
went with him. Careful lists were needed. As lists 
grew they became complex. Rules of cataloguing 
arose and flourished. The need for grouping on the 
shelves books of like nature was soon apparent. 
Classification became a necessity. Its complexity 
increased. And the classing of books and the listing 
of books, and the listing of parts of books and the 
printing of these lists, which were in fact indexes to 
whole libraries of books — seemed imperative, and 
libraries exhausted their resources in printing cata- 
logues which were out of date before their proofs 
were read, and projected card catalogues which time 
may prove to be bibliothecal Prankensteins. 

Yet the development of this inventory-and-index 
idea in library management was natural and proper. 
It has been of great assistance in bringing libraries 
under control. We look forward, however, and see 
that we are not yet at the end of the matter. New 
difficulties born of the very profusion of books, prom- 
ise to arise. Its many books and its expanding cata- 
logues threaten to obscure our vision of the library 
itself. In twenty years, libraries of one or two 
million volumes will be considered as only in their 
infancy. Within the lifetime of some of the younger 
members of the profession, libraries of a few hundred 
thousand volumes will be as common as were those 
of a few tens of thousands a quarter of a century 
ago. The library of a million volumes will need for 
its indexing, under present methods, five million 
cards. 

Without going into details, we can see how cum- 
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brous will be a catalogue of tliis size, no matter how 
carefully it is arraugecl. Its form is abhorrent to 
many practical men who make itse of books. The 
ignorant cannot use it, the learned do not need it. 
It is a tedious and irritating task to finger cards. In 
a large catalogue the entry of the latest book, and 
the vast majority of those who use books want first 
of all the last book issued on their subject, is lost in 
a vast desert of useless i*eferences. IVieii of moderate 
intelligence, occasional visitors to the libraiy, are 
helpless in the i)resence of the catalogue and turn in 
despair to the attendant, who often dei)ends himself 
more on lists and special bibliographies than on the 
catalogue. The student, versed in books, hunts out 
his own authorities and asks of the catalogue little 
more than the information that the library has or 
has not certain volumes. lie perhaps can go to it 
for a few of the first steps of the investigation he is 
about to set out upon; but having taken those first 
few steps, he wishes to go direct to the books them- 
selves. In fact, few men who wish to cfuistilt books 
oil a certain topic care for more than guidance to 
the books. No card catsilogue can givt? them the 
information they need. They wish the books them- 
selves; the footnotes and indexes in the books them- 
selves. They go from point to point in i.heir own 
way, each consulting his own partic\ilar needs. The 
catalogiie for them is hardly more than a starting 
point. It is not much more than a means of laying 
hands on a certain book when once they have learned 
that that certain book is the one they wish to see. 
The specialist finds more helpful than the catalogue 
a few minutes conversation with some one connected 
with the library and posted on the literature of the 
subject he is about to investigate. Such a person 
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in a general way outlines the range of the library’s 
resources, and puts him in touch with the subject if 
he is not so already, and indicates the location of the 
books he may wish to consult. Each year, as the 
output of books grows larger and as they become 
cheaper, the number each library can and must buy 
will increase and the annual additions to the cards 
in the catalogue will become greater in number. 
This will add to the expense. If the Library of 
Congress succeeds in its admirable plan of printing 
correct cards, purchasable at a small price by all 
libraries, this will reduce the original cost of the 
catalogue; but it will induce many libraries to add 
rapidly to their number of cards and so will add to 
the cost of their storage and arrangement. The 
labor of sorting a thousand new cards into their 
proper places among a million others is immense. 
This labor increases for erery library each year and 
will become for many small libraries a burden larger 
than they now anticipate. 

Nor is this all. Not only is the catalogue becom- 
ing an alarmingly expensive creation; not only is it 
growing more cumbersome to the user; not only does 
it contain each year a greater and greater amount of 
chaff — ^its cards referring to the dead books — rela- 
tively to the few grains of wheat — ^its cards referring 
to the live books ; but also it becomes as it grows an 
institution more and more diflQcult ,to revise. In 
most cases it must in time be revised. Librarians 
in hundreds of towns and smaller cities — and I 
believe in most large cities also — ^will soon find their 
shelf-space full. They will keep on buying books, 
more in number each year. They must make room 
for them. They will pronounce judgment on many 
of the older volumes and say that for their library 
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those books are dead. They will give them away, sell 
them or burn them. But the dead books are entered 
in the catalogue, on the shelf -list and in the accession 
books. And the labor of removing from the cata- 
logue and its allied lists all ti'aces of the books ju’o- 
nouuced dead and sent away is prodigious. Yet it 
must be carried through. I am not attempting to 
solve the problem I am presenting. 1 venture only 
to sound a warning. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, says it is time for 
libraries to begin to discriminate betAveen the living 
and the dead among books. He asks for new methods 
of treatment It is well that one who sjx'aks Avith 
authority says Avhat many have been saying for 
several years. It is not too soon to attack this 
problem. 

Add to President Eliot’s api)eal for a change from 
the hoarding process to the metliod of elimination 
the bold stateiuent by President Harper of Chicago 
University as to the place the library is to o(‘cupy 
in the educational institutions of the future — and his 
prophecies apply Avith equal force to th(^ public 
librai*y and its special community — and you have 
ample justification for the distinction alnauly made 
in this paper between the former ftnuttion of 
libraries — the imeservatiou of books — ami its lattcu* 
day functions, of evaluation, selection, direction ami 
distribution. 

President Harper says: “The library and the 
laboratory have already practically revolutionized 
the methods of higher education. Iiv tin* really mod- 
ern institAition, the chief building is the library. . . . 
The librarian is one of the most learned nuunlxirs of 
the faculty; in many instances, certainly the most 
influential. . . . The library, fifty years ago almost 
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unknown, today already the center of the institution's 
intellectual activity, half a century hence with its 
sister, the laboratory, almost equally unknown fifty 
years ago, will have absorbed all else, and will have 
become the institution itself.” 

Public as well as university libraries, as they 
develop into the influential institutions which Presi- 
dent Harper says they are to become, will change 
much from what they now are. Just what are the 
changes they will undergo, it is impossible to proph- 
esy. They have been indicated, we may reasonably 
suppose, by the changes they have undergone in the 
past few years. Their buildings, as already suggested, 
wall become simpler, better adapted to economical 
administration, more easily modified to suit new 
needs, and more readily enlarged for increasing use. 

Cataloguing methods will be simplified and cheap- 
ened. Some way must be discovered of making at 
least an author index which can be more easily kept 
up to date, more easily aud more quickly used, and 
more readily changed by the dropping of entries of 
books past their usefulness. It is probable that we 
shall be able to return to printed broadsides for this 
special purpose, though the card catalogue in its 
present form may not go out of use for the index of 
authors, titles aud subjects. 

Smaller libraries will confine themselves to keep- 
ing up small working collections, chiefly of the more 
recent books, constantly relieved of the burden of 
dead books, and carefully indexed. Historical ma- 
terial will be confined in them to the best books on 
the subject at large and to a very small portion of 
the local field. The omnium gatherum historical 
method now advocated for the libraries of small com- 
munities and practiced by many of them, will have 
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to be abandoned. Material will, by this method, soon 
accumulate beyond all possible control, and, being 
uncontrolled, will be of no use. Historical libraries 
will have to struggle with this problem of over-much 
material. Somehow the selective process even here 
must be put in operation. The libraries of a few 
great cities can, and probably will, go on accumulat- 
ing at large for some years to come. It is well that 
they should. A wise winnowing process can here be 
discovered only by much practice on large masses of 
material. But before long they too will find that a 
book is not a book if there is nothing useful in it; 
and that it is better to have the best well in hand, 
than a mixed mass of live and dead, unorganized, 
material. 

As President Eliot has said, the problem of hous- 
ing and indexing is already a serious one at Harvard. 
It is not less serious in other large libraries, although 
the fact is not often admitted. 

The plan suggested at Cambridge and Boston is 
one of the possible solutions of this problem of stor- 
age. This is, to erect in some place outside the city, 
where land is not valuable, an enormous warehouse, 
fireproof, simple, inexpensive, capable of indefinite 
extension ; and to consign to it the dead volumes from 
all the great libraries of the region. A difficulty here 
arises which has already been mentioned, that of so 
treating the catalogues of each library contributing 
to this warehouse that they will show that the books 
removed are no longer in the library proper, but in 
the warehouse. This difficuHy is one which, under 
present methods, will grow greater with oa(;h succeed- 
ing year, as the catalogues of each library increase 
in size and complexity. Another problem is, how to 
arrange the books in the warehouse so that any given 
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volume can be found after it has been learned from 
the catalogues in any of the contributing libraries, 
that it is actually “in storage.” If the coming flood 
is as great as it promises to be, and if ways of making, 
handling, storing, revising and consulting card or 
other catalogues, much less expensive of time, space 
and material than those now in use are not found, it 
will perhaps be necessary to cast aside all records of 
the books which have been pronounced dead and 
relegated to the storage warehouse, and treat those 
thus stored in the simplest possible manner — ^which 
is, to arrange them in one alphabetical series by 
authors. This method would discover duplicates; 
could be carried out by inexpensive labor; and yet 
would leave the books accessible to the occasional 
inquirer with little loss of time. The libraries proper, 
the efficient institutions of President Eliot’s desire 
and President Harper’s prophecy, would find them- 
selves relieved of a tremendous burden by adopting 
this selective process. They could soon become far 
more helpful to the ordinary student than they can 
hope to become as long as they are struggling under 
the weight of books rarely used and of unwieldy 
catalogues. 

The method of administration of the active, up to 
date, clean-cut working library of the future is still 
somewhat in question. 

This working library of the future, so far as we 
can foretell its character, is in a building which is 
well-lighted and can be easily readjusted, rearranged 
and extended to meet new conditions. Space for 
readers as well as books is ample. Its stack or store- 
room is planned to hold the least used books. It 
keeps its main working collection together, not scat- 
tering it in branches in public libraries, or in depart- 
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meut buildings in university libraries. Branch or 
departmental libraries will duplicate or sui)])lement 
the main libi'ary, not divide it. It is a working 
library, not a museum of antiquities, curios or art, 
aud it does not invite the sight-seer. It is kept up 
to date, as well by weeding out of volumes past their 
usefulness as by the purchase of the latest publica- 
tions. The most used books are most easily acces- 
sible aud most fully catalogued. Tlie latest reference 
lists and bibliographies on all subjects which the 
collection covers, are provided. Tith's for i)urchase 
are selected with great care; utility, and immediate 
utility, being considered first, raidty, beauty and ju’os- 
pective value last. Kiiles and regulations are few 
aud flexible. That the books be used is considered 
of the first imi)ortance. IMuseum i)ieces of whatever 
kind are not admitted to the library proper, have no 
place iu it, and hence give no occasion for close 
guardianship of the shelves. 

Card indexes to the proceedings of societies, to 
scientific journals and other imblications are now 
being made and inddished. (.)ne which <‘overs the 
field of zoology, published in Zurich, t5witzerland, 
already contains over (5(),0()0 cards. These indexes 
are expensive. To their first cost has to be added 
the cost of keeping and of the addition of new titles 
as they are received. In the future few librarl<is will 
find it possible to buy and keei) Tip more than a care- 
ful selection of such lists, only thos(‘ adai)t(*d to their 
own peculiar needs. The bm*den they will b<*(;ome in 
a few years will be clearly re<*ogniz(‘d. Also, the ease 
with which the knowledge they can inqiart can be 
transmitted from one library to another will be more 
fully appreciated. In this matter, as iu book-buying 
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aud book-weeding, cooperation between libraries by 
inter-library loans will make it easier for each com- 
munity to see the advantages of specialization, and of 
small collections kept well in hand. 

The free public library of to-day does not occupy 
the field of book-lending as completely as it supposed 
it did, even a few mouths ago. The Book-lovej*s' 
Library has demonstrated that many people in every 
community will borrow books of certain classes, even 
at some personal expense, if the opportunity is favoi*- 
able. The free public library evidently has not been 
offering the favoi'able opportunity. It is very doubt- 
ful if it ever can, or should. It null, in the future, 
concern itself less than ever with the circulation of 
light fiction. It will find it can use all the funds it 
can obtdin in the promotion of reading of a more 
serioxis character, aud in other work proper to it. 
It will reach out for the mechanic and the artisan — 
it has never yet had a hold on them — and will occupy 
itself more and more with the work of helping parents 
and teachers to train the young into the habit of 
reading good books, and into a working knowledge of 
books and journals of the informing kind. 

By cooperative effort, among libraries, as illus- 
trated by the work Mr. George lies is doing and has 
done, most, books as soon as published, will be evalu- 
ated at the hands of experts. The critical and exposi- 
tory notes thus obtained will be made generally avail- 
able. Less weight will be given to the completeness 
of bibliographies and more to their annotations, aud 
the skill they show in selection. Save for the maker 
of bibliographies, who has completeness for his only 
aim, a complete unannotated bibliography is of very 
little use. 
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In book selecting, in iiaiToAviiig bis library's lieUl, 
in tbe casting ont of tlead stock, all with the lieli) of 
expert adnce, the librarian must be arbitrary. But 
in tbe use of tbe books by the public in a public 
library, by tlie students in a college librai‘y — liere lie 
will remove all barriers. Tbe simplest and most 
flexible rules, based on the facts that tlie public owns 
its own institutions, and that most men ai-e honest 
and considerate of one anotliex*, will enaide him lo see 
that all claims are treated alike. Wugg(‘stions, criti- 
cisms, advice, demands, will he invit(‘d from all. 
Public otticers are i)ublic servants, and iniblic insti- 
tutions are supported to satisfy tlie: inihlic's mnals — 
these good old maxims will Ik* kejit ahvays in mind. 

Librarians have ])assed tlirongb tbe repository 
stage, when they did little more than collect and sav(‘; 
the identification stage^ when they devoted them- 
selves greatly to <-lassifying, tickiding and catalog- 
ing their books; tbe memorial stage*— which AVi* an* 
unhappily still blumh'ring through — when they sur- 
rendered themselves to the task of erecting <!r<‘(‘k 
temides, Italian i>alaces and com])osite tombs; the 
distribution stage, wherein they find themselves out- 
strip]>ed by commercial ventures which saw that tin* 
novel had become as much desired as tin* <laily paper; 
and they are. just entering upon tin* critical, evaluat- 
ing and educating stage. They are just b<*ginning to 
find themselves, as Pr<*sident ilarp(ir’s words t<*stify. 
In this j»resent stage they discover that th<*y ar(*, or 
may become, the center of many of thes forces in their 
respective communities which mak<‘i for s(n‘iul effi- 
oioncy and civic improvement. The modern public 
library is the helpful friend of scientific, art, and 
historical societies; of the educnti<mal labor organi- 
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zations; of city improvement organizations; of teach- 
ers’ clnbs and parents’ societies and women’s clubs. 
At the library should be the books and journals to 
which all these institutions must come for their guid- 
ance or material. Here shotild be rooms suitable for 
their gatherings. Here should be a spirit hospitable 
to them all; knowing what is in book.s, but keenly 
alive also to all that is best, all that is striving for 
helpful expression, in the people who own those books 
and hope much from them. 
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THE PLACE OF THE PUBLIC LIBEAEY IN 
A CITY’S LIFE 

Address at the Dedication of the Trenton, N. J., 
Public Library, June 9, 1902 

Cities and towns are now for the first time, and 
chiefly in this country, erecting altars to the gods 
of good fellowship, joy, and learning. These altars 
are our public libraries. We had, long ago, our 
buildings of city and state, our halls of legislation, 
our courts of justice. But these all speak more or 
less of wrong-doing, of justice and injustice, of 
repression. Most of them touch closely on partisan- 
ship and bitterness of feeling. We have had, since 
many centuries, in all our cities, the many meeting 
places of religious sects — our chapels, churches and 
cathedrals. They stand for much that is good. But 
they have not brought together the communities in 
which they are placed. A church is not always the 
center of the best life of all who live within the 
shadow of its spire. 

For several generations we have been building 
temples to the gods of learning and good citizenship 
— our schools. And they have come nearer to bring- 
ing together for the highest purpose the best impulses 
of all of us than have any other institutions. But 
they are not yet, as we hope some day they will be, 
for both old and young. Moreover, they speak of dis- 
cipline, of master and pupB, instead only of pure and 
simple fellowship in studies. 

And so we are, for the first time in all history, 
building, in our public libraries, temples of happi- 
ness and wisdom common to all. No other institu- 
tion which society has brought forth is so wide in 
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its scope ; so nuiversal in its appeal ; so near to every 
one of ns; so inviting to both yonng and old; so lit to 
teach, without arrogance, the ignorant and, without 
faltering, the wisest. 

A public library can be the center of the activities 
in a city that make for social efficiency. It can do 
more to bind the people of a city into one civic whole, 
and to develop among them the feeling that they 
are citizens of no mean city, than any other institu- 
tion yet established or than we as yet conceive. 

It lends many novels. Novels az'e d(>stine(l to 
play a large part in our life in the ne.vt few decades. 
A few hundred thousand read tliem now; in a few 
years millions will read them. As a nation, Ave are 
expressing ourselves tlirough them; in them av(‘ are 
putting our history, our hopes, our ideals. Many 
people, confined by nature and circumstanc<‘s to nar- 
row and laborious ih’es, will get from their nov(‘ls, 
here distributed, x*efreshment, inspix'ation, wider 
vieAvs, an admirable discontent. But th(‘y should be 
chosen with care. Tluwe ai*e enough of lh<‘ best to 
fill all needs. 

The clergy Avill find in the library the Ix'st. liooks 
in tluHdogy, bibli<*al criticism, and religion, and th(‘se 
books will Iielp them to keep from their thoughts all 
narrowness and hardness of doctrine. 

Brofessional men, and men of affairs, will not 
incline to use their libi-ary. But it can b(* made .so 
inviting that not a few will find it impossible to 
resist the temidation to steji asid<? from th(> l)(‘at<*n 
track of the day's routine and the morning i>aper into 
some by-i)ath of libwatnre, science*, or art. 

Public, libraries have not be<*n v(*ry successful in 
their attempts to ixu'suade workingmen, mechanic's, 
artisans, to give over the sinful habit of not using 
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their books. Perhaps it is impossible to establish 
the reading habit in those adults who get physically 
weary every day. Perhaps here we must wait for 
the new generation to come on with the habit ready 
formed, and formed largely through the influence of 
the library. But the library will give the oppor- 
tunity. We boast of our organizing skill. We owe 
much, very much, of our success in manufacture and 
trade to our skill in uniting man to man, and men 
to men, in great organizations working to one com- 
mon end. Much of this skill is due to a constant 
practice which goes with our social life. We are 
daily taught to cooperate. It would be difilcult to 
find the citizen, no matter how humble his station, 
who does not belong to several organized bodies, who 
does not get from those bodies practice in working in 
harmony with others to effect some wished-for end. 
Churches, church societies, fraternal orders, social 
clubs, labor organizations — ^their name is legion. 
They are one of our best schools for citizenship. 
They help us to pick out our leaders; they teach those 
leaders the art of management; tliey teach the rank 
and file the profits of cooperation. And especially 
strong is this form of social life among the skilled 
craftsmen. And so a library, having the books to 
which it wishes to attract these men, and having 
rooms well fitted for their meetings, vdll encourage 
them to gather in these rooms for all the purposes 
that one can plainly say are non-political, are not 
anti-social, are educational. There is always a little 
barrier between the brain-worker and the hand- 
worker. It should be slight. It should not lead to 
misunderstandings. If tlie hand-workers discover 
that the library is their building and that in it they 
have a meeting ground common with them to all their 
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fellow-citizens, this will do much to promote good 
uiiderstaiiding and mutual good will. Of course with 
this use of a library go such lectures and oxhihitious 
under the libi*ary's management as experience shows 
will produce good results. 

I was for many years in that land where women's 
clubs and wouven voters first greatly fiourislied — 
Colorado. 1 learned there what woman can do by 
organized effort for the broadening of her own life, 
for the betterment of her own city. 3Man.y puldic 
libraries owe their existence to women’s (‘fforts. 
They are every library’s good friends. Its books and 
rooms should, then, be made helpful in every possible 
way to tbe Avomen and their enterprises. 

Charitable and reform and educational associ- 
ations of all kinds flourish amazingly in all our cities. 
They are of value to those who take part in tlumi; 
they grow not infre(|uently into institutions of great 
influence. They should liml in the lilu*ary a hearty 
Avelcome, and should heli) to spread and strengthcm 
the intluenee of its books. 

With the groAvth of local prid(i among us, organi- 
zations for the improvement of cities will in<*r(‘ase in 
number and grow in strength. These a library will 
esi)ecially ti'y to foster. The libi*ary may AV<dl Ix^ the 
focal point of all those movements which make for 
a cleaner, a more beautiful, a more uttractivci city, 
a city in which it is better woith one’s wliihi to pass 
one’s days. With hooks and photograidm and hx*- 
tures and other tools, much can be done to foster 
such a habit of self-glorification as leads to clearer 
vision of the improvements a city needs and a 
stronger determination to secure them. 

To bring thorough work into better esteem; to 
make a little more dignified the plain, honest work 
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of our hands; to increase the interest in his day’s 
labor taken by the artisan; to spread a knowledge 
and appreciation of good design; these, as I like to 
understand them, are the objects of the arts-and- 
crafts movement, now so widespread. To a manu- 
facturing community this movement vill be of espe- 
cial value. It will lead to more and better trade 
and technical schools, to more practical and more 
effective work in draudng and art study in the public 
schools. It is part of that wonderful renaissance of 
art now taking place in this country which is so 
interesting and so encouraging. Of such a movement 
the library will be one of the natural centers. In its 
beginnings, especially, its resources will be of the 
greatest help. Out of the union of those interested 
in this field — architects, artists, artist-artisans, 
patrons of art — ^will grow in time the museum of art 
and handicraft which every manufacturing city 
greatly needs. 

Science and history will come in for attention. 
Societies already in existence will find in the library 
help in books and other material, rooms for their 
gatherings, quarters for storing their collections, 
until that happy time when each city has, as it should, 
a museum of science and a home for local historical 
material, both carefully adapted to work with young 
people in cooperation with the schools. 

Have I gone too far afield? I am sure not. All 
these things which we look forward to as part of the 
work which a library with a beautiful home can do, 
have already been done, or are in the process of doing 
somewhere in this country today. I am not offering 
you an impossible ideal. I am simply outlining what 
experience has already proved to be the modern 
American free public library’s proper function. 
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I liave purposely left to tlie last the pleasantest, 
most helping thing, work with the children. Here 
as elsewhere in this new' and wonderful field w'e have 
much to learn of detail; but here more than in any 
other direction we are sure of our results. We think 
we are a nation of readers. ^Ve have just begun to 
read. 1 believe I could prove that the practice of 
using the printed page, even of the daily papers, as 
a means of refreshment, information or training has 
only just begun to take root among us. Our schools 
and our cheap and soon to be still cheaper journals 
w’ill hasten the spread of this practice. In the adult 
W'e cannot guide it. In the youth w’e can, and here 
is where the library will show' its pow'cr. As an ally 
of the teachers in the public schools — the most usefxil 
of all the friends a library can acquire — the right 
books can be put into the liands of the children at 
the right time. The ability to read can be broadened 
into the habit of reading; the habit of reading can 
be guided into the habit of reading the tilings that 
make for w'isdom and happiness. The lilmary sliould 
buy for this purpose many books, many times more 
books than it thinks it will need. This will breed here 
a demand for good books — w’hich it will try the 
library’s resources and the generosity of its fri(*nds to 
satisfy. And through the books, again with the 
teachers’ aid, can be reached many thousands of 
parents, to whom by any other method appeal would 
be made in vain. And through books and teachers 
the library will help to implant in the minds of thou- 
sands of children that pride of place, that lov<* of 
neatness, that delight in a beautiful (lity, wbi<ii w'ilT 
come back in another generation in an irresistible 
demand for the nobler and more delectable city wiiich 
all hope to see. 
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■iddress Delivered before the Pennsylvania Library 
Association, November li), 1902 

lustitutions are results before they are causes; 
uhey come because they are wanted, not because they 
kvaut to come; they are formed to fill certain needs, 
ind the needs are felt before the institutions are 
'ormed. Libraries help to civilize, we hope and be- 
ieve ; but people have a certain degree of civilization 
before they bring forth libraries. Let central Africa 
:omorrow acquire traveling libraries thick as a plague 
)f flies, and let Carnegie library buildings crown 
jvery hill in eastern Asia, and central Africans and 
jastern Asians will still be as now, aliens to our 
;houghts and not friends of our firesides. First come 
ieace and civil cooperation; then the institutions 
vhich cooperation begets. 

This idea of universal education, from which 
ibraries come, is quite modern. It has developed as 
lave all movements which tend to break down caste 
listinctions. A few of the stronger and privileged 
;lass conceived of popular education as a good thing 
it just about the time that the populace itself awoke 
,0 find it w'anted education and was strong enough 

0 demand it, and to get it. So education grew from 

1 privilege to a right, and from a right to a duty, 
yieanwhile, we passed from books in chains to free 
mblic libraries. 

Now, these free public libraries, the natural pro- 
lucts of the idea of universal education as a duty, have 
ike the schools and like other institutions, their own 
>ecnliar inheritance. The marks of the days when 
looks were few and costly, wdien scholars only used 
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tliem and scliolars only kept them, and when scholars 
were all men of mediaeval learning, these marks are 
still plain on all our libraries. It would he inter- 
esting to trace some of our peculiarities of admini- 
stration, peculiarities which mark our methods off, 
too much perhaps, from the ways of doing things in 
other fields, hack to the ecclesiastical, inonkisli, 
university, learned, scholastic, exclusive, privileged 
days of the modern library’s history. 

I wish now to speak of only one factor in the 
library’s development, a factor which much influenced 
library methods in early library days — the supply of 
things to read. 

The supply of things to read has increased very 
remarkably in the last twenty years. Statistics on 
the subject are of little value back of 1S80. In tlx* 
census for that year and in those for 1890 and 3900 
we get the bases, not for exact comparisons, but for 
comparisons snlflciently accurate for our illumina- 
tion. These figures, after allowing for all possible 
errors, certainly stir the imagination and encourage 
prophecy. Those I shall give you relate only to this 
country. I am indebted for them to a bulletin of the 
twelfth census, by William S. Eossiter, on I’rinting 
and Publishing. I commend this bulletin to your 
consideration. And let me commend to you also, to 
be read in connection with .it, a recent address of 
Prof. Henry E. Armstrong before the educational 
science section of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. It is an appeal to the educa- 
tional world to face more frankly, the actual facts of 
life, and to endeavor to use those facts more freely in 
the exercise of the scientific imagination. 

Before quoting the figures of the increase in recent 
years, in the last two decades, of the supply of things 
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to read, I wish to call your attention to a few of the 
changes and discoveries and inventions which have 
helped to make this increase so great. 

In 18T0 a poor quality of printing paper cost 16 
cents a pound. Paper of better quality is sold to-day 
for 2 cents a pound. A curious fact illustrative of 
modern newspaper methods is here worth noting. 
Some newspapers find that when their circulation 
passes a certain point the quantity of paper used 
each day is so great that it is difficult to supply all 
the copies the market demands, and at the same time 
keep the charges for advertising down to a rate their 
customers are willing or able to pay. A certain New 
York paper is said to have found that the cost per 
line of advertising in one day’s issue, simply for the 
paper on which that line alone is printed, is 21 cents. 
Under present conditions a paper may almost have a 
circulation too large to be profitable. 

Up to 1880 type was made and set very much as 
it had been from its first invention several hundred 
years before. Now the punches, one of the most ex- 
pensive of the things required in type-making, are cut 
almost automatically from one model for type of any 
size of a given style. The Wicks type-casting ma- 
chine is reported as about to reduce the cost of type 
one-half. Using this machine the London Times is 
set in new type every day. Certain typesetting ma- 
chines do the work of several men. The Lanston 
monotype casts and sets and justifies lines — does all 
that a hand compositor can do — ^automatically and 
with astonishing rapidity, under the guidance of a 
strip of paper properly perforated by a machine 
almost as easy to operate as a typewriter. The Lino- 
type noachine casts solid bars of type with almost any 
desired changes of face. 
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All large papers aud most books are stereotyped 
before printing. A inaeUine now makes the stereo- 
type plates in a fraction of a minute from a matrix 
formed in a few seconds. Twenty years ago the 
making of these plates Avas a sIoav aud laborious pro- 
cess. The cylinder perfecting press dates l)ack fifty 
years. But improvements in presses have been very 
marked in the past twenty. Presses are uoav obtain- 
able which will delh’er in one hour 100,000 ucavs- 
papers complete aud folded and printed in tAvelve 
colors. 

I don’t need to speak of recent progress in the 
art of newsgathering. Your dtiily paper tells you of it. 
And the syndicating method of these days whereby 
a score of papers have, each for a small sum, the 
w’ork of the best experts in literature, science, art and 
other fields — this is a nuuwel of yesterday, yet is 
familiar to us all. 

Books are set aud stereotyped aud printed as are 
the daily papers, and many of them almost as i‘ai)idly 
and cheaply. Machines fold them, gather them and 
sew them; machines make their coA’ers; macliiues put 
cover and book together. A neat aud attractive l>ook 
bound in cloth aud nicely lettered can be bouglit 
today, at retail, for 5 cents. 

The adva’tising habit has grown. The income of 
neAvspapers in this country from advertising alone is 
estimated at $100,000,000 per year. This is more 
than double the income from the same sourcMj in 1880, 
The income from advertising is Avhat makes the great 
newspaper possible. 

While tliese things have been thus developing, 
making things to read much easier to produc(^ a ml 
therefore much cheaper, the market for tlumi has 
steadily grown. The horizon of every man is AA'ider 
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than it was twenty years ago ; he wants to know more 
about things; the schools turn out more readers 
than ever before; every street car invites to practice 
in reading ; every vacant lot bears on its awful front 
a child’s first readei’, and on evei-y wayside fence 
from here to the Pacific is a better reading lesson 
than our great grandsires found in the horn-books 
they treasured with such care. 

And what has resulted from these changes in the 
methods of producing things to read? In this coun- 
try libraries of 1,000 volumes and over have increased 
in number from about 2,500 to about 5,000 in the 
past twenty years. The number of volumes in these 
libraries increased in the same period from about 
12,000,000 to about 44,000,000. The new books pro- 
duced each year number about 6,000. Of the copies 
of old books the ntimber is outside the realm of sur- 
mise. Since 1880 the department store has come into 
the field. It sells books by the cord, not by the 
volume. 

Book j)roduction to-day in this country is certainly 
many times what it was twenty years ago. Librari- 
ans lend a good many books in a year; for a modest 
guess let us say 100,000,000. But that forms only a 
drop in the total of the reading done in this country 
of the total even of the reading of books. 

Of the production and reading of periodicals we 
must speak also chiefiy in general terms, though we 
have a few figures which, as I have suggested, illumi- 
nate our generalities. In this counfecy there is 
printed a daily newspaper every day for every five 
persons, about 20,000,000 copies per day. Since 1890 
the capital invested in the printing and publishing 
business has more than doubled. In ten years the 
number of copies of papers and journals produced 
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in a year lias doubled. In ten years the number of 
copies of papers and journals produced in a year lias 
doubled from 4,000,000,000 to 8,000,000,000. In fifty 
years tbe same product has increased twenty fold. 
Mr. Eossiter tells me he got those figures from returns 
sent into the census office dii-ect from the publishers. 
I worked out the same statistics two years ago from 
a newspaper directory. Jily totals were about half as 
large as those of the twelfth census. The truth prob- 
ably lies somewhere between the two. Of this total 
issue the daily papers form about two-thirds. Other 
kinds of publications have increased much more 
slowly than the newspapers. The latter are gradu- 
ally taking up the whole field. They will increase in 
number. They have not yet secured as readers, so I 
believe, more than one-fourth of the total of possible 
readers in this country, which I jiut at about 
40,000,000. These 30,000,000 non-consumers of to-day 
will come into the reading class with tremendous 
rapidity. Progi'ess in such matters, as George lies 
so aptly says, is by leaps and bounds. The newsi)aper 
reader is a possible book reader. In many cases he 
becomes both a book reader and a book buyer. The 
book market will increase in the next twenty years 
as it never has before — even in the astonishing last 
two decades of the nineteenth century. With a 
greater market there will com(% a relative d(‘crease in 
the price per volume. The prizes of authorship will 
increase, more will write, and if our entire civiliza- 
tion is not moving on the wrong road, books will be 
better as well as cheaper and greater in number. 

In a country which is rushing headlong into the 
printing, publishing and reading habits; with the 
production of things to read, from the most trivial 
journal to the most ponderous volume of science or 
history, all on a purely commercial basis, what is the 
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Avork we are to do? We were once keepers of the 
hooks; now we are keepers of a few of the many 
millions of hooks. Books were once the greater part 
of all that there was to read; now books are but a 
trifling portion of the things that are daily read. 

We must learn to handle hooks with less labor 
axid expense. Our incomes cannot, in their growth, 
keep pace with the growth in the number of the books 
we must take care of. The new book in very many 
cases deprives the older book of its usefulness. We 
must find some way of dropping from shelves and 
our lists the older books which age makes useless. A 
distinction is made hetAV’een books of power and books 
of knowledge. The conclusions drawn from this 
classification do not hold, save in small degree. The 
distinction is even very misleading in some of the 
aspects under which it has been presented. There 
are great old books, which are broad, universal, endur- 
ing, because they give us the penetrating view of life 
of the man of genixis, of the seer, the poet, the native- 
born psychologist. There are others which have 
gathered greatness with the lapse of time because a 
fashion of scholarship, the dictates of a religion, the 
literary customs of a people have led to their reten- 
tion, and have woven them by quotation, paraphrase 
and allusion into the fabric of present literature. 
But these books are not many. A great part of those 
which are often counted as among them simply shine 
by a little borrowed light. And the best of the books 
of power — ^the worship which comes to them is often 
born of a fashion, of a pseudo culture which apes the 
real thing. And as the newspaper comes still closer 
to life, takes all knowledge for its province still more 
fully, brings us in closer touch each day with other 
peoples and their civilizations, we must — at least the 
coming generation must — ^loosen a little our hold on 
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the historic, mythologic, religious and literary back- 
ground of our own people that we may have time and 
strength and brain to spare for the task of broaden- 
ing into a sympathetic understanding of those other 
peoples. What Darwin lays down as the foundation 
of social order, sympathy, has, for indispensable ele- 
ments, community of interest and likeness in knowl- 
edge. We hope for the federation of the world. In 
preparation for it each race must regard less exclu- 
sively its own past and acquaint itself more freely 
and more willingly with the religious and social 
legacies of other races. So the great books will lose 
their uniqueness, because other great books of other 
great peoples will stand beside them as their equals. 

Moreover, it is not from books, even from the 
great books, that the man of action chiefly gets his 
insight into human nature, into the society in which 
he lives. Life is before him. He sees it, lives it, and 
interprets it for himself. The thing he needs, that 
he may first exercise his imagination on the work 
that lies before him, and then carry out that which 
he has imagined, is the latest record of man’s control 
over nature. His psychology comes from birth and 
daily exercise. His facts, these must be handed to 
him by his fellows. It is science that he must have. 
The books of chemistry, of engineering, of machinery 
— ^these are for him the books of power. The great 
hooks of the humanities, these we must have; but 
with these, almost before these, we must have the 
hooks of knowledge. 

And they come, and go, so swiftly; they replace 
one another like shadows on the wall. Those which 
time has made useless gather on our shelves ; old age 
and desuetude creep on them almost in a day. We 
must drop the old ones; secure the new ones; make 
them quickly accessible; invite all to their use; gather 
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young workingmen about them; make ourselves in 
this field of action — ^this field which covers so great a 
part of the whole area of modern life — quite indis- 
pensable. 

To come to simple and practicable suggestions: 
we librarians should collect and publish in various 
forms annotated lists of the latest books as they 
appear on scientific and industrial subjects. We are 
several thousand strong. We can cooperate if we 
will. We should not wait for men outside our ranks 
again to set us the example. 

Open shelves are here to stay. The public knows 
when it comes into its own, even if it does not always 
know its own before it inherits it. A business insti- 
tution can place its books on open cases in a thousand 
drug stores and count its losses as a small fraction 
of what it gains thereby. Why cannot the public 
library bring its books in somewhat similar fashion 
into the heart of a city, and count the gain to 999 
citizens as more than compensating for their loss 
from the meanness of the thousandth. 

I wonder if publicity of scandals promotes wick- 
edness? Vice stalks at large through a thousand 
thousand pages of the public press each day. I won- 
der if thereby vice grows in favor? Probably more 
crimes are read of every day in America by more peo- 
ple than in any other country in the world. I wonder 
if we are more vicious than others? I doubt it. At 
any rate it waits to be proved. Of the viceful novel 
the same things are true. We read Uiem; and our 
social fabric still hangs together. My conclusion is 
this, that, as to fiction in our libraries it is simple- 
mindedness in us that leads us to haggle and quibble 
over tiie question of admitting a certain novel to our 
shelves when the papers every day give everybody their 
full of stories more immoral than the novel and when 
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the very novel in question has, while we weigh and 
consider, already been read by more thousands than 
will ever find it on our shelves. I am aware that as a 
public institution we must lend an ear to Mrs. Grundy 
— I would it were a deaf one ! But with fiction, the 
question is iiot so much, does it square with our 
notions of purity, as has it strength? Is it alive? 
Is it true? Does it say something? Is it from the 
brain of a prophet, a poet, a diviner of things? The 
canting twaddler, his are the books we can dispense 
with. 

I would like to speak of the opportunities libraries 
have, from the changed conditions of printing and of 
pictiire reproduction, to promote the best kind of art 
education — ^the art edxication which means increased 
art appreciation, increased aesthetic sensitiveness. 
But that is too long a story. I must, however, call 
your attention, though very briefly, to the work that 
lies before us in cooperation with publishers and book 
sellers. Our present controversy with them is de- 
plorable. It is born of ignorance of the mutual aid 
we might give one another, the possibility of which 
seems never to have been realized. To mention only 
one point: above all other persons we hold the key 
to the tastes and interests, as to the books for young 
people in this country — ^the coming readers and buy- 
ers of books. This through our intimate and friendly 
relations witli schools and teachers. In one way and 
another I have from time to time in the past ten 
years tried to tell publishers that libraries can help 
them, and would like to do so, and I have tried to 
tell librarians that they can help the publishers, and 
that they should. The publishers have stood by the 
conservatism of the dollars in sight; we have stood on 
a stupid dignity, and we are apparently farther apart 
than ever. I believe that the full and free discussion 
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of our relutions, wMcL. is coming, will result in our 
arriving at an understanding of one another and at 
a generous and helpful cooperation. 

Another point in our management of libraries 
illuminated by a plain presentation of the facts of 
modern print-production is our relations to the daily 
press. The press must and does give ns the “news." 
Within this little word are now embraced all aspects 
of human activity. Our function it will be to help 
the people who establish us to select from all printed 
presentments of the life of today those best adapted 
to their needs. From the papers we can rightly ask, 
aud, save for slips now and then, due to human frail- 
ties, to weak points unavoidable in a machine so great 
and complex as a modern newspaper ofS.ce, we need 
never ask in vain for sympathetic aid. We have 
never asked enough. A body of workers as large as 
ours, one not lacking in persons of sense and discern- 
ment, engaged heart and soul in a good and helpful 
piiblic service, a body like this owes it to the work 
it is trying to do to put that work early, late and 
often before the public. I have long advocated a 
committee of the American Library Association on 
publicity. It should have taken up the work ten 
years ago. It is not too soon to begin. Our forerun- 
ners were students, consumers of the midnight oil. 
They held themselves apart. They modestly offered 
to the world, now and again, the results of their 
labors. Our work is different; we make libraries 
useful to the scholars, but also we try to make them 
active agencies in popular education. For this latter 
work especially we need daily the publicity, the 
kindly criticism and the encouragement which the 
newspapers have always shown themselves ready to 
give. 
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Address Delivered before the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, December 29, 
1902 

We sometimes speak scornfnlly ot “mere words.” 
That is because it is easier to make sounds than it is 
to talk sense. Orators tend to run to sound. A 
pinch of plain reason makes a multitude of fine words 
seem like substantial mental food. The younger we 
are the more ready we are to take the crackling of 
a few thorns for a good hot fire. Where deception is 
easy deceivers multiply. So good teachers are always 
on the watch against the word habit. And they 
wisely speak in scorn, sometimes, of “mere words.” 

But now and then the word’s side of the case may 
properly be presented. 

Words mark us off from other animals. When 
we had invented language we had climbed on to the 
high table-land of humaniiy. We are the only rea- 
sonable race. If other creatures are rational, their 
reasoning is hardly of our kind. We think almost 
solely in words ; and can we think of a thought which 
— ^not using words — ^is not the kind of thought we 
use when we think? The question is a pleasant 
puzzle. At least it serves my turn, for I am trying 
to bring up vividly the idea that words underlie our 
whole life; are the signs: of our nobiliiy and a cause 
thereof; are bonds of society, the records of our pro- 
gress and the steps on which we rise. And they are, 
some of them, as full of emotion as others axe of 
meaning. Association, constant use, experience, 
story, fable, history, all have made them able to 
arouse in us sentiments grave and gay, feelings of 
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grief, pity, joy, reverence, emotion, Ts^onder. It is a. 
curious and astounding thing this power to touch all 
the stops in the complex organ of our emotions whicli 
a “mere word” enjoys. Were a violinist to play to 
you here and now a bar or two from “Yankee Doodle” 
or “America” or “Home, Sweet Home” or “Dixie,” 
yon would he moved, each and every one of you; 
vaguely perhaps, perhaps very definitely, but some- 
how the mere vibration of the strings of the violin 
u'ould thrill through every one of us. This is won- 
derful when soberly thought of. Still more wonder- 
ful it is that the vibrations I may set in motion from 
my throat, fashioned at my will to make a certain 
familiar word, can likewise move you, and still more 
definitely, deeply, and permanently than the far moi'e 
cunningly-fashioned notes of the violin. I will try 
it. Be as coldly observant and critical as you please 
— while I simply name to you a few names — ^it will 
only make my little experiment the more interesting : 

“Aladdin, Babylon, the Pyramids, Homer, Ulys- 
ses, the Parthenon, the Tiber, Julius (laesar, the 
Goths, Charlemagne, King Alfred, Eichard of the 
Lion Heart, the Crusades, Naixdeon, A\'at(‘rl()o, Lex- 
ington, Washington, the Nile, Pharaoh, Closes, Ihiles- 
tine, Herod, the sea of Galilee, Nsizareth, the Garden 
of Gethseniane, Calvary.” 

As I repeated those words you got from them a 
feeling of sympathy, of awe, of vast distance, of long 
lapse of years, of exultation, of reverence, of tender- 
ness, and with these feelings, not at once pei*hap.H as 
strong and clear as “Dixie” could arouse, but deeper, 
came a tumult of thoughts of every form and tiatnre. 
In, or with, or by those few simple sounds yon trav- 
eled, from the Egypt of three thousand years ago 
down through Greece and Eome, and the Middle Ages, 
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and modern times to our Eevolntion, and tlien vent 
back for a moment to the great figure of all Mstory 
and to the religion in which you live. Just a handful 
of words. Consider their power. “Mere words !" 

This is not all of my argument. This sensitive- 
ness to words does not come by nature. One may 
be born to be musical. One is not born to a knowl- 
edge of Julius Caesar. We speak of such things as 
my little list of words recalls as part of the inheri- 
tance of the race. They are not so save in a re- 
stricted sense. We do not inherit them. We learn 
them. Many times as the story of Aladdin has been 
told, it must be told again for each and every child, 
as new generations come on the stage. Consider the 
observation, reading, and study that each of you 
engaged in before your brains were so attuned that 
those simple sounds I made aroused in them sym- 
pathetic vibrations of thought and feeling. Was it 
worth your while? Do you feel that, being thus 
attuned, you have a better claim to rank as women of 
intelligence? 

We all seek pleasure. To make to-morrow not less 
full of joy than to-day, and to keep from it some of 
to-day’s pains and sorrow's; this sums up our aims. I 
am not forgetting that one of to-morrow’s anticipated 
pleasures may be tlie making others a little happier 
than W'e did to-day. I am not now going into the 
field of ethics. I am trying to bring out in a little 
different light the old picture of the delights of a 
many-sided interest. The oyster may find content in 
mud and high water, the cow in her cud and the shade 
of a tree. We of the great race of human-kind have 
long thought it better worth our while to count time 
by interests, images, thoughts, emotions, than by vaca- 
tions and holidays. We like to live. We think living 
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is worth while. And we put all we can into the 
field of onr own intellect and emotions, that life may 
thereby be long, however short and few its days. 

Going on with the argument for a moment: far 
more effective in playing on onr emotions and broad- 
ening our horizon than smgle words, are words in 
combination. Here the skill of the artist comes in, 
and here, too, we get in greater strength the elements 
of memory, habit, association, and suggestion. This 
is a commonplace, the power of language; our de- 
pendence on it; the strong and many-sti-anded and 
multi-colored warp it makes for the wonderful tapes- 
try of the life of man, of which our daily conduct is 
the woof. 

It is a commonplace, but one that we find more 
marvelous, more admirable, fresher in its newness 
with each day’s progress in our lifelong education. 

Let me point my moral with a few simple phrases 
which your own manner of up-bringing have made fit 
to move you: 

“In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. 

“And tlie earth was without form, and void ; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the waters. x\nd God 

said. Let there be light: and there was light. 

«**«**» 

“Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, 
and said : 

“Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words, 
without knowledge? 

“Gird up now thy loins like a man; for I will 
demand of thee and answer thou me. 

“Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth? declare, if thou hast understanding. 
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“Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou 
knowest : or who hath stretched the line upon it? 

“Whereupon are the foundations thereof fast- 
ened? or who laid the corner thereof; 

“When the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy? 

******* 

“Caust thou bind the sweet influence of Pleiades, 
or loose the bands of Orion? 

“Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season ; 
or caust thou guide Arcturus with his sons? 

“Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? Canst 

thou set the dominion thereof in the earth? 

* ****** 

“The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want. 

“He malieth me to lie down in green pastures : he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. 

“He restoreth my soul : he leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness for his name's sake. 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the ■ 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil : for thou art with 

me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

* ****** 

Of the power of these phrases to move us I need 
not speak. We read them, we hear them — and they 
conquer us. 

We have come now to reading, and I am nearer 
the point I wish to impress upon you. I have re- 
nainded you that you live in words; that through 
them your life is compact of meaning and full of 
delights. I have needed but to hint that only by 
long study, by constant practice in them, by varied 
experience with thousands of them in many thou- 
sands of relations, have words come to bring to you 
a full burden of suggestion, a good measure of joy. 
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The coiicliisiou is phiin. To live a full life we must 
will a full appreciation of all that words convey, we 
must understand their simplest message; also, we 
must feel their deeper significance, as when a master 
hand plays upon them and presents to us — as does 
Emerson, for example, in his “Concord Bridge" — a 
world of human nature and human life in a few 
short lines. 

This is no question of A, I>, C. This knowledge 
of words does not come at the end of the Fourth 
Reader. This is a matter of many men of talents as 
set forth in their books. To know life, to feel life, 
to know our fellows, to live, in a deep sense of that 
word, we must have met the kings among men in 
the words in which tlu^y have set themselves before 
us. The old things that belong to our race, the gods, 
the heroes, the scenes, the deeds, the fancies of our 
fathers’ fathers, all these we must have tak(>n up 
into ourselves before life can have for us that fullness 
we desire. In a word, we must read. 

We have come now to the relations of libraries 
and schools. The libraries are esfaiblished that they 
may gather together the best of the fruits of the tree 
of human speech, spread tlnuu lK*for(‘ m(u» in all 
liberality and invite all to enjoy them. The schools 
are in part established that they may t(dl the young 
how to enjoy this feast. They do this. How mucli 
more they do for civility, hoiu'sty, and other simple 
and fiindamental virtues in those first six years of 
schoo‘1 I am not here to tell you. They teach the 
young to read. They put them in touch with woi'ds 
and phrases; they point out to them the delectable 
mountains of human thought and action as set forth 
in “mere words,” and then they let them go. It is 
to be lamented that they go so soon. At twelve, at 
thirteen, at fourteen at the most these yoxing men 
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and women in your care, whose lives could be so 
broadened, sweetened, mellowed, humanized by a few 
years’ daily contact with the wisest, noblest, wittiest 
of our kind as their own words portray them — at tin'g 
early age, when reading has hardly begun, they leave 
you, and they leave almost all of the best reading at 
the same time. If, now — and I told you my point is 
an old, familiar one, of which, none the less, I hope 
you will never tire — ^if now, you can bring these 
young citizens of yours into sympathy with the books 
the libraries would persuade them to read; if you 
make “mere words” inviting to them; if you can 
impress upon them the reading habit; then the 
libraries can supplement your good work; will rejoice 
in empty shelves ; will feel that they are not in vain ; 
and the coming generations will delight, one and all, 
in that which good books can give; will speak more 
plainly; will think more clearly; will be less often 
led astray by the “mere words” of false prophets 
of every kind; mil see that all men are of the one 
country of humanity; and will, to sum it all, be better 
citizens of a good state. 

To get children into the reading habit you need 
right at your elbow some of the good books the 
libraries contain. You need this one to help you in 
your work; that one to broaden, for the pupils, the 
text book’s limited view; another to tell them more 
of the great man or the notable event at which the 
lesson only hints. You need them to help you to find 
the one field of knowledge in which that boy, a seem- 
ing monument of indifference — ^and you all have such 
in your classes — ^may find an interest; and always 
you need them of many kinds to promote practice in 
reading, to encourage the reading habit, to send home 
with the pupils to their firemdes. 

The day will come when every schoolroom in the 
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land will be a branch of its nearest library. All pres- 
ent tendencies in library work point that way. That 
is the relation of library and school I have worked 
towards for a good many years. Children must learn 
to read. They must learn to read readily, and to 
read understandingly. , For this they need practice. 
They must form the luVbit of reading; and the habit 
of reading good things. And all this they must do 
before they leave your care at thirteen or foxirteen 
years of age. The supplementary reader has done 
much in this direction. How much only the older 
among you can realize. The libraries, with a branch 
in every schoolroom, will do more. What can you 
do to help them? 

First, if you have a public library in your town 
make yourself familiar with it. Lejirn how to use 
it; how to get books from it; learn to use its books 
of reference, what its resources are in the lines you 
are teaching, and discover all the things it is willing 
and able to do for you in the way of books. Will it 
lend you an armful? Will it buy the books you ask 
for, if not already on its shelves? Will it' welcome 
your pupils and lend them books? Will it receive 
courteously a roomful of them if they come for some 
reasonable purpose? Learn those things. You will 
find the learning a pleasure. 

Next, test your own knowledge of the best books 
for the young. If you have not read them already, 
if evil fortune denied to your childhood the fearsome 
delight of discovering, with Crusoe, a strange foot- 
print on the sandy shore; if you never saw Giant 
Despair overthrown, or the Sleeping Beauty wake, 
or the portcullis graze Marmion’s plume, it is still 
not too late. You sinned, or were sinned against, or 
both. But the gateway to the realm of childhood’s 
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fancies is never closed. Get Scudder’s “Children's 
Book” and read it through. 

Read also the good books about children by grown 
up people for grown up people. Try Barrie’s “Little 
White Bird,” and see if birth and education have 
made you fit to enjoy a master of English, a man of 
tenderest sympathies, a prophet of the land of 
children. 

All this, you may tell me you have done. This 
seems to you an old story. Your supplementary 
readers have brought you and your pupils into close 
touch with these things. Let us hope this is so. 

But I believe you will find there is something yet 
to do in reading in which the library can be of help. 
Reading comes by practice. The practice which a 
pupil gets during school hours does not make him a 
quick and skillful reader. There is not enough of it. 
If you encourage the reading habit and lead that 
habit, as you easily can, along good lines, your pupils 
will gain much, simply in knowledge of words, in 
ability to get the meaning out of print, even though 
we say nothing of the help their reading will give 
them in other ways. 

I have lectured you enough. I am afraid I may 
alarm you by my preaching ; may make books seem a 
burden and public libraries things to be avoided. That 
would be a grievous mistake. Libraries are pleasant 
places. Their shelves do not groan with the wisdom 
that is on them. They delight in their burdens. 
Their books are like your own companions, grave or 
gay, as nature made them. And one may believe that 
the great men, our fellows, who made the best of 
them, rejoice mightily when any words of theirs add 
to the happiness of any one of us. 

Libraries are founded to add to the joy of your 
lives and to lighten your daily work. 
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Some observers of the book market believe the day 
of the booming of the novel is nearly over. They 
think that the time when a new story can be puffed 
and advertised into tremendous popularity is past. 
This opinion has little basis in fact. Novels have been 
increasingly with us for a round lumdred years. For 
several thousand years men have taken pleasure in 
prose fiction. Like the ruler, the priest, the trader, 
and the artist, the story-teller has been -v^dth us from 
camp-fires to cities and from huts to palaces. We 
cannot shake him off, and would not if we could. He 
has made us kuoum to ourselves. At his best he has 
interpreted life for us, broadened us and mellowed 
us; at his poorest he has diverted us and made us 
forget the pettiness of our work and spirit. When 
his tales found the opport\uiity of print, and mul- 
tiplied themselves a thousand times in an hour, his 
fascination did not increase, but his circle of listeners 
widened. It is widening still. 

Consider the present situation and its signs of the 
future. There are to-day in this country probably 
twice as many readers of newspapers as there were 
ten years ago. Many of those who read before now 
read more. But those who read ten years ago could 
not, if they read all day and all night, consume the 
thousands of millions of papers and journals our 
presses now give us each year. The ranks of the 
readers get new recruits every day. A few come up 
into the reading class through high schools and col- 
leges ; but only the smallest fraction through the lat- 
ter, and only a pitifully small percentage through the 
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former. The most come iiy tliroiigli A, B, ab, street 
signs, posters, nickel stories, and the daily paper 
itself. 

Not all of ns are readers yet. There is ninch 
popular error on this subject. Eew' adults in America 
are illiterates; bnt not all W'ho knoAv lunv to read 
take advantage of their kmnvledge. The majority of 
all tlie possible readers in this conntry do not, pro]»- 
erly speaking, read at all. I mean this literally. 1 
do not mean that they do not clearly nnderstand what 
they read, bnt that they do not nse print, save very 
rarely, for any imrpose whatsoever. Bnt ont of this 
majority there are passing every year thonsands and 
tens of thonsands into the reading class. That this 
change has been taking place rapidly in the ])ast tt*n 
years the growth of newspaper prodnction and of an 
accompanying newspaper consnmption in that period 
is abundant evidence. That the transformation is 
not complete, that many millions of literates have y(*t 
to graduate into the class of actnal readtws, could be 
shown by statistics of present nevv'spaper consnm])- 
tion and of the ivossible readers in the country, s(‘t 
forth in connection with a study of the areas in which 
the present output of reading is consumed. Every 
month and every year a new army of users of ]>rint 
marches into the field out of the country of the non- 
reading. This army is recruited ivartly from the 
additions to our population, but chiefly, as I have 
said, from those who could read before and did not. 
These incoming hordes of devourers of hooks are 
nearly all of the class that gets its fundamentals only 
from the public schools, its practice from wayside 
fences and daily papers. They want the facts of life. 
They get them, disjointed and disconnected, from the 
newspapers. They want also the story; the romance; 
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tlie contiuuous, connected narriitire, reflecting their 
own life, hnt touched with more emotion than they 
are quite conscious of, and painting their ideals iii 
bright, unmistakable colors with broad, strong con- 
trasts. In a word, they want stories. At fli-st they 
read chiefly authors whose names never apijear in our 
literary journals. They read them more than any 
save careful observers ever realize. Gradually, out 
of the many millions, a fcAV millions come into the 
field which we complacently speak of as “current 
literature.” And these few millions are they who 
make it sure that novels, as they appear in this field 
of current literature, will continue to sell in huge 
editions, and will continue to be as readily subject to 
booms by skillful advertising as the latest soap or the 
newest health food. The sum of it all is, the people, 
as always, want stories. 

And stories are probably good for them. The 
novel today seems to express the present man more 
fully than any other form of literature. It is the 
most common form of art. It can touch all subjects, 
express all feelings, teach all doctrines. Unless all 
signs fail, it is sure to widen its field still further, to 
become still more widely read, to teach us more 
readily, to set forth our character, history, and aims 
more comprehensively still. 

As a librarian the subject of novels interests me 
keenly. The librarian is a public servant, appointed 
primarily not as a censor but as a distributer of 
books. He is employed to supply, but within certain 
limits, the books the people ask for. What are the 
limits? The people wish novels; novels are probably 
helpful to them — ^which novels shall he give them? 

Financial considerations compel a selection. No 
library can buy all. Help in finding an approximate 
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aiiswei* to this impoi-taiit question can be got by learn- 
ing wliicb aiitboi'S, by the libraries’ own showing, are 
chiefly in demaiid to-day. 

From thirty-four typical libraries in this coiuitry 
— libraries ranging hi size from those of New Eng- 
land country towns to those of cities like St. Louis 
and Cleveland — I obtained lists of the names of all 
the authors of fiction for adults reiiresented by the 
novels lent on three separate days; also figures show- 
ing the total number of books of each author lent 
on the three days. These names and figures I have 
tabulated, and I give some of the more imiiortant 
results below. 

In reading the names and figures several things 
should be taken note of, if we Avould avoid an entire 
misunderstanding of them. In the first idace, this 
list shows the preference, not of book-buyers, Init of 
free public library users. Of course borrowers at 
public libraries are also buyers of books, but this list 
represents their i>references as borrowers. General 
observation jiermits us to conclude that it represents 
fairly well also the iireferences of the borrowers, and 
others, as book-buyers. The “best-selling” novels of a 
given Aveek are usually the most ofteu-asked-for novels 
at the public libraries. This list, however, fails to 
follow the best-selling list more closely than it does 
because not all libraries buy all the best-selling novels, 
and because the borrower at the library usually takes 
some novel, even if he cannot get the novel of his 
choice; and because this list, being a list of authors, 
not of books, is affected greatly by the fact that some 
of the authors in it are represented in most librirries 
by many different titles. Crawford, for example, 
stands first, partly by reason of the fact that he is 
almost always on the shelves. He is taken many 
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times as a last resort. He is fairly popular ; and tlieii 
tliere are so many of him ! 

Then we should remember that this list repre- 
sents in a measure the preference for hooks of a 
certain general class, rather than a preference for 
specific authors. Mary Johnston and Winston 
Churchill, for example, stand near the head; but they 
are there because their books are of the type now 
poi)ular — historic, dramatic, simple, and superficial, 
rather than deep and elemental. Were tliey to pub- 
lish no more books, their names would drop out of 
sight on another list of this kind made up a year 
from now; while Dumas and Dickens, men of more 
individuality, appealing to more permanent tastes, 
w'ould occupy about the same positions they do here. 

Again, this is a list of waiters, not of books. Were 
it a list of books, we may be sure the names would 
be very differently arranged. Mr. Orunden, of the 
St. Louis Library, has shown, by careful study of 
the issue of the more popular of the novels on his 
shelves, that “Les Misdrables,” “Vanity Fair,” “The 
Three Guardsmen,” and other books, put by common 
consent among the great books of the world, are those 
most often read by library borrowers; that they main- 
tain their places in the front rank, in spite of the 
seemingly greater popularity of the novels of the 
hour. 

I have alluded to the fact that Crawford and 
other authors of like fecundity, as King and Eoe, 
owe their prominence in part to the fact that they 
have written so many books. They are assisted in 
gaining their eminence — I am not now attempting to 
say whether that eminence reflects credit on the work 
the public libraries are doing or not — ^by the practice 
which is common in libraries of buying all the works 
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of an author as they appear once he has gained the 
public’s ear. It is quite customary, for example, 
having met the public demand with a dozen copies of 
the first success of Jenkins, to buy a dozen of Jenk- 
ins’s later efforts as they appear, regardless of the 
question of their merit. And wliile they are doing 
this, librarians iieglect, as inquiries I have made have 
shown, to STipply the constant demand for the older 
novels on which time has set the seal of approval. Of 
a list of one hundred of the best tiovels, compiled by 
any competent judge, most librarians would find on 
their shelves in the busy season hardly more than 
half, in good presentable condition. This manner of 
novel-buying of course woi*ks to the disadvantage of 
the standards, and helps to bring into greater use the 
antliors we find first on my list. But here another 
fact' should be borne in mind — that, of popular novels 
of the hour no library buys enough copies to supidy 
the demand. As it is the actual demand we are try- 
ing to measure, our figures fail us in that they show 
the demand as modified by an insufficient supply. If 
all the libriu'ies contributing to this r(‘i)ort w(u*e to 
purchase the latest popular novel up to th<» limit of 
the inquiries made for it, a list like this would change 
as to the axithors which stand near its head almost 
from day to day. Probably this ever-present limit 
of supply gives us in these returns a better index to 
the character of the average reading called for than 
wo\ild like returns from libraries which suppli(‘d all 
calls for the latest craze in fiction. 

To make the significance of this list and its ac- 
companying figur<‘s perfectly plain, I should say 
again that in thirty-four representative librari<‘s in 
this country there were lent on three days in tlu* cur- 
rent year a total of 10,144 novels. Tliese novels were 
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by about 1,200 authors. Of the total number of 
novels — in round numbers, 20,000 — 678 vere by 
E. Marion Crawford, 535 by Rosa N. Carey, 486 by 
Alexandre Dumas. Only those authors, seventy- 
seven in all, are here given whose books were lent to 
the number of more than seventy. 

Novelists pleasing to the ladies are in the lead. 
Carey, Douglas, Amelia Barr, and Burnham are uni- 
versal favorites with the women whose literary life 
is not unduly strenuous, who like a story of true love 
dealing with a manner of life not conspicuously dif- 
fering from their own. These leaders in popularity, 
like almost all on the list, are proper, conventional, 
and clean, and if the common opinion about novels 
and novel-reading is correct, they may be said to be, 
with few exceptions, wholesome. 

The writers of fiction whom time has tried and 
experience has approved of are not near the front. 
Of Dickens, Scott, George Eliot, Thackeray, and 
Hawthorne, 772 novels were read out of the total of 
20,000, or less than 4 per cent. ; while Carey, Douglas, 
Barr, Burnham, and Captain King found favor in 
the eyes of 2,087 borrowers, or nearly 11 per cent 
of all. 

These figures probably represent fairly well the 
popular taste; that is, they represent the taste of 
that small portion of the community which keeps in 
a literary way up to the level, in general journalism, 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and in current litera- 
ture of The Bookman. These readers include most 
of the readers of such books as come rightly or by a 
kind courtesy into the field of “literature.” Of all 
the readers in the country they form, as I intimated 
earlier in this paper, only a small part. But they 
include most of the managers and directors of affairs. 
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They are the sxibstantial, socially efficient people on 
whom we rely. And this table here is a bit of evi- 
dence as to the wholesonieuess of their tastes. 

Of course, if libraries were not all censors oC read- 
ing in good degi’ee, if they did not choose to keep the 
most frothy and the undeniably filthy from their 
shelves, this would be a different showing. But witli 
shelves thus unguarded there Avould come to them 
much more freely other elements of the community, 
and our list would no longer be so closely indiiaitive 
of the tastes of our friends and neighbors. It would 
speak of tastes which we know exist, but find it pos- 
sible to ignore. 

JAst of the names of anthors of fiction for adults more 
than seocntji of whose works were borrowed in 
three daps at thirtp-four rcjwcsentathc free pub- 
lic libraries iii the countrp, with the number of 
copies borrowed' in each case : 


Rank Author 

Vols. 

Rank. Author 

VoUs 

1 Crawford 

678 

37 

Crockett 

256 

2 Carey 

535 

38 

Hector (Mrs. 

Alex- 

3 Dumas 

486 


ander) 

253 

4 Douglas 

396 

19 

Ford 

235 

5 Barr, Amelia 

391 

20 

Caine 

226 

6 Burnham 

390 

21 

Dickens 

221 

7 Doyle 

389 

09 

Wilkins 

219 

8 King 

375 

23 

Mitchell 

232 

9 Hope 

336 

24 

Howells 

194 

10 Parker 

329 

25 

Corelli 

384 

11 Stockton 

328 

26 

Bulwer 

380 

12 Roe 

323 

27 

Kipling 

179 

13 Johnston 

303 

28 

Davis, R. H. 

173 

14 Churchill 

302 

29 

Besant 

172 

15 Holmes, M. J, 

299 

30 

Green, A. K. 

169 

16 Burnett 

261 

31 

Merriman 

165 
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Rank. Author 

Vols 

Rank. Author 

Vols. 

32 Tool 

165 

55 Chambers 

115 

33 Black 

164 

66 Page 

113 

34 Scott 

162 

67 Cathervood 

113 

35 Bacheller 

162 

58 Craik 

113 

3G Duchess, The 

159 

59 Hawthorne 

105 

37 Collins 

158 

60 Wood, Mrs. 

104 

38 Eliot 

148 

61 Pemberton 

103 

39 Cooper 

146 

62 Yonge 

101 

40 Lyall, Edna 

144 

63 Russell 

100 

41 Harte 

140 

64 Balzac 

97 

42 Marlitt 

138 

65 Braddon 

95 

43 Allen, J. L. 

136 

66 Harrison, Mrs. 

95 

44 Thackeray 

136 

67 Castle 

93 

46 Wilson, A. E. 

135 

68 Winter, J. S. 

93 

46 Barrie 

134 

69 Tarkington 

92 

47 Harland 

132 

70 Hardy 

88 

48 Thompson 

131 

71 Brady 

87 

49 Ward, Mrs. 

127 

72 Blac^ore 

85 

50 Cable 

124 

73 Major 

84 

51 Stevenson 

122 

74 Zang\\dll 

80 

52 Reade 

118 

75 Kirk 

79 

53 Haggard 

118 

76 Mark Twain 

77 

64 Weyman 

118 

77 Ennkle 

71 
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WHAT THE PEOPLE READ 
Otitlook, December 5, 1903 

Tilings to read and readers to enjoy them increase 
in ways we scarcely note, and with results none can 
estimate. If man is better for knowing more, then 
no generation has matched our owm in excellence. To 
be informed is not the same as to be wise; but cer- 
tainly it is a step aw’ay from ignorance. 

Every roadside fence is now a primer for the 
passer-by, every trolley-car a first reader to the 
traveler, and every hoarding a treatise on zoology, 
manufactures, and social problems. To-day, most 
read a little, if only the signs and posters ; some read 
newspapers — ^probably ten to twenty millions of the 
forty millions who could read them if they would. A 
few’ read novels ; if the most popular novel finds only 
a million buyers in a country where forty millions 
could read it if they would, w’ho can say that novel- 
readers are more than a few? A very few, possibly 
tw’o or three millions, read standard literature and 
serious contributions to thought and knowledge. 
Surely, the procession of readers grows larger every 
year, relatively as well as absolutely. The change in 
the character of what it reads, of this much can be 
said, little can be proved. The penny-dreadful and 
the Beadle of delightful memory led the way to the 
nickel library and the copious chronicles of the little 
things of home. Alonzo and Melissa have their suc- 
cessors on every news-stand, and “Scottish Chiefs’^ 
still give us blissful thrills, with no change of scene 
or costume and wdth slight deference to the latest 
fashion in dialogue. The best poetry seems to follow 
old models, and, as ever, there is little of the best, 
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and that little, little read. Gibbon wrote good bistory 
long ago; Darwin pnt forth the great book of science 
before most of ns were born; and we get good his- 
tories and good science still. Bnt now, as then, their 
readers are few. 

In the last ten years yonng people have come to 
form a large proportion of library borrow(‘rH, taking 
now nearly a third of all books lent. Like their 
elders, the children are fond of story-books, and select 
them seventy-four times out of a hnndred. Adnlts 
read seventy novels to thirty other books, showing 
an apparent increase in the popnlarity of the “other 
books” of about 40 per cent in ten years. 

Some coni])lain that (air natural histoi'y runs now 
to sentiment, and that the sentiment is only a little 
less false than the natural history. Glory be to the 
sentimentalist none the less. Q’he librarian now 
enjoys with the teacher the sight of countless thou- 
sands of children eager to learn of the joys and trials 
of those other children of the wild. I’lnis sym])athy 
comes and interest with it, and the habits of kind- 
ness and gentleness ffillow after. Every public library 
in the laud is to-day a whole Kindiu'ss-to-Animals 
Society in itself, through the books of nature stories 
on its shelves. 

The geography of the schools is a far broader 
subject than it formerly was. The teacher luiw sup- 
plemeuts the text book in a hundred ways, fc^he calls 
on her pxiblic library for all that can throw light on 
the country under review, and travels written to 
attract the young are her especial delight. Yet our 
figures show no increase in travel reading. This 
awaits explanation. 

Where borrowers took one hundred books on social 
science ten years ago they now take one hundred and 
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ninety. Tliis is not due to a greater interest in parti- 
san politics, wliicli in libraries goes chiefly with, 
history and biography. The newspapers seem to give 
the people a surfeit of party platforms, issiies, and 
candidatorial platitudes. 

Of histoi*y and biography the use among adults 
seems not to increase; but children call for them, and 
have raised the total lendings in ten years by 70 and 
24 per cent resi>ectively. This is encouraging to the 
librarian, even though he knows he must chiefly thank 
his helpmeet the teacher for the change. From the 
historical story which the writer of boys’ books 
weaves about Ticonderoga and Ethan Allen, to a 
biogi'aphy of Allen and a history of the Eevolution, 
is an easy step, under a teacher’s guidance. More- 
over, the child of foreign parents, still speaking his 
mother tongue at home, is eager to know of his new 
country, and calls for books of history and biography 
— real, true things he wants — ^where the American 
boy more often asks for stories. This phenomenon is 
not yet fully explained. It is observed in all libraries 
near centers of foreign population. It is one aspect 
of that astonishing assimilative power which our 
country possesses, and uses, almost unconsciously, to 
mold to its own ways all who come ■wuthin its 
influence. 

But, after all, the change in reading for the better, 
as library statistics demonstrate it, is rather slight. 
The figures seem to indicate a drift from overmuch 
of literature of feeling — ^the novel — to literature of 
thinking; from emotion to judgment. They suggest 
it only; they do not demonstrate it. Such a change 
cannot be expected. None the less, we may find much 
cause for congratulation in the present situation. 

I have made a diagram illustrating the print-using 
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habit in the life of onr people. If read from left to 
right, the whole area represents the whole population 
of the United States. Its height represents, at the 
extreme left, all persons living who are under one 
year of age, and then, passing to the riglit, all those 
of each successive age, up to seventy, as indicated hy 
the numbers at the bottom. The lieavy curved line 
is the line of school attendance. Scliool begins to 
gather in the children when they are four; at seven 
it holds, for a time each year, 70 per cent of all of 
that age. Nearly all who enter remain until they 
are from ten to twelve. Then they begin to leave in 
large iiumbers, and hardly more than 30 per cent 
enter the high school at fourteen or fifteen, and the 
merest fraction enter college at nineteen or twenty. 
This tells the story. We scarcely do more than teach 
our children to read. 

Between those who read much and those who 
read none there is of coui'se no such hard and fast 
line as I have suggested. There are but few who do 
not read at least the signs on tiie street-cars or the 
posters by the counti-y road. But reading, even in a 
very broad sense of the word, has not yet become a 
universal Ixabit. Those who teacl), those who read 
many things themselves, those who write books or 
contribute to newspapers, all associate chieily with 
reading people. They see countless opportunitlx's for 
reading thrust under the eyes of every one. They con- 
sider the newspapers, the schools, the libraries, their 
own children, their oAvn associates, and they conclude 
that every one reads. Then they take note of the 
character of the print which confronts all eyes, the 
yellow joxirnal, the trifling novel, the fiimsy magazine, 
the nickel story papers, the torrent of that literature 
which they scorn, which rarely gets even the compli- 
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meut of coudemnatiou from even the most trivial of 
literary journals, the literature of tlie siibmerged 90 
per cent ; and, viewing all these things, they conclude 
that not only does every one read, but that most read 
wretched stuff, and that the reading public’s taste 
steadily deteriorates. Whereas the situation in fact 
is this : School attendance grows steadily larger every 
year, relatively as well as absolutely. It includes 
more of the children of five and six. It gathers more 
of the four and five-year-olds. And especially does 
it hold in school more children as they come to the 
working ages of twelve, thirteen, and fourteen. This 
means that every year the million who leave school 
have had a longer training in print-using. At the same 
time, through school libraries and public libraries, 
and a wiser use of good literatm*e for reading lessons, 
these million have each year more of the reading 
habit and a better taste. Most of them have, how- 
ever, not passed the sixth grade. Most of them come 
from homes where no reading is done. Most of them 
go at once into fields of work where reading, is not a 
habit and “literature” is an unknown word. And to 
these we must add the many thousands who do not 
pass through the school area at all, not even for a few 
short years. We have, then, coming to-day into this 
vast kingdom of print — so appallingly vast, so de- 
pressingly commonplace — ^a procession with the same 
general characteristics it has long had: a handful of 
college graduates, a larger group of high school grad- 
uates — combined, not 10 per cent of the whole — and a 
rank and file which reads very little, and that with 
difficulty. The procession, I say, has the same char- 
acteristics it has had for several generations past ; but 
it is larger, vastly larger, and grows larger every 
year. The demand for something to read comes now 
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from millions, formerly from a few thousand. They 
demand reading suited to their capacities and tastes, 
and the sui>ply comes forth. The bill-hoard, the 
penny paper, and the 5-cent dreadful, these are their 
third and fourth readers, their literary primers, their 
introductions to better things. In reading them they 
are teaching themselves and imi)roTing themselves, 
and in almost the best possible way. They get what 
they wisli, tliey read with interest and pleasure, they 



take profit therefrom. Moreover — and this is the 
other weighty fact in the case — they steadily imi>rove 
in their choice. The chronicle of the growtli of clean 
and .wholesome journals, daily, weekly, and monthly, 
in the past two decades is just as wonderful in its 
way as that of the giwth of those yellow i)apers 
which make us cringe. 

Cheap and loud newspapers will go on increasing 
in number. The better pai>ers will do the same. The 
day of the newspaper is yet to come. In twenty years 
we, as a people, will consume many times the daily 
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print per capita we now take in. Books also will 
multiply. Novel-reading is in its very infancy. And 
so of other fields. Meanwhile the library, on the one 
side, joins forces with those who work in the field of 
school attendance, and helps to give the youngest 
product of the schools at least a glimpse of the pleas- 
ures and profits of good books. On tlxe other side, it 
tries to make itself, as it were, the universal journal, 
the newspaper of all time, the handy book of reference 
for the worker and the laboratory of the scholar. 


s 
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Address Delivered before the Long Island Library 
cm, 1905 

In making a library known the first and best of all 
its own agencies is, of course, the delivery desk. At 
this place more people learn what the library is, how 
it conducts itself, what it wishes to do and what it is 
doing in the community, than anywhere else. At this 
place, also, visitors to the library get their impression 
of the administration of the institution. Here they 
learn to like or dislike it, to approve or disapprove of 
it, to ’R’ish it well or to criticize it, to give it sympathy 
and aid, or neglect and discouragement. 

It is a commonplace that the most efficient people 
in a library, those best able both to attract and to 
help others, should be detailed to meet the public at 
the delivery desk. Unfortunately, owing to the way 
in which libraries are now organized, it is difficult to 
place many of the best of the staff at this point. I 
grow each year stronger in the opinion that the pur- 
chase, reception, indexing and general preparation 
for the shelves of books have withdrawn from the 
work of getting in touch with the public too much of 
the library’s originality and skill. The catalogue has 
become, in a measure, to libraries an old man of the 
sea. Let us treat our books .more simply, and our 
readers more skilfully. After all, an index is but a 
tool. 

It is the newspapers, of course, which of all out- 
side agencies chiefly help to make the library known. 
I do not need to enlarge on their almost universal 
sympathy with the work of the library, their unfail- 
ing courtei^ toward it, their readiness to print 
material in regard to It, even although it must often 
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seen] to tlie editors not to have a very strong newsy 
flavor. A librai-ian lunst, of course, bring the ma- 
terial he wishes printed to the attention of the news- 
papers in the right way. His library mixst in the flrst 
place have that attitude toward the public which the 
newspaper may readily expect the public to approve 
of. He makes it manifest, if he can, that he wishes to 
have the library’s door sill worn down as fast as 
possible by the coming and going of the feet of those 
who built and maintain it. 

Having made it plain that this is the general atti- 
tude of the library, he then imesents the specilic ma- 
terial he wishes to have printed in as attractive form 
as possible. The notes he sends, usually typewritten, 
are items of new’s, brief and plain, rather than 
demands or complaints. Jfost particularly he tries to 
keep the newspapers in touch with all changes and 
modifications of system. Nothing is better for a i)nl)lie 
institution than publicity. The people who i)ay for 
its support are entitled to know — it is a part of their 
education to know — all its ins and outs, its receipts, 
its expenditures, its methods, its i)lans and aml)itioiis. 
Newspapers are almost invariably willing to insert 
these brief notes. They feel that aboxit the manage- 
ment of a public library there should not b(‘, towai'd 
the public, the slightest intimation of a desire for 
secrecy. I learned this lesson well from that Ixsst of 
American newspapers, the Springfield Republican. 
Of course there are matters of petty and personal 
defciil and subjects under consideration to publish 
which would show poor judgment or poor taste. The 
newspapers understand this. 

To illustrate what I have been saying about the 
courtesy of the newspapers toward libraries and their 
evident belief that libraries are engaged in educa- 
tional work, and proper to be noted frequently in 
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their columns, I have caused to be clipped from the 
newspapers in Newark all the things that have ap- 
peared about the library during thirty days. These 
items I have mounted on cardboard with notes to 
show when and where they appeared. They w’ere 
published in three newspapers of Newark, two daily 
and one Sunday paper. They are thirty-one iu 
number. 

The longer articles, as you will see, are reports of, 
or papers read at, the meeting of the New Jersey 
Library Association at Asbury Park on October 18. 
I include them with the others because they weut to 
the papers from the Newark Library, and were pre- 
pared at that library for the press. And further- 
more, the Newark librarian was the president of the 
association at that meeting and thought it his duty 
to secure as far as possible the publication of its 
proceedings. 

This showing of what the newspapers of a town 
have done for their public library in thirty days is 
more significant of the journals’ good will toward the 
library than anything I can say. 

The next in order is perhaps the catalogue, mean- 
ing by this printed book lists and bulletins, or what- 
ever form it may take. The question of the advisa- 
bility of having a complete csitalogne of a library in 
one volume I cannot now go into. In a large town, 
where many cannot go to the library, a brief author 
list of all of the most important books in it seems 
to be quite an essential thing, though few libraries 
can now afford it As to bulletins and lists in general, 
I am sure they should usually be made many, small 
and simple, instead of few, large and all-inclusive. 
The eight-page bulletin, for example, containing a list 
of all the books added to the library in a month, is 
almost as expensive as the same list printed on eight 
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separate sheets. lu the latter form it cau be given 
entire to any borrower who wishes the whole list. 
One of the sheets meets the wishes of nearly all the 
persons who care to take a list away. Lists thus 
published give eight times as many lists for the same 
money. 

These lists should be simple in their entries, with- 
out change in style and size of type, and without 
undue prominence given to the niimbers. The more 
like ordinary reading matter the entry for the book 
is made, the more likely the ordinary reader is to 
understand it. These lists, especially if brief and 
devoted to some one topic, can be to good advantage 
mailed to persons in the town who are known to be 
interested in special subjects. 

Work done for and through the schools comes 
next in order. Every teacher is a possible promoter 
of the libraiy’s work. She can win to it every year, 
if she will, forty or fifty friends in her pnx^il.^, and 
through them can win to its advocacy, and in a meas- 
ure to its use, almost as many families. Small 
wonder that we ask the schools to hel]) us! It is 
the library’s place to be of use to them; it is the 
library’s good fortune if it have the skill to win their 
good will and active aid. 

If the library has a room in which meetings — ed\i- 
cational, charitable and civic — can be held, these 
meetings may almost be placed next in oi*der among 
the library’s agencies for making itself known. ^Most 
libraries are far too conservative in this matter. Few 
will remain so long. The schools are beginning to 
show us the way. We are to have Sunday lectui’es 
in the Newark Library, the school authorities having 
led the way by granting for that purpose buildings 
which a short time ago were thought sacred to the 
children’s weekday work. 
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The work which the library does for and with the 
study clubs and volunteer organizations of all kinds 
in its town is, of course, one of the good ways of 
making itself known, felt and appreciated. If the 
clubs meet in the library building the work for them 
is by so much the easier and more effective as a 
means of publicity. Many organizations have re- 
ceived much assistance from libraries in the way of 
suggestions, books and pictures. I believe the time 
is coming when they will go a step further and ask 
the libraries to provide them with courses of .study. 
This is more likely to happen if libraries can secure 
the cooperation of experts in colleges and other places 
in the compilation of such courses. 

Circulars of all kinds and personal notes are 
helpful in bringing the library to the attention of 
individuals. Sometimes a weekly or monthly bulletia 
is sent to a group of people like the teachers or the 
members of some organization. 

It is desirable to bring the library to the attention 
of busy professional men and students, even those 
who have collections of their own and rarely use the 
library. These can sometimes be reached by sending 
to them a few times in each winter a postal card 
telling them that a certain book has just been received 
at the library, and will be held for a time, in case 
they care to see it. 

Posters and bulletins hung in conspicuous places 
throughout the cily are useful methods of gaining 
the attention of many. Posters, like book lists and 
circulars, should be as brief as posssible. They 
should be well printed, and in case they are hung in 
hotel corridors, barber shops and other public places, 
they should be neatly and simply framed. 

Exhibitions in the library, either of material 
belonging to the library itself or of paintings or other 
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things lent for the purpose, iu many cases draw many 
to the institution. These exhibitions, like some of 
the other things I have mentioned, are oftentimes 
more helpful in making the library known through 
the opportunity they give for newspaper note and 
comment, than through the actual visits paid to them 
by people interested. Whether or no much time 
should be spent in making a display or exhibition 
would seem to depend entirely on local conditions — 
the character of the library and of its community. The 
exact benefits that may be derived from this as from 
most other forms of advertising, it is impossible to 
estimate. 

Delivery and deposit stations bring the library 
to the very doors of many people in the city who 
never can visit tlie main building itself. Delivery 
stations seem a particularly unsympathetic way of 
getting books into people’s hands. Tlie arm’s lengtli 
method of selecting through a catalogue, the many 
disappointments because of the constant demand for 
the new books, of which the supply is always ina<le- 
quate, these alone discourage many from the con- 
tinued use of the delivery station. The deposit sta- 
tion, a small collection of books placed in a store on 
open shelves and cared for by the storekeeper* — this 
seems more successful. It is a representative of the 
library itself instead of the mere shadow thereof in 
the way of a book list. 

Home libraries have been very useful where care- 
fully and skilfully administered and have resulted in 
putting the library on a good footing with some of 
the people most difficult to reach. An objection to 
them is that if they are to be successful they must 
be carried on by skilled workers, workers who have 
been trained in the best methods of what is called 
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settlement work, and sucli people are not often found 
on the staff of a public library. 

Into the librarian’s own personal work in a com- 
munity it is, of course, impossible to go in detail. 
He or she belongs to certain clubs and organizations. 
He, perhaps, makes many helpM acquaintances 
through a church, perhaps, through organizations 
like social clubs, perhaps, through business associ- 
ations like a board of trade. All of these forms of 
personal work will be found to draw attention in the 
right way to the library itself. The librarian must 
be well known if his library is, for he cannot, being 
a public -servant, divorce himself in the public mind 
from the institution he administers. 

Professional organizations like tlie national and 
state and local library associations give the librarian 
an opportunity — as you give me to-day — to present 
the work of his library to his constituents in a way 
which attracts their attention and informs them. 
Pew citizens are slow to see that it is to their advan- 
tage to have their public servant, the librarian, inter- 
est himself in library meetings, make himself known 
as one proud of their library, interested in their 
industries and progress, glad of an opportunity to 
represent their city and wishing always to learn of 
his colleagues their latest and best ideas for adoption 
in his own community. I think it quite proper that 
I take advantage of the invitation you have kindly 
given me to speak to you to show you by indirection 
how proud Newark is of her beautiful library build- 
ing and how generous she is in her wish that the 
institution which lives in it be active, helpful, and 
well advertised. 
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WHAT STATE AND LOCAL LIBEARY ASSOCI- 
ATIONS CAN DO POE LIBRARY INTERESTS 


Address Delivered before the American Library 
Association Conference, Portland, 1905 

In one of the great books of the world, written 
about fifty years ago, the author has a chapter or 
two on man’s mental and moral faculties. In them 
he tells how, as he modestly ventures to imagine it, 
men learned to be moral, to have a feeling for con- 
duct, to think of other men as possessed of rights, 
to be at peace with others, to understand others, to 
get help from others, to work -with others for a com- 
mon end, to cooperate, to organize. This process, all 
compact with thought and feeling, this growth of 
the animal into man, has been long continued; it still 
goes on; it may never end. 

Now, it is far in thought frpm the snarling of the 
white and yellow dogs of war in eastern Asia to our 
gathering of peaceful bookmen for mutual aid and 
consolation. Yet the two events illustrate at once 
the conditions from which we have come and the 
progress we have made. It pays, we now say, for 
some to work together; and it pays, we still say, for 
some to fight one another. That is our conclusion; 
thus far, and thus far only, the race has gone in that 
slow march toward humanity which Darwin so 
simply outlined fifty years ago. 

This is a large test for a humble theme. But why 
not begin with the obvious? If ever they seem of 
doubtful value — ^these organizers of ours — ^let us 
remind ourselves that by such in good part h4s man 
learned to be his neighbor’s neighbor and that neigh- 
bor’s fellow-citizen. To work with your fellows to a 
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common end — this is to l)e civilized, to be moral, to 
be efficient. This makes nations possible and 
promises tbe parliament of the 'R’orld. 

And so, in speaking of associations of librarians 
the first thing to be said is, that they effect so much 
by the mere fact that they are. They do so much of 
which we are but vaguely conscious, they so often 
give to so many without outward sign that sn])tle 
feeling of comradeship which becomes before one 
knows it a stimulus to further effort and a guide to 
that effort’s profitable expense. One may well .say, 
then, that the best work of an association is tlie 
association itself. 

To put it more definitely, and to point to some of 
the secondary gains, we can say that to organize an 
association, no matter how poorly attended its meet- 
ings may be, teaches much' to those who organize it, if 
to no others. You need not fear over-organizati<ni. 
Take your lesson from modern industrialism. Be 
sure that the laws of nature hold here as elsewhere 
and that the useless disai)i)ears. Seize the opportun- 
ity to get lessons in management an<l the art of 
working together. Moreover, the meeting which you 
carefully plan, provide speakers for, advertise among 
your colleagues, announce in the pai»ers and duly 
■hold, though attended by but the proverbial two or 
three, has served well; it has stimulated those who 
prepared for it, has made your calling more favor- 
ably known, and so has had its use. One may even 
say that, after all, it were often almost as well did 
the well-planned meeting never tsike place, so effec- 
tive in education is its making, so meagre often are 
the tangible results on its appointed day. 

My theme is mutual aid as a mark of progress, as 
an aid to progress, as civilization itself. The moral 
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is, establish library associations. The special appli- 
cation is to the Pacific coast; and the illustrative 
examples are in the list which I offer you in printed 
form of the library associations and clubs of the 
world, 77 in number, 57 of them in the United States 
with a total of over 8,000 memberships. How inspir- 
ing is the story they tell of the growth of the library 
idea among us in the last thirty years. 

In the West particularly you Avill find many intel- 
ligent readers, not at all connected with libraries, 
who are interested in library associations. Do not 
be discouraged by the small number in your own 
vicinity of those who are of your own calling. The 
tools of all the professional classes are books. Dis- 
cussions on books, their making, their indexing in 
library catalogs, their selection, and their care, will 
always attract book-users. You have teachers’ asso- 
ciations, and they are always ready to give up a part 
of their meetings to the discussion of library ques- 
tions. A library department in a teachers’ associ- 
ation can often do much to bring the library question 
into view. 

And the vast distances which separate the western 
librarians must not discourage them. Their large 
meetings must be few, and even small ones may be 
difficult. Therefore more must be done at each pos- 
sible library center. Let a few come together, organ- 
ize in a simple way, call on all interested to support 
them, exploit their aims and methods freely in the 
newspapers, prepare a program of as general interest 
as possible, rather literary than technical, hold meet- 
ings, no matter how light the attendance, and publish 
through the papers a full report of proceedings. 

I have said enough about the value of such work 
to those who carry it through; but too much cannot 
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be said about tbe value to your calliug of discreet 
and dignified publicity. We have not enough 
libraries yet, so we assume; and those we have, we 
frankly admit, fail by much of reaching their highest 
efllciency. We wish to impress our fellows with a 
sense of the value of libraries to their communities. 
Then, we wish to show how easy it is for any com- 
munity to establish and support it. Then, we wish 
to learn from one another and to call forth from the 
public criticisms and suggestions. The newspapers 
like to help us to do these things. They can be done, 
with their help, by one person. They can be better 
done, usually, by three or four. They can be done 
better still, usually, by an organization with a name, 
an object, officers, meetings, and reports. This is 
sound psychological theory. It has worked well 
many times in practice. 

Let me be still more specific, for I am wamicd that 
my talk must be practical. 

You are, we will suppose, the one person in your 
communiiy who is interested in public libraries ; you 
may be a librarian and wish to join with the two or 
three other library workers in your pai*t of the state 
in learning more of your calling and in increasing 
library interest; or you may have no library in your 
place and wish to see one established. You send to 
your librajy commission or to the A. L. A. headquar- 
ters, or to any librarian of exi)erience and ask for 
suggestions. These being considered you look at 
your own problem, select the people likely to help 
you, two or three, and talk the subject over with each 
of them. Then you lay your plans and form a rather 
definite scheme. You ask your friends to come to- 
gether and you put your ideas before them ; and, as 
you know your ground and know what you want, you 
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push them through. The meeting votes for an organ- 
ization; appoints one or two to bring in a constitu- 
tion and a list of officers; and, if it seem wise, you 
complete the organization at one sitting. You need 
not have money to print constitutions and by-laws 
and officers, for the newspapers will do it for you. 

Next comes a meeting. You study first the audi- 
ence you may get — ^the minister, the teacher, the read- 
ing women, and other possibles — ^and decide what 
topics will most interest them. Perhaps such as 
these : “Our present library laws and how they apply 
in our town.” “How they started the library in 
Blankville” — another small town in your state. 
“How libraries are helping the school teachers” ; and, 
for the general reader, “The three best novels of the 
year.” The meeting place is a private house, or the 
school-house, or a church. See to it yourself that the 
newspaper tells about all these things. 

The smaller your town the larger the audience, 
relatively, that you will get. You have prepared for 
absences of speakers, you have arranged for some to 
speak on call on the subject that you select, you leave 
nothing to spontaneous, unconsidered utterance; for 
though you hope there may be free discussion you do 
not depend on it for any points you wish to make. 
You prepare the report for the paper yourself. If 
the nearest available one is small and can only print 
a brief report, you abstract the speeches, enlarge on 
the purpose of the movement, and name the names 
of those most interested. 

I dwell on the obvious; but with good reason. 
My list shows that there are many library associ- 
ations, yet observation has taught us that few of them 
are ever properly effective. The one moving, push- 
ing, persistent person is lacking; too much depend- 
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eiice is put on tlie meeting itself; not enough is w'on 
from preparation for it or from the proper publicity 
it can induce. And so 1 think it no fault that I urge 
again that you yourself be the one etticieiit person, 
and that you remember ahvays that it is the organi- 
zation's daily life throughout the year and the stoi 7 
thereof which chielly helj) your calling. The meet- 
ings may be much, the constant strivings between 
them may be much more. It is not simply for these 
A. L. A. gathei'iugs we have so much enjoyed that 
some have crossed a continent. You of the ^(‘st and 
we of the East — ainl the you and we include those 
at home as Avell as those here — have f(U' thes(‘ tcui 
mouths been looking forward to this gathering, have 
had our thoughts turned often to our great nortlnvest 
and to the noui'ishing of libraries therein, and have 
gained thereby a broader view. I am sure I speak 
for my eastern colleagues as well as for myself when 
I say that to contemi)late our western em])ire and 
to consider the task awaiting our Pacific friends and 
the brave beginnings they have made induce a most 
excellent state of sanctified humility. Praise be to 
the A. L. A. which brings us here, and to our western 
friends Avho iiersuaded us to come ! 

1 have touched on the details of the smallest 
library association. Let me say something also of 
the larger ones, usually easy to form, oftmi given to 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, sometimes 
dying and quite unmindful of the fact, and never as 
effective as opportunity iiermits. 

They are often too c<»nservative. They think it is 
their wisdom which restrains them, while in fact it is 
simply their mediocrity. They rise no higher than 
their average. Tlu^ repress the aggressiv<^ and the 
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original. They fear tliey may do sometliing im- 
proper, and, clotked in perfect propriety, they reach 
long before they are aware of it a Nirvana of noble 
inutility. 

For special sins, common, but of course not uni- 
versal, they make their meetings too long. In their 
zeal to make manj' good points they fail of one. They 
crowd their progiaims until they are dizzily and tedi- 
ously encyclopedic. They fail iu hospitality, and 
the members gather solemnly and glare at one another 
across a crowded room and pass out again with never 
a gain in fellow'ship. They harp too much on one 
string ; or they talk unconsidered prattle about details 
which only carefully chosen words can set duly forth. 
They parade their fluent speakers until their meetings 
become little more than one voice crying in a wilder- 
ness of inattentive ears. They do not give the timid 
a chance, rather they don't compel the shy to take 
up their burdens and talk. They bring the heads, the 
chiefs, forever into gatherings uath the assistants and 
check that outpouring of the spirit which the latter 
would delight in. They do not cultivate the art of 
provoking and guiding discussion. They look for a 
crop of spontaneous ideas in a soil which does not 
grow them. They do not make sure that from the 
floor, at the call of the clfairman, shall come, in seem- 
ing impromptu, the best things of the day. They do 
not work together as they should. Every club and 
association in the country, more than flf^ of them, 
should be in touch with the A. L. A., and so with each 
other. Every member of each and every association 
should be made to feel that by joining her own asso- 
ciation she becomes united with the national organi- 
zation and will get something from it. They do not 
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— the lui-gei' unci stroiifjei' chibs are the moix* able in 
this direction and thereby tlie greater sinners — 
make themselves of direct use to the community 
of readers at largi^ by producing work of practical 
value to readers and students. The hundreds of 
libraries and libraiy workers, gathered within some 
of the great eastern cities, have, in the ecstasy of self- 
contemplation, (piite forgotten to gather the golden 
fruit of opportunity — and I speak as one of the 
sinners. 

Further, these larger organisations, and the 
smaller, too, are not sufiiciently careful about the 
place of meeting, that it be dignified, honudike, and 
quiet. For any save very large meetings, they forg(‘t 
that a platform and footlights or anything approach- 
ing them are fatal. 

Once more, associations large and small and espe- 
cially the larger ones, usually fail not only to carry 
through each year some work of jx'rinanent value to 
the profession and to general and s]>ecial stmlents — 
work like annotated book lists, study coui*ses, brief 
manuals on the us<i of books, general or s]>ecial — they 
fail also sufiiciently to ac<iuaint the publici through 
the i>ress with the imssible utilities of a ])ubli(! library. 
Ity nature the bookman is a gentle and rtdiring crea- 
ture. He likes his library and tak<‘s ])roi)er i)ride 
in it. He helps to organisie a club, by joining it at ' 
least, and then contents himself witli the glow of 
comradeship which comes therefrom. The jmssible 
public influence of the instrument he has helped to 
fashion is not well discerned. Every club should 
provide for the publication, from week to week or 
from month to moiith, of notes on the elements of 
librariology. Jjibrariology is the knowledge of 
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libraries and the art of using them. Xo important 
journal in the country is more ready to aid the library 
movement or more able to do it intelligently than the 
New York Independent. A recent editorial in its 
columns on “Libraries for men'’ shows how far we 
have come from maldng clear to editors what a 
library is, to say nothing of what it hopes and tries 
to be. If the Independent is still thus untaught, 
how unskilled in librariology must be the average 
of men. You in the West will repair this lack, I am 
sure, sooner than we of the East. Precedents and 
conventions rule you less. You will individually 
when you can, and through your clubs always, keep 
up a stream of expository contributions on librari- 
ology in your daily and weekly press. The East is 
coming to realize the need of these forms of activity. 
The A. L. A. has now both the disposition and the 
means, not only to do good things for readers, but 
also to inform the public of the existence, the char- 
acter and the possibilities for usefulness of collections 
of books. Shall I be more specific? Need I refer 
again to the committee on publicity long ago advo- 
cated and never yet realized? Can I say, without 
being misunderstood, that to publish an “A. L. A. 
catalog” and aji A. L. A. Booklist is not enough? 
That if a health food is worth wide advertising, 
surely these library products also are? That 160 
library people should spend nearly $10,000 to cross 
the continent and meet with you, was not this such 
an indication of library progress as the public 
generally wo\ild like to hear of? 

After I have had my first say I am ready always 
to give ear to But and, If and Remember and Perhaps. 
You may attach them to these suggestions as you 
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will. I will myself add but one. It is this : Remem- 
ber, that after all if you wish a certain specific thing 
done, you must do it yourself. The crowd has the 
passing emotion, the one man brings tireless zeal. 
Don’t think an organization is an end. If a good 
club is the work of your hands, do not think it \iseful 
unless it does something. We can't conquer the 
public with our clubs. Moreover, never let your as- 
sociation hamper its strongest members. Democi’acy 
is the apotheosis of mediocrity. If the many would 
advance they must look to the leader to guide them. 
In union is strength ; but the worth of strength is in 
its use. An association tends to the academic and to 
hold its members to a standard, often a narrow one. 

I return once more to my text, mutual aid, as at 
once progress itself and the measure of civilization, 
and to one of its general applications, an appeal for 
practice in the art of organizing. If we join with our 
fellows for an end of value to us all, we learn thus 
far to love our neighbor in the best possible and the 
only universally acceptable way — ^through finding 
him useful and ourselves inspired. 

In Newark we have made a rough check-list of all 
the voluntary organizations of the city, religious, edu- 
cational, industrial, philanthropic, bqneficiary. In a 
population of 270,000, largely foreign, we find 2,700 
of these with about 25,000 ofELcials, and with a total 
estimated membership of 190,000. We hope to make 
use of more of these organizations than we have 
heretofore by appealing to more of them through the 
books which touch on the subjects for which, directly 
or indirectly, they are organized. I mention them 
here only to empha^e my statement that we have 
learned that it pays sometipaes to work with our 
neighbors and not always to ^ht then; and to illus- 
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trate the old doctrine, now sometimes forgotten, that 
those who work together of their own free will 
thereby bnild a better civilization, on the firm basis of 
profitable fellowship, than was ever built on laws, 
whether enforced by emperors or democracies. 

The conclusion is, encourage your colleagues, con- 
fer with them, work with them, and as opportunity 
permits join with them in organized effort to attain 
certain definite results. So doing you get wisdom for 
yourself and growth in esteem and efficiency for your 
profession. 
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MANY-SIDED INTEREST: HOW THE LIBRARY 
PROMOTES IT 

School Journal, December 22, 1906 

I believe that libraries are for scholars; that they 
should supply the material which studious and 
thoughtful men need in pursuing their studies and 
ripening their thoughts. In libraries the lamp of 
learning should be kept always lighted, that here men 
of study and reflection — the guides we must always 
come to at the last — ^may relight if need be their 
several torches. 

I believe that libraries are for delights, and should 
contribute directly to the happiness of their people. 

I believe that libraries are for other purposes also. 
I wish now to set forth my belief that libraries 
should serve as incentives and stimulants; that they 
should try by all proper methods to increase the in- 
terest their constituents take in the world they live 
in, to the end that those constituents, the people, may 
And that the library they have set up has helped 
them to become broader, more generous-minded, bet- 
ter balanced and more able and willing to work for 
the common welfare with their neighbors — with their 
neighbors who are both their fellow'-countrymen and 
their fellows of other countries. The library should 
be a mental irritant in the community; it should help 
to make the old fresh, the strange tolerable, the new 
questionable, and all things wonderful. I believe this 
because I think most people are too well satisfied with 
their own narrow lives, and do not take interest 
enough in the life about them; if they took more 
interest in it they would understand each other better, 
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would, work together better, and would make this a 
more peaceful, more effective and happier world. 

Let me restate this ancient creed in another way. 

A secret of happiness is accomplishment. This is 
as true of a people as of a person. A people’s power 
of accomplishment is their social efdciency. 

The secret of social efldciency is voluntary organi- 
zation : not governmental organization, which is com- 
pulsory, but the free organization to which we chiefly 
owe our industrial development, oxir esthetic, our 
social, and our religious life. 

This voluntary organization is voluntary coopera- 
tion — to restate it in terms which make prominent 
its essential points of skill, free choice, and mutual 
aid. 

The secret of cooperation is enlightened sympathy. 
Not pity, not condescension, but kinship of thought 
through feeling, through the good will which accom- 
panies a clear understanding of the views of life, the 
prejudices, the creeds, and the aims of others. 

The secret of sympathy is likeness in custom, 
ideal, and aim. How and why sympathy springs 
from similarity in manners, morals, and purpose is 
still a secret ; but we know that we work gladly and 
well with those whose manners, though they differ 
from our own, we are wonted to ; whose ideals, though 
they differ from our own, we know are not bad; whose 
ambitions, though not ours, we find lead to no harm. 

The public library, like the public school is the 
product of mutual aid, of a cooperation prinaarily 
voluntary. It is in turn itself a factor, and as such 
adds to social efficiency not by teaching directly how 
effectively tq organize and cooperate, but by promot- 
ing .sympathy. It exposes to many the similarities 
between manners, ideals, and aims which seem at first 
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quite dissimilar. OoTernment, diplomacy, war — 
these are on the surface in our relations with other 
nations, for example, the Orientals. These super- 
ficial international relations point to a substratum 
of individual ignorance, narrowness, and selfishness. 
We first ignore, then despise, then fear, then hate the 
alien. But contact opens our eyes. We soon find 
that though his manners are strange they are harm- 
less; that though his ideals are curiously expressed, 
they are high; that though his aims are not what we 
inherit, they are worthy. Then we applaud, we 
sympathize, we cooperate — ^and peace is here. 

The native antagonism of races is as I have said, 
an exaggerated form of the personal antagonism 
which is at large among us, and among all other 
peoples, and always will be, until knowledge begets 
sympathy and diversity of forms in manners, ideals, 
and aims is no longer taken for diversiiy in substance. 

The library, in its efforts to expose to its constitu- 
ents the likeness of their aims, customs, and morals, 
finds that as the secret of ignorance is indifference, 
so the secret of knowledge is interest. This secret is 
more important to library than to school. The school ^ 
can compel to knowledge; the~]ibrary must, allure to 
knowledge. The schools are for educible young; the 
libraries are for persuadable old. The child is in the 
age of observation, acquisition, and change; the old 
are in the age of knowledge^ conviction, and creed. 

How then — and this is the library's question 
which is always waiting for more fullness of answer 
— ^how can the library arouse in its people an inter- 
est in the wide world? How can it prove itself the 
proper inheritor of the efficiency of the Athenian 
Gadfly? How make its supporters feel that this 
world is full of the pmnanent possibilities of pleas- 
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ure? How make them realize that though wisdom 
linger when knowledge comes, without knowledge wis- 
dom will not stir abroad? How show them that to be 
interested is to be laying up knowledge? that to have a 
many-sided interest is to have sympathy and willing- 
ness to cooperate? and that skill will follow? and 
that he who has power and will to cooperate has 
acquired a social education? 

The good book is alive. A gathering of good 
books is an orgauizatiou of the wise. Any library 
may stand idle, but evei’y library has infinite capacity 
for good work. The library can hold its books to the 
simple task of giving strength, incentive, and guid- 
ance to the few who spontaneously seek them; just 
as the school can wait upon the call of the student 
who comes and asks its aid. But the library may 
also awaken interest and stimulate inquiry; just as 
the school summons the indifferent to its task's by 
making plain the pleasures and profits of the knowl- 
edge it can give. But the school can also command 
attendance and compel study; while the librai*y can 
invite and attract, but no more. 

It is in the wide range of its powers, the variety 
of its profferings, and the number of its constituents 
that the library finds its advanfaiges over school and 
college; and these same advantages assure the success 
of its efforts to add to tlie interest of life. 

But first it must make known its powers. It is 
under the burden of misapprehension. Books were 
formerly for the bookish only. The bookish formed 
a class apart. They were literary in the old sense 
of the word. From those days comes the feeling that 
a public collection of books is a collection of literary 
books useful chiefly to the professed student of books 
and to the reader of helles-lettres. In my town a 
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library can openly follow its mission for seventeen 
full years, and an active man of affairs in the town 
can still express surprise when he learns that his 
library will gladly answer his inquiries, to the full of 
its abilities, about the price of books, the choice of 
books, or the tests of wood-block paving. The in- 
stance is typical. The fact is told a thousand times 
yet it is still known to bxit few, that while the libraj^ 
is for students and readers it is not for them only, 
but is also for the daily use of every citizen. Just 
what this will mean in the life of our towns and 
cities, when all are awake to its possibilities, it is 
impossible to say. I am sure the librarian will then 
look on its figures of books lent as even less important 
than he considers them today. 

First, then, I repeat, the library must make itself 
known, and it must make itself known, not so much 
as a library in the conventional sense of the word, as 
an index, easy to reach and easy to use, of all the 
facts of life, all the best theories of life, and all the 
skilfully woven fancies of life. 

The newspapers, many of them at least, under- 
stand the library better than the librarian. They 
note that to its shelves come reports of all that the 
world is doing, saying, and dreaming, and they may 
well wonder, that so little comes from them. The 
news is. a little belated for morning scareheads, it is 
true; but in fullness, accuracy, and depth it excels. 
The librarian cannbt retail this world-news through 
the daily press; but he can bring it nearer to his 
people than do a few figures of circulation and a 
bibliography of earthworms. The daily record of 
the library’s additions to the possibilities of profit, 
pleasfire, and wisdom on its shelves should fill a 
corner of the paper and be found of interest by 
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mauy. Librarians will know that I am not speaking 
from experience. Rather, I am prophesying. 

The library should be a commonplace to every one. 
To use it should be as natural when one needs news 
or knowledge, fiction or fact, as it is to nse the trolley 
when one needs transportation. 

The telephone is the mutual friend of all. It is a 
great leveler, and it adds a million strong-threads to 
that great social fabric which we are all trying to 
weave. It brings the library, in a sense, to every 
fireside. That its use between the people and their 
books has been so little is another indication of the 
academic remoteness of the library. Having found 
by telephone tiiat the book, juunphlet, journal, cata- 
log, quotation or what not is in the library, the 
inquirer should be able to have it quickly brought to 
him. Private enterprise delivers its goods; a public 
institution can well imitate this example as far as 
means permit 

The newspaper and the telephone bring the library 
into the every-day world. The newspaper — I am 
repeating my prophecy — shows from day to day how 
the library gathers the best that is done and thought 
and said in the world in every field. The morning 
paper says that Peary failed; the library soon will 
have in its books the story of the successes of his 
failure. Santos-Dumont flies; Herculaneum is to be 
excavated; the English soap trust dissolves; Japan 
floats a ship of war; — ^tliese are the morning’s notes. 
Later the library offers the same, in book or journal, 
carefully considered and set in proper relations. Of 
each of these and ten thousand other things a few 
wish to know the full truth. So far as the library 
gets full and careful chronicles it should let their 
coming be known. To do this requires scholarship, 
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of ■which our libraries have not enough. But paren- 
thetically let me say that they never did have enough. 
Many of the old librarians were readers, few of them 
were students. They cultivated the muses; but the 
muses did not respond. Their admirers mistook a 
cheerful literary geniality for high converse and apt 
reference to the learned for learning itself. 

Often it is possible for the library, by note, or 
postal, or brief list, to send to the one or the few in 
its city that word about book or journal which is 
just what he needs. In time the organized special 
information work of a public library will be very 
great. Many will ask for what they need when they 
need it. Many will ask, also, to be told when that 
which they need comes to the library shelf. Private 
enterprises can clip you the notes you ■wish from a 
thousand journals as they appear. Surely a public 
institution, for a moderate fee, if need be, can furnish 
notes of books and articles on special subjects. 

If you say all this is informing the library’s con- 
stituents and not interesting them, then I have not 
made my chief point plain. The library contains in- 
formation, more or less full and recent according to 
its resources, on every subject that every person in 
its city finds it interesting and profitable to know 
about. And if there is any subject which would 
interest any of its people did they chance to hear of 
it — about that subject also the library has informa- 
tion. Now, given a storehouse like this, if it make 
itself widely known for what it is, present interests 
will be fed, new interests will be aroused. 

I am aware that these remarks smell more of 
commerce than of the lamp. The old-fashioned stu- 
dent, if he heard them, might well ask where he can 
find, under the conditions I suggest, that old-fash- 
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ioued library with its peuetralia perfumed with 
emanations from ancient volumes in which the old- 
fashioned librarian pores over hooks that are books 
and joins with iiuiuiring spirits in peaceful dialog. 
Let me say to this that 1 began with the axiom that 
libraries are for scholars. Then let me add that every 
library, even though the rumor get abroad that the 
active motion within it has penetrated the places 
some would wish reserved for the spirits of the dead 
and the meditations of qtiietists — every library, I say, 
no matter how grievously awake and sinfully modern 
it may be, can furnish a quiet corner for rumination. 
Every librarian delights in its readers. If to any 
the old books and a place apart are of the essence of 
library enjoyment, these the librarian can i>rovide 
and will with pleasure. 

Then let me add that the disturbance of that fine 
quietude which old folios, disintegrating leathers, 
ancient dust, and venerable readei*s typify, by change, 
newness and restless use, is not a new' thing. Had 
CsBsar perfected for Rome the great public library 
he planned it woiild not have been an abode simply 
for tlie ancient browsers of the day — unless we are 
quite mistaken in our Caesar. When all the libraries 
of Rome rejected Ovid’s books as not fit for their 
readers, the wits surely had their joke about silly and 
presumptions censors of morals and the passing of 
the good old times when libraries let the wise choose 
their own reading. The latter-day librarian, one 
says, is too commercial and talks too much of methods 
of persuasion and conducts his place as if readers 
were not born, but made by advertising. Well, the 
Ptolemies ransacked the world for books and then 
that these might not \iselessly lie idle provided food 
and lodgings for the readers they invited! To this, 
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with all its modernity, the American free public li- 
brary has not yet come. Lipsius asked, three cen- 
turies ago, why gather books if they are not to be 
freely used? Mazarin, fifty years later, was proud 
to open his library to all the world without excepting 
a living soul. These, mind you, are ancient ideas, 
not new ones. And it is cheering to feel that the 
librarian of to-day is awakening at last to their full 
import. 

The library, then, should be accumulative of 
books ; hospitable to students ; a sedative for quietists, 
and provocative of interests — and the last is not least. 
To be stimulating it must be known, easily reached, 
and by post and telephone easily bespoken. 

The rest of my argument is not so easily set down. 
I wish to touch in a few words on some of the activi- 
ties which, in harmony with the thought that a 
people’s books should broaden and multiply that peo- 
ple’s interest, emanate from or find their first move- 
ments within our modern libraries. Again I do not 
speak from experience or from the history of any one 
library. I say simply that things like these are done 
in this, that, and the otlrer village, town, or city; 
not all in any one. 

A lecturer of note is coming; a famous opera is 
revived; the art of printing is discussed; the river 
front is to be redeemed; the smoke nuisance is to be 
abated; the library sets forth in newspaper or special 
list the best and latest writings on each and every 
one of these topics. 

The town needs a museum of art, of science, of 
local history; the library is among the first to note 
the fact; by letters, lectures, and references to appro- 
priate books and pamphlets it brings the need home 
to the few best fitted to consider their advantages and 
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opens a corner in tlie library to the humble beginnings 
of one or all of them. 

Foreigners, knowing no English, flock to the fac- 
tories. The library calls in the children, and gives 
them the English books they ask for ; through them it 
attracts the parents; leai'ns that the latter wish to 
read of their new country in their own tongue; finds 
that there are no books in foreign languages which 
simply and briefly describe us and our ways, and sets 
to work to have them -written. 

Posters about the library go up in railway sta- 
tions, trolley cars, and other public places. 

Lecture courses are given in library halls and at 
them the library's appropriate books and lists thereof 
are shown and distributed. 

Children whose homes are without books, ideas, or 
reading habits are taught the pleasures of literature 
by wise story-tellers and skilful readers. 

Branches are set up here and there in cities; books 
are sent by the basketful from the village library to 
country cross roads; open cases full of books are 
put in stores; tiny libraries are sent to homes in 
remote corners of the city and to lone farmhouses 
among tlie hills; a library agent tours a state, enlight- 
ens, interests, instructs, and exhorts by turns in every 
village and town — all to the end that more may find 
pleasure and profit from books and through them 
multiply tlieir interests, moderate their prejudices, 
and broaden their sympathies. 

In due course every school-room becomes a library, 
every teacher a librarian, and every pupil is encour- 
aged to form the habit of reading good things and 
collecting ideas. 

The library displays collections of beautiful 
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tilings. The sciences and the trades also are shown, 
and the library becomes now a miniature museum of 
some industry, now of some art. 

The story could go on through many other details; 
and you may think it strange that one ventures to 
say it is not ^ough. In answer let me say that, for 
all our eighty million, we publish few of the best 
books, w'e do not maintain properly a single weekly 
or monthly journal of high scholarship, we are self- 
centered, unduly prejudiced in our judgments, and 
are thoughtless and clamant hero-worshippers. Our 
published utterances are what w’e should expect. Out 
of the Conflict between them come many sparks of 
wit, but these rarely flame up into the clear light of 
sound learning. We need to feel that others also 
think, and think with care and with background of 
more learning than is given to many of our people to 
acquire. In the libraries are the books of the wise ; 
the very souls of the wise. We are all learning to 
read; perhaps the library will in time learn how to 
induce more to read the best. If many read the best, 
interests uoll multiply and deepen and, if Herbart 
w'as not mistaken, broader views will be taken and 
wiser councils will more often prevail. 

Our Lindsay Swift laments the day “when the cry 
went forth that the librarian must be a business man 
and not a scholar.” The edge of his kindly wit is 
turned a bit when we recall that he is himself in the 
library business; and we feel that so long as libraries 
find his like useful, scholarship is not forbidden 
among us ! Also we may take his humor with better 
grace, if we remember that while many may refine 
subtly on the violin, flute, and other tender instru- 
ments, for a complete orchestra one at least must 
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beat the drum. And, once more, it had been a sad 
day indeed if the cry had gone forth “that the 
librarian must be a scholar and not a business man.” 

Through all this paper I have assumed, what li- 
brarians know quite well, that in a librai^’s books 
are found all the interests of life; I point my story 
once more by saying that it is one of the library’s 
duties to make known to its people that this is true; 
and that in their books are all the thoughts and deeds 
and dreams of all men, and that through these their 
books they may get the broad and wholesome view 
of things. 

If I speak too much of the art of making things 
known to others, of helping others to find that 
this is an entrancing world of wonderful deeds and 
charming fancies and humoroxis contrasts, and if I 
say too little about our own shortcomings, I do not 
regret it, for I confess I am just now beating the 
drum. A sentence of Pater’s, which I paraphrase, 
may help you to see my point of view. “To his pious 
recognition of that one orderly spirit — scholarship — 
which diffuses itself through the world and animates 
it, the librarian adds a warm personal devotion to- 
wards the whole multitude of the old gods — the good 
books — ^and one new one besides — ^utility — by him we 
hope not ignobly conceived.” 
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ANTICIPATIONS, OE WHAT WB MAY EXPECT 
IN LIBEAEIES* 

Public Libraries, December, 1907 

TLe newspapers will more and more usurp the 
work of libraries. They will be printed in larger 
type and on better paper. They will be systematic- 
ally arranged, and will haye digests and indexes. In 
thdr magazine departments they will publish novels, 
essays, poems, dramas, histories and biographies by 
the best writers of the day, as well as the results of 
the cogitations of the best philosophers, the anticipa- 
tions of the best sociologists and the conclusions of 
the best scientists. Their illustrations will be su- 
perior to the finest that books now offer. The Sun- 
day supplements whose pictures are to-day so scorned 
and condemned by those who wish to be thought 
extra dainty and refined, but are really dull and 
unimaginative — ^these Sunday supplements suggest 
what newspapers will soon furnish us in art and illus- 
trations. Truly, the newspapers will be our educa- 
tional salvation, for they will enable us to acquire in 
the simplest and quickest way, by pictures, at least a 
little of the vast mass of information which the 
world’s web of wires, reticulation of rails and fleets 
of ocean ferries will daily bring to us. 

• We are just learning to read newspapers. When 
all of us — ^not a few only, but all of us — ^truly have 
the newspaper habit, the demand will bring forth 
sheets such as now are not dreamed of. Yellows to 
the yellow minded — and both will be with us for 
many a day. But the mechanism and brains and skill 
are here to produce^ and the sufficient demand 

1 Read before the N. J. Library Association, Trenton. 
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■which is sure to come may any day call forth, a daily 
paper of clearness, accuracy, breadth, simplicity and 
beauty far beyond the -wildest prophecies of the most 
optimistic editor. 

The future of the library, then, seems on first 
thought to be simple desuetude. But not altogether. 
The library -will still be useful as storehouse, index 
and guide. It -will gather and preserve the best of 
the -world’s books; these it -will by more simple and so 
more useful catalogs make more readily accessible to 
students; and its curators -will become wiser guides 
to the whole realm of knowledge. 

Books will be more freely discarded than at pres- 
ent, leaving us thus a more easily handled residuum 
of useful material. In a few places there -will be 
great storehouses where moribund books will repose 
by the millions. The ephemeral character of nearly 
all print will be freely admitted; and books will have 
value in almost all libraries because they are of use, 
not because some casual historical or anecdotal prow- 
ler happens to wish to use them. That is, it will 
soon not be held that a book is useful, simply because 
once last year a man chanced to ask for it. 

The catalog on cards may stay; but the catalog in 
print will surely return. It is easy now to imagine 
a modifled linot^e machine, casting title-a-line book 
lists, in a large-faced type, on long light slugs only 
oneeighth the present needless height. These will be 
as easily handled and arranged as cards, can be so 
made as to be set in columns, locked into forms of 
newspaper size and stereotyped readily— and there 
you are, with a catalog printed like the New York 
Herald, in one page or a hundred; easily consulted, 
cheap, and ^ it should be, ephemeral; ephemeral, of 
course for in the anticipated library the changes by 
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discards and additions will make any catalogue out of 
date in ten days. 

The charging system will grow mmpler. In the 
small library any method will serve; in the larger 
one time and trouble must be saved. The borrower’s 
card is a burden. Perhaps a numbered metal slip 
will serve in its place; a slip which the elect can 
secure in gold and w’ear as a watch charm. But 
surely the future library will dispense with the card 
for the borrower. Every city has a directory, w’hy 
not use it? Would not a number beside the name of 
each borrower nearly fill the needs of the delivery 
desk, with a short list arranged by numbers written 
in another book. 

This is not the time for details, for we must pass 
on to the aeroplanes which will leave the delivery 
station on the roof every fifteen minutes and, dividing 
the city into precincts, will call daily at the library 
windows of every house in town. Here we see librari- 
ans assaulting high heavens in balloons, having 
purged the lower world of slums with Home Libraries 
and Story Tellers. These aeroplanes will supplant 
the house-to-house delivery of books, long an accom- 
plished fact ; but will not entirely do away with the 
magnificent automobile and trolley-car libraries, com- 
modious, attractive, carrying several thousand infiu- 
ential books and a persuasive librarian, now gliding 
swiftly through the city, now pausing at a street 
corner long enough to erude a few books. 

Also here is the automatic delivery room. This is 
the thing you are looking for. The latest books, a 
thousand titles more or less, stand in cases that look 
like automatic venders of tutti-frutti chewing gum, 
except for pictures of Minerva on thmr fronts and 
busts of Marion Crawford on thmr tons. In these. 
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marvellously like cuds of gum in their shape and in 
the cozy way they lie together, are the books that 
most desire. Each borrower has a tiny strip of 
metal, not larger than a Yale lock key. This he drops 
into the proper place in the stand which holds the 
books he wishes, presses a button, and, behold! his 
book! — or, a nicely printed card saying, “not in at 
present” An ingenious mechanism, actuated by the 
notches on the borrower’s check, . has meanwhile 
charged the book to his number. A kindred labor- 
saving device credits him with a book returned when 
he inserts his check in the proper place to open the 
slot through which he passes the book he brought 
back. When restaTxrants have automatic waiters it 
is time for libraries to use automatic delivery rooms. 

Librarians and assistants will, in the future, take 
time to read a little; but this is less an anticipation 
than an aspiration. 

Inquirers will not expect libraries to fit them out 
^th thoughts any quicker than a ready-made cloth- 
ing store can fit them out with clothes. Questions 
of importance will be answered by persons equal to 
the task. But many hundred carefully selected in- 
quiries, made repeatedly at aU libraries and evidently 
passed on by inheritance from parent to children, 
always heretofore fuUy and courteously answered by 
attendants, will be replied to by the “automatic Who, 
What, and Why Machine.” On the front of an at- 
tractive case are several hundred push buttons; below 
each button is a little label, bearing a question ; all the 
questions are arranged under subjects and then sub- 
divided under the words. Who, What, Which, Why 
etc. The inquirer finds the question he wishes to ask’ 
pushes the proper button, and at once a card rises 
above the case bearing the complete and accurate 
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answer. Many will come to scoff at this machine; all 
will stay to use it. 

Another more elaborate machine answers more 
difficult, delicate and even quite personal questions; 
but is actuated only when a penny is dropped in a 
slot before a button is pushed. This is the famous 
Pay-Collection of Complete Answers of which you 
will soon have heard. 

If stories are told to children they will be told by 
a phonograph, and the phonograph wdll be a block 
away from the library. For while the newspapers 
will take much of our work away, enough will remain 
within a very manifestly bookish field to leave no time 
to take up the tasks of the family fireside or the 
kindergarten. Moreover, we can easily make too 
much of the dear old stories. Like our patriotism, 
our religion, our ideals, our friendships and our loves, 
they are not for analyzing and fiaunting, but for quiet 
absorption. Moreover, again, we are already too much 
subject to the hypnotic influence of the oratorical 
voice. Let the children practice asking questions in- 
stead of listening so much to stories of an age when 
kindness in the strong was thought a marvel; they 
may then acquire the habit; and when grown will ask 
more questions . of their would-be oratorical bam- 
boozlers, instead of applauding them. It is listening 
that has done the world so' much harm, not talking. 

The newspaper having largely supplanted the 
library, naturally there will be no occasion for the 
library to furnish newspapers. Beading rooms will 
disappear ; study-rooms will take thdr places. These 
will be busy places with none of that somniferous 
Air of the Rest-cure Establishment nowadays much 
complained of. The Fairy Prince of Thoughtfulness 
will here be continually awakening the Sleeping 
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Beauties of Indolence. Mind will conquer Matter, 
and though many may still dream in the public library 
none will resort to it to knit ui) the ravell’d sleave of 
care. 

But, if you listen attentively, you will hear a 
cheerful, well modulated voice calling out the titles of 
books and dilating briefly on their contents. It ap- 
proaches the end of the alphabet. “Weariness in 
Audiences,” it says, “six by nine inches, 127 pages, 
10-point Scotch Roman type, well printed, neatly 
bound; pictures of audiences at ease, in commotion, 
asleep, awake, and very tired. Popular with po- 
litical orators; useful to association ‘Jiners.’ Full 
directions on ‘How to stop when you have talked 
enough.’ Examples from ancient history. Special 
references to J. 0. Dana, one time, of New Jersey. 
Price $.50, very net.” 

That is a library megaphone calling out to-mor- 
row’s additions to the Trenton Public Library. 
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Public Libraries, November, 1908 

Story-telling to groups of young children is now 
popular among librarians. The art is practiced 
chiefly by women. No doubt one reason for its popu- 
larity is that it gives those who practice it the pleas- 
ures of the teacher, the orator and the exhorter. It 
must be a delight to have the opportunity to hold the 
attention of a group of children; to see their eyes 
sparkle as the story unwinds itself; to feel that you 
are giving the little people high pleasure, and at the 
same time are improving their language, their morals, 
their dramatic sense, their powder of attention and 
their knowledge of the world’s literary masterpieces. 
Also, it is pleasant to realize that you are keeping 
them oflE the streets; are encouraging them to read 
good books; are storing their minds with charming 
pictures of life and are making friends for your 
library. 

In explaining its popularity I have stated briefly 
the arguments usually given in favor of library story- 
telling. There is another side. 

A library’s funds are never sufficient for all the 
work that lies before it. Consequently, the work a 
library elects to do is done at the cost of certain 
other work it might have done. The library always 
puts its funds, skill and energy upon those things 
which it thinks are most important, that is, are most 
effective in the long run, in educating the community. 
Now, the schools tell stories to children, and it is 
obviously one of thdr proper functions so to do at 
such timeS) to such an extent and to such children 
as the persons in charge of the schools think wise. 
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It is probable that the schoolmen know better when 
and how to inclnde story-telling in their work with a 
given group of children than do the librarians. ■ If 
a library thinks it knows about this subject more 
than do the schools, should it spend time and money 
much needed for other things in trying to take up 
and carry on the schools’ work? It would seem not. 
Indeed, the occasional story-telling which the one 
library of a town or city can furnish is so slight a 
factor in the educational work of that town or city 
as to make the library’s pride over its work seem 
very ludicrous. 

If, now, the library by chance has on its staflE a 
few altruistic, emotional, dramatic and irrepressible 
child-lovCTS who do not find ordinary library work 
gives sufficient opportunities for altruistic indul- 
gence, and if the library can spare them from othOT 
work, let it set them at teaching the teachers the 
art of story-telling. 

Contrast, as to cost and results, the usual story- 
telling to children with instruction in the same and 
allied arts to teachers. The assistant entertains once 
or twice each week a group of forty or fifty children. 
The children — ^accustomed to schoolroom routine, 
hypnotized somewhat by the mob-spirit and a little 
by the place and occasion, ready to imitate on every 
opportunity — ^listen with fair attention. They are 
perhaps pleased with the subject matter of the tale, 
possibly by its wording, and very probably by the 
voice and presence of the narrator. They hear an old 
stoiy, one of the many that help to form the social 
Qement of the nation in which they live. This is of 
some slight value, though the story is only one of 
scores which they hear or r^d in their early years 
at school. The story has no special dramatic power 
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in its sequence. As a story it is of value almost 
solely because it is old. It has no special value in 
its phrasing. It may have been put into artistic 
form by some man of letters ; but the children get it, 
not in that form, but as retold by an inspired library 
assistant who has made no mark in the world of 
letters by her manner of expression. The story has 
no moral save as it is dragged in by main strength ; 
usually, in fact, and especially in the case of myths, 
the moral tone needs apologies much more than it 
needs praise. 

To prepare for this half hour of the relatively 
trivial instruction of a few children in the higher life, 
the library must secure a room and pay for its care, 
a room which if it be obtained and used at all could 
be used for more profitable purposes; and the per- 
former must study her art and must, if she is not a 
conceited duffer, prepare herself for her part for the 
day at a very considerable cost of time and energy. 

Now, if the teachers do not know the value of 
story-telling at proper times and to children of proper 
years ; if they do not realize the strength of the influ- 
ences for good that lies in the speaking voice — ^though 
that this influence is relatively over-rated in these 
days I am at a proper time prepared to show — ^if they 
do not know about the interest children take in leg- 
ends, myths and fairy tales, and their value in 
strengthening the social bond, then let the library 
assistants who do know about such things hasten to 
tell them. I am assuming for purposes of argument 
that the teachers do not know, and that library assist- 
ants can tell them. I shall not attempt to say how 
the library people will approach the teacher with 
their information without offending them, except to 
remark that tactful lines of approach can be found; 
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and to remark, further, that by setting up a story- 
hour in her libraiy a librarian does not very tactfully 
convey to the teachers the intimation that they either 
do not know their work or willfully neglect it. 

With this same labor of preparation, in the room 
used for a thirty-minute talk to a handful of children, 
the librarian could far better address a group of 
teachers on the use of books in libraries and school- 
rooms. Librarians have long contended that teach- 
ers are deficient in bookishness; and it is quite 
possible that they are. Their preparation in normal 
schools compels them to give more attention to 
method than to subject matter. They have lacked 
incentive and opportunity to become familiar with 
books, outside of the prescribed textbooks and supple- 
mentary readers. They do not know the literature of 
and for childhood, and not having learned to use 
books in general for delight and utility themselves 
they cannot impart the art to their pupils. As I 
have said, librarians contend that this is true, yet 
many of them with opportunities to instruct' teachers 
in these matters lying unused before them, neglect 
them and coolly step in to usurp one of the school s 
functions and rebuke the teacher’s shortcomings. 

This is not all. A library gives of its time, money 
and energy to instruct forty children— and there it 
ends. If, on the other hand, it instructs forty teach- 
ers, those forty carry the instruction to forty class 
rooms and impart knowledge of the library, of the 
use of books, of the literature for children and — ^if 
need be— of the art of story-telling, to 1,600 or 2,000 
children. There seems no question here as to which 
of th^e two forms of educational activity is for 
librarians better worth while. 
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WHAT THE MODEKN LIBEARY IS DOING. 

Independent, January 26, 1911 

Modern library methods began with the meeting of 
a few librarians at the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. These librarians formed an 
association and began the publication of a profes- 
sional journal. Since that time the development of 
libraries, both public and collegiate, has in this coun- 
try been perhaps more rapid than the development of 
any other public educational institution. The bene- 
factions of philanthropists have had something to do 
with this rapidity of development. But before the 
habit of giving libraries had been taken up by the 
very rich, the movement toward the establishment and 
improvement of these institutions in our villages, 
towns and cities was well under way. 

When librarians began to take an active interest 
in the improvement of their calling thirty years ago, 
they naturally first turned their attention to the tech- 
nique of administration. This was the era of book- 
shelf, book-storage, catalog, classification, accession 
book, shelf-list, and of all the many other improve- 
ments in keeping, handling and indexing hooks. 

Then came the era of library buildings, partly due, 
as suggested already, to the benefactions of the un- 
duly rich ; an era of the development of some bane- 
ful tendencies, from which libraries have not yet 
recovered, and will not for many years. Trustees of 
town and city libraries and trustees of colleges and 
universities were for a time overcome, and many of 
them are still overcome, vsdth the desire to erect 
monuments of their own day of brief authority, and 
architects were ready to take advantage of human 
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weakness in this direction. Mne out of ten of the 
college and town and city library buildings in this 
country, built within the past twenty years, are too 
small, or improperly arranged, or hideously ugly, or 
all three; and this although in almost every case a 
proper building could have been erected for the money 
lavished on an inadequate structure, or a very 
monstrosity. 

Next came an era of publicity. The movement in 
this direction has not yet been carried as far as it 
might well be. In a few communities it is now well 
understood that a proper part of the library’s work 
is to make itself fully known to its constituents and 
possible users; but it is not yet realized by either 
public or college libraries that the public’s expensive 
organizations which collect, store and lend books 
should also give unprejudiced information about 
them, and this as freely as publisher and bookseller 
give prejudiced advertising. 

About ten years ago work with children was 
actively begun. Up to thiriy years ago libraries were 
almost universally closed to children. As the mod- 
em movement gained headway it was realized that a 
communiiy’s collection of books is an educational tool 
which the librarian should administer for the greatest 
benefit of that community. When a librarian with 
this thought in mind was asked if children could bor- 
row his library’s books, only one answer was possible : 
that the use of a library is limited only by the num- 
ber of books it contains and by the ability of the 
library staff to serve those who may call for them. 
The barriers to the admission of children to a library 
and to their use of its books were rapidly broken 
down. The age limit was dropped here and there 
from eighteen to twelve, then from twelve to ten, then 
to eight, and soon disappeared altogether. 
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As soon as children began to come -with freedom 
to public libraries librarians discovered that they did 
not have a suflicient supply of books suited to chil- 
dren’s capacities. At about this same period a 
change took place in the materials used in teaching 
reading in the public schools. Before this change, 
the opinion seems to have been held by school people 
that any material was good enough on which to prac- 
tice reading. The protest which arose against this 
opinion resulted in the publication of a great many 
volumes of classic books, prepared especially for chil- 
dren’s use. Beading in the schools came to be con- 
fined chiefiy to works of writers of acknowledged 
merit. Pupils read, not from the old-fashioned, 
scrappy, .graded readers, but from books called “sup- 
plementary,” published especially for their edifica- 
tion. This movement resulted in placing on the mar- 
ket many hundred different books prepared for chil- 
dren, most of them being complete wholes from Eng- 
lish and American literature, others being careful 
adaptations of classics and old myths and stories 
skilfully retold. This change in reading material 
was the beginning of an age of children’s reading, 
in the schools as well as in public libraries. 

Libraries bought these books for the young with 
eagerness and made them accessible to children of all 
classes. They soon discovered that if a library were 
made attractive to children and had on its shelves 
books within the range of their comprehension and 
reading power, these books would be eagerly taken 
and read, even though they did not include the writ- 
ings of authors who had been vastly popular for 
several decades. To put it more plainly, the boy of 
twenty-five years ago wished stories by Oastlemon, 
Optic and others of that class; but, if an inviting 
open-shelf library had on its shelves none of these, 
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and did liave books of greater literary merit, boys 
would take the latter, read them with interest and 
pleasure, and soon w'ould not miss their old favorites. 
In a word, again, libraries discovered that it W'as 
not difficult to improve, to a considerable degree, the 
reading taste of children in their respective com- 
munities, by the simple process of offering only the 
better books. 

Children began to come to libraries in large num- 
bers; in numbers too large m many cases for the 
single room the library could spare for their use. 
They not only overcrowded theii* special room, but 
their number made it impossible for librarian and 
assistants to give them that attention in the wmy of 
careful suggestion and specific guidance w'hich they 
greatly needed. 

Much was being said at this time of the impor- 
tance of teaching children not simply how to read, 
but also w’hat to read. More w'as made, perhaps, of 
this guidance of children in their reading than the 
matter deserves; or, rather, ability to read under- 
standingly on any general subject has been found to 
be so important and so rare an acquisition as to p\it 
the selection of things to be read in a subordinate 
place. 

But w'hether there were any call for careful guid- 
ance or not, the libraries soon realized that in their 
single children’s room or corner they could not ac- 
commodate the crowds wffiich came. The libraries 
of large towns and cities soon realized, also, the far 
more important fact that the crowd of young people 
which visited the main library was only a small por- 
tion of the children of the whole community, all of 
whom were equally entitled to share in the use of the 
public’s storehouse of books. 
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The principle that a public library is for all the 
people, and not for the men of letters and the special 
student only, had by this time led to the establish- 
ment of branches. The branch idea became very 
popular, in some respects unduly so. It was the fash- 
ion, and the fashion has not yet quite passed, to ask 
a public benefactor for funds with which were built 
ornate and expensive structures to serve as branch 
libraries ; structures often not well adapted to their 
purpose and absurdly expensive to maintain. 

In these branches full half of the space available 
for readers was commonly given up to children. 
Children’s departments in large city libraries thus 
became largely expanded, and by subdivision were 
made to cover, in a measure, the whole city. 

The art of lending books to children now became 
exalted into a specialty. Children's librarians were 
in great demand and a school was established to train 
them for their work. 

At this point the librarians, properly enamored of 
their work, but blinded a little by their enthusiasm, 
seemed unable to see the limits to their field, or to 
see the field itself in its proper relation to other edu- 
cational fields. They found they were popular with 
all children and were applauded by parents. They 
knew that reading is an art approved by most and 
that the reading of good books is approved by all. 
They had books under their control; they were sure 
they could select good ones for children, and they 
found the task of ministering to children’s wishes a 
delightful one. Naturally, they hastened to increase 
the opportunities for this ministration. They at- 
tracted children to thmr special rooms in main 
libraries and branches by prices, by games, by pic- 
ture.?, by museum specimens and by other devices. 
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Tliey talked to tke cliildreii, and luothered them, and 
read to them, and told stories to them. The art of 
being a librarian for children gained in importance, 
and, to the initiated, daily grew more recondite and 
more wonderful. Concerning it there developed the 
same group of words and plirases which accompany 
the gi'owth in popularity of every new cult. The 
reports of meetings of children’s librarians of this 
period, which is just coming to an end, have a very 
perceptible atmosphere of religions devotion, almost 
of fanaticism. 

Especially strong was the story-telling h.’s'pnosis in 
this stage. It was found that children will listen to 
stories, and that if the stories come from hooks which 
are in the library the children, after listening to the 
stories, hasten to borrow tire hooks. Here was a 
pleasant method of increasing the circulation and of 
guiding children in their reading. The discovery 
aroused much enthusiasm. Hundreds of young 
women studied the elements of di'amatic art and irrac- 
tised on groups of children in children’s rooms in 
libraries, that they might lead them to road more 
books and better ones. 

This seemed to be worthy work; but it was dis- 
covered to be somewhat out of place. Rtory-telling 
has long been practised in the kindergarten as pai*t 
of a w'ell defined system. It belongs also to some 
extent in the first grades of the schools. To practise 
it in the library calls for a diversion of skill and 
energy from a field where skill and energy are always 
insufficient. 

While this development of children’s rooms in 
libraries and branches, with an accompanying devel- 
opment of library motherhood in the assistants, was 
going on, the use of books by children had been 
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greatly encouraged by another method. It was 
found that, even with its branches, no library can 
come ihto close touch with more than a small iier 
cent of all the children of the commujiity. A library 
in a city of 300,000, for example, with ten distinct 
centers or branches, cannot get close to more than 
10,000 to 20,000 of the 60,000 young people in that 
city. It was found, also, that no matter how skilled 
and enthusiastic might he the fifteen or twenty assist- 
ants in all the children's rooms of the city, their 
influence could reach a few individuals only. 

The libraries’ natural allies were obviously the 
teachers, and to them they turned. It would be more 
appropriate to say, if it could be said with truth, that 
the teachers turned to the libraries for assistance. 
But the fact is that efforts for cooperation between 
teachers of the art of reading and keepers of sup- 
plies of reading have come almost entii*ely from the 
latter. 

Cooperation is effected chiefly in this way: The 
libraries lend to individual teachers small collections 
of books for use in their classrooms. These collec- 
tions are selected by the teachers themselves, or se- 
lected by libraries for them, as the former may prefer. 
They include books adapted to the age and the studies 
of the children in the rooms to which they are sent. 
The teachers use them as they see fit, with no restric- 
tions and with no financial responsibility. They may 
read to the class from them; they may permit the 
children to read from them in the room; they may 
lend them for home use ; they may use them chiefly as 
a reference collection, to supplement the work done 
in the room; and they may change them as many 
times in a year, wholly or in part, as they may choose. 

This seems an ideal arrangement. It puts a 
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to-wn’s or a city’s collection of books at the command 
of the city's paid experts in education in the most 
complete vay. It makes of every schoolroom a 
branch library, at no additional expense for space or 
service. It interests every teacher in the resources 
of the Tnain library — at least it should do so. It puts 
a small library directly under the hand of every child 
in the city, and. thereby tells him plainly of the large 
main library which is at his service. And, finally, it 
gives him in his reading the enthusiasm and guiding 
skill of one, his teacher, who should most care to 
persuade him to read and should have most skill in 
telling him what to read. 

This method of sowing a library broadcast in the 
community is now practised in many towns and 
cities. It is as effective in a community scattered 
thinly on farms over the hills of Vermont, with its 
half dozen little isolated red schoolhouses, as it is in 
a huge school building with a score of rooms and a 
thousand pupils in a great city. Plainly this is a 
most effective and most economical way of bringing 
the people’s books to the people’s doors. It can be 
improved by extending the custom, already somewhat 
practiced, of making the collections larger, including 
in them books for adults and inducing teachers and 
pupils to work together in putting these books in the 
hands of the pupils’ parents. The method can be 
supplemented by opening a room with a separate out- 
side entrance, on the ground floor of each large city 
school building, as a general branch library for all 
who live near the building, and as a special reference 
library for the pupils in the buiding. This is on the 
point of being done in several cities. 

But, effective as this classroom, branch-library 
method of book dissemination promises to be, it falls 
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sliort in accomplishment; and its inefilciency must be 
laid at the door of our colleges and universities. Let 
me briefly explain this charge. 

In our educational system stimulus and guidance 
come from the top. A city which has a properly 
equipped and efficient high school system is sure to 
find its primary and elementary schools well and 
enthusiastically conducted. A state which has a pro- 
gressive university crowning its educational system 
finds that every high school within its borders is eager 
for recognition of its merits and zealous to have in 
fact the merits which it claims. As in efficiency and 
enthusiasm, so in subject and method, the highest 
educational institutions rule all below them. 

Now, the colleges and universities of this country 
make of relatively small importance the arts of read- 
ing and of the use of books. Their libraries are 
almost without exception poorly housed. In none is 
there given to all pupils instruction worthy the name 
in the art of using a library. The students who come 
to them have not had persistent practice and defiiiite 
instruction in the art of reading, in skill and in 
understanding printed words, in acquisition of a 
large reading vocabulary, for four or five years pre- 
vious to their entering college. The importance, the 
fundamental and all-embracing importance, of knowl- 
edge of the English language as the vehicle of thought, 
as the foundation of all learning; the absolute neces- 
sity, would one become even passing wise, of being 
able to read good books quickly and understandingly 
— ^these things are not continually insisted upon; in- 
deed, they are quite neglected. The colleges have 
lamented much that their students cannot write. It 
would be well if they concerned themselves first over 
the fact that thdr students cannot read. 
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The result of this neglect is that few college 
graduates know how to read. They never have been 
compelled to practice reading, and only by a pro- 
digious amount of practice can any save the gifted 
ones ever learn to read. Also, they do not know how 
to use books. Also, they do not think that high skill 
in reading and in the art of using books and a library 
is the one thing of supreme importance in education. 

The graduates of our colleges become teachers in 
high and normal schools. Their indifference to the 
reading art marks the work of these institutions. 
The result is that the teachers in our public schools, 
graduates of our high and normal schools, have not 
been made to read much; have not learned to read 
well ; read very little during their years of teaching ; 
know little about the literature of and for children; 
think that it is not of great importance that all chil- 
dren, by constant reading, acquire a large reading 
vocabulary and gain a firm hold of the tool by the use 
of which alone thought is possible ; are indifferent to 
books and print; and finally, do not handle efficiently 
the collections they may have in their classrooms 
from a public library, and in many cases are not 
willing to have such collections. 

Reading is the most important of all the arts. It 
is taught now chiefly through the ministrations of 
the yellow journals. The foundations of its proper 
teaching with proper and helpful material should be 
laid more broadly and more carefully in our colleges 
and universities. 
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THE COUi^TKY UIIUIIOII AND THE LIBEARY 
Outlook, May 6, 1911 

One of the chief reasons for the existence of the 
country church is that it promotes the happiness and 
efficiency — that is, the general welfare and the edu- 
cation and the social harmony — of the community. 
It should along this line, take up the work of the 
public library. Also, it should be the village improve- 
ment society, the federation of all study clubs for old 
and young, the grange, the historical museum and the 
museum of science and art, the chief advocate of the 
schools, the social center, and many other things. If 
it is not the head, heart, and center of all these things, 
it can at least be the prime mover in them and 
their right hand. 

But, unfortunately for its efficiency in promoting 
general temporal welfare and spirittial well-being, it 
often puts too much in the foreground the restraints 
which religion imposes instead of the beneficent 
activities which it can set free. 

By a happy circumstance the public library is an 
institution between which and the church there can 
be no antagonism. The library does not conflict with 
any doctrine. It does not interfere with the carry- 
ing out of any ceremonies, it does not represent and 
is not maintained by any group of people which might 
set it up against any church. It belongs to all mem- 
bers of all churches, and encourages in all that broad- 
ening of sympathies for which each and every church 
is proud to be thought also to stand. 

The country church, if there is but one, can prop- 
erly give the library a room. If this is impossible 
because there are rival churches, or because the one 
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cliurch is not approved by all of its neighbors, then 
it can make use of the library in a broad and helpful 
way. 

The minister should mention it every Sunday in 
the year. If new books have come in during the 
week, let him take them as a text for a five-minute 
^:gnr If there are no new books, let him mention 
three or four noteworthy articles in the magazines, 
or some of the older books, or a state or county pub- 
lication just received and of practical value to his 
congregation, or a document from the United States 
government on forestry or birds or on some topic in 
agriculture locally interesting. 

If the minister cannot always do this, let the li- 
brarian do it, or any one of the readers or students, 
old or young, in the commimity. 

The church should not try to maintain a library 
of its own, but should contribute to the public library, 
and through its contributions should have the right 
to display every Sunday in its main meeting-room a 
few good books for old and young. To these some 
one should allude diiring the service every Sunday, 
and then those who wished could look them over and 
take home what they selected. 

If there is no library, the church should establish 
one, or see to it that one is established. How to do 
this there are many who are able and willing to tell. 

If the one church, or the several churches, of the 
communiiy make it known that a public library is to 
be set up in the town, or if they make it known that 
the library already established is to be warmly sup- 
ported and freely used by the churches, the progress 
of the scheme cannot well be slow. Friends, publish- 
ers, magazine editors, secretaries of societies for the 
promotion of education in agriculture, forestry, art, 
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village improvement, and many other topics will send 
in publications. 

If churches and the library unite, the efficiency 
of both will be greatly increased. In any specific 
community, if the exact social, religious, and educa- 
tional conditions are known, it should be easy to give 
specific suggestions along certain lines of work; and 
though the remarks above are quite general, I am 
sure that if they meet with approval in any country 
community the people of the church in that com- 
munity will have no difficulty in carrying out certain 
definite and helpful plans. 

As every one knows, the country church is now the 
social center of its own members, the point about 
which many interests gather already. If to those 
interests there is added the work which can be done 
for and by and through the books, periodicals, pic- 
tures, and the librarian of a public library, then the 
church’s work will be much broader and more helpful 
still. Moreover, through its work with and for a 
public library, which grows out of and belongs to the 
whole communiiy more fully than does any church, 
the church will broaden in the best way its own 
interests and its own feelings and its own powers. 
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WOMEN IN LIBEAEY WOEK 
Independent, August 3, 1911 

Of all occupatious now open to women, work in a 
public library is perhaps the most attractive. This 
is not because the money return is large, for in this 
respect both teaching and clerical work have the ad- 
vantage. Library work is attractive because it gives 
one pleasant surroundings, brings one into contact 
with intelligent people, helps one to keep abreast of 
the times, is not often unduly severe or trying to the 
nerves, and offers openings for many kinds of native 
talent to show themselves at their best. 

A public library is the property of the people who 
use it. The librarian recognizes this fact and tries 
to make this school of the people as attractive and as 
pleasing as possible. If a public institution is to be 
inviting and helpful, those who work in it and for it 
must he interested in it, must wish it to gain in popu- 
larity and must be proud of its good repute. Now, 
a library's staff cannot have for it the feelings just 
mentioned unless they themselves find in it and in 
their work for it a certain pleasure, and enjoy in it a 
certain good fellowship with one another. As they 
are to one another, so, in large measure, will they 
appear to those who call at the library for books or 
for opportunities for reading and study. Within a 
library, therefore, must be found the free cooperative 
spirit of the home. The presence in a library of this 
feeling of good will and helpfulness is alone almost 
enough to explain its popularity as a place in which 
to earn one’s living; and when we add to this element 
of attractiveness the other factors already mentioned 
and especially the one I shall try especially to de- 
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scribe, it is easy to understand why library work 
appeals so strongly to so many women. This special 
point of advantage which library work ofiPers lies in 
the many kinds of employment it includes and the 
many kinds of talent and skill to which it appeals. 
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Let me make my meaning plain. Do you have 
some skill with the pen, can you write clearly, are 
you painstaking and accurate and can you follow 
exactly rules set for your guidance? Then, even 
though you are not distinctly bookish, yoit may find a 
place as a subordinate in a library’s catalog depart- 
ment. If you add, to the modest talents mentioned, 
skill as lypewriter, then you may still more easily find 
here a place. You would write cards like those 
shown above. Prom two to twenty of these cards are 
written for every book which a library adds to its 
shelves. In writing or copying these cards you can 
learn, if you will, and almost without effort, something 
about the best books of to-day and of all time. 
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Have you a good knowledge of kooks and skill in 
discovering quickly what are the main points in any 
volume you may pick up? To a good general educa- 
tion do you add a logical or at least an orderly mind? 
Y’ou may, then, after proper study and discipline, 
find a place in a library as a classifier. To classify 
hooks for the library is so to mark them that when 
they are arranged on the shelves in the numerical or 
alphabetical order of the marks and symbols you put 
on them, they will fall into groups; books of the same 
subject standing together, and groups on the same 
subject standing near other groiips on allied subjects. 
Properly to add books to a library already classi- 
fied, a library let us say of 50,000 volumes, so 
that one who wishes to consult them may, readily find 
the ones he seeks, is a task calling for skill and com- 
mon sense. It is work many women have learned to 
do well. 

In preparing the originals of the records of books 
added to a library, making of the records an index 
called the card catalog, other special qualities are 
called for. Especially does the worker in this line need 
a large fund of sympathy with other minds, quick 
appreciation of how the average person of intelligence 
will approach a subject. A library’s catalog is a dic- 
tionary of world knowledge; it is, rather, an index 
to such a dictionary, the dictionary being found in 
the thousands of books on the library shelves. SkOl 
in making such an index seems almost native to some 
of the women in our libraries. 

The kinds of work thus far mentioned call for 
some general education, for long special practice or 
for peculiar aptness or for all three. But, in the same 
department in which the things last mentioned are 
carried out much other work of clerical nature is also 
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done. If you are without much book knowledge but 
are patient, careful, accurate and skilful with your 
hands, you may find work in a library in this subordi- 
nate department of the library’s index making. For 
example, in almost every library a book must be 
looked over before it is put on the shelf to see that 
it is complete, and, if its leaves are unopened, they 
must be carefully cut. This latter task alone is no 
light one. An active young woman can do little more 
than cut the pages of six or seven hundred volumes 
in a week's time of forty to fifty hours. 

In every book there must be i)asted, inside the front 
cover, a book plate; if it is a lending book, tliere must 
be pasted in the back a pocket; on this pocket, usually 
a blank piece of paper, certain symbols or words must 
be written; a book card must be prepared, to be kept 
in the book when it is on the shelf and to be retained 
in the library when the book is lent to show to whom 
it was lent; on the back of the book must be put a 
label. 

If you have always been a reader, and by a reader 
I mean one who has seized. the spare moments to 
devour books, paper's and journals from the time she 
was six until she was, let us say, twenty-two; and if 
you remember what you read; if you have an agree- 
able presence and know how to say “no” as pleasantly 
as “yes,” yet tend to be obliging rather than the op- 
posite, then you might find a place as an assistant at 
the lending desk of a library. Here the public calls 
for books and here an attendant, getting them from 
the shelves, delivers them. The routine is not simple. 
Modern libraries believe so strongly that the fewest 
possible difficulties should be put in the way of bor- 
rowers and the fewest possible duties laid on them, 
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that they tend naturally to throw upon the attend- 
ant at the lending desk a large amount of detail. 

The chief of the lending department of a large 
library must be a person of very decided genius. You 
cannot aspire to such a position unless you have 
either a college education or its equivalent, a wide 
knowledge of books, no small experience in life, agree- 
able manners, and ability to meet people of all ranks 
on their own level. The routine is done by people 
who are not thus well eqitipped. 

Have you read much in many lines? Is your 
memory retentive? Do books seem to you to have 
individualities and to be distinct from one another 
like so many human beings? Does a moment’s glance 
at a book fix its general features in your memory? 
Do you feel almost instinctively what a book, and 
especially an encyclopedia or any other work of ref- 
erence, can tell you? Then you may hope to do good 
work, though perhaps only after some years of prac- 
tice, in a reference department. To the person who 
delights in knowledge, and instinctively takes in and 
retains information of all kinds, and never forgets in 
which book a fact was found, to such a person general 
reference work especially appeals. Not a few' women 
have some special talent along this line and may hope 
to find interesting occupation here. 

Book surgery, book hygiene and book rebinding 
form a department of library work which was long 
neglected, but is now seen to be of great importance. 
Any woman who is clever wdth her hands and does 
not scorn manual labor could make herself useful in 
this department. In large libraries the head of the 
binding and repair department must be a person who 
know's and can answer questions like these, about any 
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of the thousands of wounded books which come to her 
for attention: “Is it still popular, and should it 
therefore be rebound?” “Is it so trivial that it is 
not worth even an hour’s work of mending?” “Tho 
old and worn, is it a book the library should always 
have on its shelves?” “Is it a book-rarity, which 
should be carefully mended and then as carefully re- 
bound?” “Is its paper so poor that to rebind it is a 
waste of money?" 

A knowledge of book-making and literature such 
as these queries suggest is not all the head of this 
department must have. She must know about leather, 
cloth, paper, string, tape, thread, glue, paste and 
many other things which go to the making, repairing 
and rebinding of books; and she must also know 
enough about the binder’s craft to be able to tell 
whether a book is skillfully and honestly rebound or 
not. 

In many public libraries a third of all the books 
taken to homes are lent to children. The children 
have rooms of their own in most libraries ; and here, 
if you are fond of children and have some tact in 
their management, you may hope to find a place. 
The work is not easy, but is not as trying as teaching. 
If you hope to make progress in it you must be a 
reader, as I have already defined the word, and espe- 
cially you must know the books which children read 
and the books about children. Moreover, this chil- 
dren’s work brings one in contact with the schools, 
and to be effective here one must know something 
about the teacher’s work, her difficulties, her class- 
room conditions, her textbooks and her courses of 
study. 

The kinds of work I have mentioned are done 
in separate and semi-independent departments in 
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larger libraries. In some of them it is the custom 
to test the capacity, taste and skill of each new mem- 
ber of the staff, particularly of those not trained in 
any other library, by placing them in several depart- 
ments in succession until the work they are best fitted 
for is found. 

In the smallest libi-ary all the kinds of work I have 
mentioned and many other kinds also, as well as 
many minor details, are done by one or two persons 
and it is in the small libraiy that a young woman can 
find the best opportunity to show her capacity for 
work helpful to the community which supports hm* 
library; and an opportnnity also to gain a broad 
general education and admirable training in the 
special field of library economy. • 

There is no public institution quite as broad in 
its possibilities of public service as the free public 
library in America, and especially the free library of 
the small town. 

The library worker in such a library, if she has 
the wisdom and temperament proper for her position, 
does not need a great store of book knowledge when 
she begins, nor does she need great skill in the tech- 
nique of her calling; for she will necessarily acquire 
these things if she performs her duties well and tries 
to take advantage of all opportunities. She must be 
a friend of her trustees, their adviser and their busi- 
ness manager; she must watch the funds and practice 
economy yet not permit her community to think about 
the library in terms of parsimony; she must select 
and buy the books best suited to her town and she 
is the person who, if she is fit for her position, can do 
this to the best advantage, better than any book com- 
mittee can do it. She must meet with and make 
friends of all patrons, old and young, and be their 
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adviser in matters both serious and recreational con- 
cerning reading; she must attract the teachers that 
through them she may reach the children; she must 
lead the children themselves from nickel libraries or, 
what is more difdcult, from no reading whatever, to 
the good things in print for them, and the children 
must not know they are being led; she must know 
about women’s clubs, and help form their programs 
and buy books that will be useful to their members ; 
and she must not forget boys’ debating societies, and 
lyceum lectures, and special duties in churches and 
in Sunday schools, and questions of village improve- 
ment, like sewers and sidewalks and trees and water 
supply; and she must be interested in all other things 
that concern her town, and ready to supply the book 
or journal that gives the latest and best information 
about them. The history of the town, the soil, the 
products, the climate, the geography, the industries, 
the fairs, the games, the festivals — all these she must 
keep in her mind as matters which may any day prove 
of special interest and may demand special informa- 
tion. A historical society, or a science museum, or a 
nature club, or a farmer’s club may any day spring 
into life, and it will then be her pleasure to furnish 
some encouragement and much information to those 
interested. 

I have set down thus briefly the wide variety of 
work which may fall to the lot of the librarian of 
the small library, because all of these kinds of work 
are found also in the larger libraries, are there much 
specialized and may there attract, as this paper tries 
to show, women of very varied gifts and accomplish- 
ments. 

To go a little further with the librarian of the 
modest town and thus, though indirectly, with the 
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liumblest or the highest assistant in the large library. 
The outside world must not absorb her; for she must 
know her books. To know them she must read un- 
ceasingly ; not much in a few books, but a little in all 
the books, all the journals, all the book catalogs, all 
the many pamphlets and all the newspapers which 
come to her library. With her there can be no ques- 
tion of w’hat to read; she must read it all; not all 
of all she sees, but a little of everything she sees. 
Any worker in any library who does not read, read, 
read, and forever read, can not hope for and ought 
not to expect any notable success. 

What this friend of books who has books in her 
charge and learns to know them and learns to know 
her towm — ^what this modest librarian does for her 
community by the agency of her library and its books 
is another story. My purpose in this paper is simply 
to show that to work among a library’s books for the 
people who own the books is a many-sided occupation, 
attractive through its general character to all right- 
minded young women, and appealing specially to 
women of varied tastes and talents through its many- 
sidedness. 
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Address Delivered before the American Library 
Institute, September, 1911 

T'W’o very important changes are rapidly taking 
place in the management of public schools. One is 
the adoption of the plan of all-the-year sessions. Up 
to about five years ago it was impossible to find in 
the educational literature of this country any men- 
tion, much less any discussion, of the subject of the 
short school year, the long vacation and the frequent 
holiday and their influence on public school effi- 
ciency. To-day the situation is greatly changed. 
All-the-year schools are freely discussed and very 
generally advocated. Except for an accident this 
system would have been given a trial in two large 
schools in Newark this year. Several smaller towns 
are already testing it; some of the Cleveland high 
schools have adopted it; and the admission is now 
freely made that the present short and badly broken 
educational year of 189 days is one of the most 
serious of the burdens under which our schools are 
suffering. The adoption of this rational school year 
will mean the use of city public school buildings by 
day schools for about 250 days each year instead of 
the present 189. 

This increase in the days in which school build- 
ings are in use is of great interest to the library 
profession. It is quite in line with the effect of the 
second of the two noteworthy changes in public 
school management which, as I have said, are now 
under way, that is, the growth of the use of school 
buildings by the genCTal public. 

This appropriation by the people of their own 
school buildings to public purposes has perhaps been 
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carried fui’tlier in Eocliester, N. Y., than anywhere 
else. The fame of what has there been done has been 
761*7 admirably and very helpfully spread abroad. A 
like movement has been going on in many other towns 
and cities. Only those who can recall the universal 
hostility -w-ith which was received twenty years ago, 
the suggestion that school houses be used for general 
educational and social purposes, can realize how 
great has been the revolution in public opinion in this 
respect. Within a few years no city will plan a 
school building without providing for its use by those 
who live near it in a score of helpful, social ways, n© 
one of which would have have been thought, twenty 
years ago, to be part of the functions of such a 
structure. 

Add, now, to the all-the-year use of school houses by 
daylight public schools, their use on Saturdays, vaca- 
tions and evenings by the parents of the pupils, and 
you have a building very much better suited to be the 
home of a branch library — and in the small com- 
munity of the public library itself— than was the 
school house of a few years ago. 

Another quite recent development of public school 
work makes the school building a still better center 
for a library. I refer to the evening school, which 
flourishes in every large city and in many has grown 
to enormous proportions. Newark is in the front 
rank among American cities in the number of pupils 
in its evening schools and in the proportion of attend- 
ance to enrollment. Last winter there were eighteen 
elemental evening schools, six evening high schools, 
an evening drawing school, an evening technical 
school, with a total enrollment in all of them of 
14,800 students; this in a city of 340,000 population. 

In the public school building of to-morrow we shall 
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Lave a day school in session nearly 230 days per year, 
and an evening school in session probably two-thirds 
as many evenings; adnlts will have in it every even- 
ing and on many holiday afternoons lectures, socials, 
debates, special classes in domestic science, hygiene 
and a score of other things. 

It is self-evident that in a public building thus 
used there should be a branch of the public library. 
A building thus used, moreover, provides nearly, all 
the social center facilities which at one time the 
branch library, or the main library itself, seemed 
alone fitted to furnish. 

The conclusion is inevitable, that a city's branch 
libraries will in the future find their proper locations 
in most cases in that city’s school buildings. 

It is not necessary to raise here the argument of 
economy. It may, and probably will, cost less to 
equip and maintain branch libraries in school houses 
than in independent buildings; but unless the branch 
in the school house were more efficient and generally 
better adapted to its ends than the independent 
branch, the change of location would not be justified. 
A very brief consideration of the matter makes it 
seem almost self-evident that a branch library in the 
school house of the new type will be in the most 
strategic quarters that can be found for it. 

The ideal building of the future, to indulge in a 
forecast based on many actual approximations to an 
ideal, will contain school rooms used for kinder- 
gartens, for ordinary schools, and for manual or voca- 
tional training, and at night for evening schools of 
many kinds. It will also contain a gymnasium, large 
and small assembly rooms with stages, lanterns, cur- 
tains, etc., cooking and domestic economy equipment, 
equipment for freehand and mechanical drawing, 
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museum room, and a library. This library will Lave 
an outside entrance and will be open at all Lours, not 
only for teacLers and pupils, but also for tLe people 
of tLe neigbborLood. On tLe special arrangement 
and equipment of tliis room I need not Lere enlarge. 

TLe trend of educational development is toward 
this wider and fuller use of public buildings and to- 
ward this closer cooperation between tlie directors of 
formal education and tLe keepers of tLe people’s 
books. 

TLe arrangement just described will probably not 
lead to tLe disappearance of tLe brancL library as 
an oflfsLoot of a main central independent institution, 
even if tLe brancL be in a school Louse. TLe advan- 
tages wLicL accrue to the community from the pos- 
session of a library with its onm management and its 
own individuality seem to be too great to be given up 
for the sake of a possible reduction of expense. 
BrancL libraries in the schools will probably continue 
to be parts of an independent library system. 

But toward such a cooperation and combination 
of the library and the public school as I have briefly 
outlined it would seem that we are steadily moving. 

TLe use of public school buildings for many pur- 
poses for which, up to a very recent date, they were 
assumed not to be adapted, is but one special aspect 
of the recent rapid growth of municipal efficiency. 
Our cities have, as might be expected in a new coun- 
try, failed to govern themselves well. This failure 
has shown itself in many ways, and particularly in 
the lack of cooperation between departments. This 
lack has led to much duplication of labor, doubling 
of expense and neglect of important work that gained 
nobody’s attention because it seemed everybody’s busi- 
ness. Some cities, for example. Lave had three sets 
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of summer playgrounds provided respectively by a 
board of education, a park and sliade tree commission 
and a special commission on playgrounds. 

Tbe educational vork of a community includes 
day schools, evening schools, trade and vocational 
schools, playgrounds, summer schools, libraries, mu- 
seums of art, science and technology, and many other 
things. The well-governed city of the future may find 
it wise to groiip all these educational movements un- 
der one management. Whether that will be the best 
possible plan, no one as yet can tell. It is quite plain, 
however, that much closer cooperation will be insisted 
on than has heretofore been practiced between the 
bodies which manage a city’s efforts to teach and train 
its youth. It is toward this helpful cooperation 
that school and library move when they unite in 
placing in each school building an ample and well- 
managed collection of the world’s best books. 




EELATIONS OP A LIBEAEY TO ITS CITY 

Address Delivered before the League of American 
Municipalities, Buffalo, September 18, 1912 

I seem to find myself constitutionally opposed to 
the office-holder. We all have our sinful thoughts 
and perhaps this is mine ! Through one of life's little 
jokes I am an office-holder myself, partly, one might 
suppose, in punishment for my sinfulness of thought. 
Through another of life’s little jokes the punishment 
does not fit the criminal, since I thoroughly enjoy my 
office-holding! For over twenty years I have found 
that I leave my library with regret, however long the 
day has been, and return to it always with delight. 

This anti-offlce-holding theory is simple and axi- 
omatic. A man conducting his own business wins 
money, fame and honor by attention, toil, integrity 
and brains ; and loses money, fame and honor 
through negligence, sloth, double-dealing and stupid- 
ity. A man conducting a public business finds that 
excellence of work may sometimes accompany him 
direct to the pillory of condemnation by his master 
the voter, and that work evilly done may sometimes 
go with high public favor. The man who runs a busi- 
ness finds that success waits chiefly on his own 
efforts ; the man in the public office finds that success 
waits on voters’ whims. The man in business culti- 
vates his business ; the man in office must cultivate his 
constituents. The business man is driven to effi- 
ciency, the office-holder is driven to dally with the 
voter ! 

There you have in brief the theory under which 
we find that a democracy of offices and elections is 
condemned to submit to inefficient holders of office. 
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And yet, here we are, and doing not so ill as the 
theory says we must. Perhaps the theory grants not 
enough to the factor of poor human nature. Perhaps 
human nature compels some of us to enjoy our tasks 
and to do our best in them, regardless of tumult and 
shouting at the primaries and astounding conclusions 
at the ballot-bos. 

A friend in Newark who is hut a close second and 
almost a first with me in enthusiasm for democratic 
ideals, is fond of saying that after all public business 
is more honestly managed than a great private busi- 
ness; perhaps not as effectively managed,— an over- 
plus of rotation in office is alone sufficient to prevent 
that, — ^but more decently and mth less financial waste. 

I find it hard to believe him. Governmental sins 
are so obtrusive, are so hilariously dangled before us 
by an unterrified public press. 

But, in these later years I begin to see facts that 
weigh heavily on his side. Here is one. A great rail- 
road spent a few millions in improving its line. Un- 
der certain huge embankments it built arches for the 
passage of highways. Against due warnings, intent 
more on immediate economies than on community 
welfare or the voice of forethought, it built these 
arches narrower than the state law commanded. Now 
it must spend about half a million dollars in rebuild- 
ing and widening these same arches! Somewhere in 
that railroad’s management is a spirit which is at 
times self-centered and pig-headed and here, for one 
of its demonstrations, the stockholders must meekly 
pay a sum large enough to arouse a noble tumult 
among the voters — ^were their city fathers to make a 
like error — of the largest municipality. 

And so, at sight of an example here and there of 
excellence in office, easily found if you look, and of 
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stupidity and siu in plain and pure business, I become 
reconciled to my position as a delighted, somevhat 
laborious and I hope moderately successful office 
bolder. 

As sucb it is a pleasure to meet with my fellows 
who are seeking to learn from one another so much of 
the fine and difficult art of city management as each 
may have discovered. If we must be municipal of- 
ficials, let us do our best to learn the art and craft 
of public business. 

Other trades, arts and sciences less difficult than 
city management have their clubs, leagues and associ- 
ations and pass the hat for contributions of ideas for 
the common purse of information. Then let man- 
agers of cities also join hands. In this business there 
is much to learn and nothing to conceal. There are 
no trade secrets in civics. The jealousies of size and 
beauty are for promoters and real estate speculators 
and are always squelched at last by health reports 
and census figures. In city government you can es- 
tablish no monopoly of excellence. You may use a 
patent pavement if you are in the patent pavement 
stage of development ; but the art of cheaply keeping 
it clean is not open to patent or copyright. 

The fact is that the world knows how to run a 
city in the best possible way. The world knows it, 
but no one man knows it and no one city knows it. 
I mean that somewhere in this or other lands, some 
mayor, fire or police commissioner, health officer, 
school supervisor or what not is running his particu- 
lar department better than it was ever run before, 
more easily, more cheaply, more agreeably to the 
public. 

It is our business to find him, get from him his 
method, always given for the asking, and apply it. 
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The best in every line, that is what this league is 
seeking for and wishing to apply. The ciiy that finds 
and applies these best ideas is the city that is best 
governed. A league devoted to the search for the 
world’s best municipal ideas is a league to encourage. 

Here is where the library conies in. In books, 
journals and reports, that is, in print, are to be found 
all of these best ideas, and if you wish to find them, 
to print you must go. Now, it is a library’s busi- 
ness to take care of all that’s in print, to store it and 
index it and so fix it that it will yield up to the 
inquirer all that it contains. In print somewhere are 
nearly all the secrets of good city management. 

Your first library should be your own. Y’ou have 
already accepted the idea of a central bureau of mu- 
nicipal knowledge; you could do no better thing than 
to carry out the idea in all its fullness. Every city 
needs the expert, not now and then but at every turn. 
The expert is simply one who has cast an unpreju- 
diced eye on many actual experiments and drawn the 
obvious conclusion therefrom. A library of muni- 
cipal reports is a collection of municipal experiences. 
Gather these reports and put by them men able to 
draw from them the facts and to set the facts in 
good order, and expertness comes forth. In Newark 
we ignorantly quarrel over the paving of our Broad 
street. Your league library should send us, for a 
reasonable fee, the results of the latest experiments 
in paving of every kind under conditions like our own, 
and our quarrel would be at once relieved of igno- 
rance and reduced to dollars and cents. 

Every librarian in the country, every city govern- 
ment, every expert and every contractor for city work 
would welcome a great library founded by a league 
of cities. Whatever it might cost it wotxld earn that 
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cost a hundred times over every year. Consider the 
countless letters and circulars every intelligent city 
department is every year paying for to get informa- 
tion from other cities, information which is always 
fragmentary and usually misleading. A league 
library would tell the whole story and tell it straight 
to a hundred cities at once at little more than the 
present cost of incomplete information to one. 

Consider also the endless errors of judgment into 
which cities fall through lack of the latest informa- 
tion on sewage, fire prevention, construction, admini- 
stration and a hundred other things, all costing 
money, often very much money, and nearly all avoid- 
able uT-th the aid of a great central bureau of muni- 
cipal knowledge and municipal experiences. 

But you are familiar with all this, and have begun 
the work indicated. I speak of it because as a 
librarian I realize how valuable a really great bureau 
would be and how gladly it would be welcomed and 
eagerly cooperated with by all the progressive public 
libraries in the country. 

Of this league library the municipal library of 
every city would be a branch. Much of the work 
municipal libraries now vainly attempt to do would 
be better done by that of the league. But each city 
would still have its own problems, peculiar to itself, 
in the solution of which its own library would be most 
helpful. Moreover, every city must keep its own 
records with increasing care and must, if it is to 
legislate wisely, change its ordinances and draft new 
ones in the light of information which a municipal 
library, complete, well indexed and controlled by a 
master of books and print can alone furnish. 

The institution I have charge of is a free public 
library. It was established in 1889. Its building 
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was erected on vote of the citizens and at their own 
expense in 1900, at a cost of f325,000 and among all 
in the country which are at all like it in size or cost 
is easily the best. 1 was not in Newark when it was 
built so I speak without prejudice; I have worked in 
it for eleven years and have seen many other libraries, 
so I speak with knowledge; I am rather proud of good 
things in my adopted city, so I speak with pleasure; 
and as I now have the floor, I can speak w'ithout fear 
of immediate contradiction. 

Tlie building being of the best, the institiition it 
houses should enjoy a like degree of excellence. Here 
I am more modest in my expression and will confine 
myself to saying that Newark seems to like it. 

An ounce of experience is worth a pound of theory, 
so instead of trying to describe to you the place an 
ideal library occupies in the life of an ideal city I 
am going to tell you very briefly what the Newark 
library has been and done in its city in the years I 
have known its work, since January, 1901. Were 
there more time I would depart from my story now 
and then to tell of certain good things other libraries 
have done which we have not, for there are other 
libraries; and you will pretend to be reasonably sur- 
prised, I hope, when I say that some have done things 
we have not, or have done better what W'e have also 
done. 

But first let me give you an axiom or two. Public 
institutions should enjoy the approval; the respect 
and, I dare to use the word, the affection of their 
public. , Do you inquire about the place of any city 
department in the life of its city? Go find if the 
public like it and are proud of it, and your question 
is answered. It is an axiom, is it not? And it ap- 
plies, does it not, as well to the private enterprise 
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working within a city as surely and entirely as it 
does to any city department? How much more com- 
fortable, eflcieut and prosperous many a public 
utility business ■would have been in the past decade 
had they pasted that axiom in their hats, and then 
lived up to it! 

Now, I think Newark likes its public library and 
have faith she is proud of it. Two things lead me 
to these conclusions and lend me the conceit to say 
them : 

First, the generous hosi>itality with which I have 
been treated in all my eleven years of residence. I 
think they were proud of their library when I came, 
and they had reason to be if only because they built it 
and paid for it themselves, and quite naturally they 
expected it to continue to be worthy and enjoyable 
and to have at its head one whom they could pleas- 
antly endure. At any rate, there the good will was, 
and I defy any man of feeling to go to a new city and 
be received with good will and good wishes and hearty 
support, as I was, and not put forth his best in the 
effort to make his work a success. I hope these 
remarks are not too personal ! 

Another reason for thinking Newarkers like their 
library is that they support it. Oim annual income 
has grown in eleven years from $14,000 to $120,000, 
nearly threefold and it is difficult to find those who 
have begrudged the money. Following the axiom I 
gave you, is another, that if you like a thing you are 
willing to pay what it costs. 

Our library was established in 1889. For twelve 
years it was well but very modestly housed in an old 
remodeled theatre. It got its second wind, and 
almost a new birth when it moved into its building 
twelve years ago. It is the story of its eleven latest 
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years, during -n'liieli I liave known it intimately, that 
I shall tell you. 

In 1901 we had 79,000 books and Newark peoi)le 
took home to read 315,000 a year; we now have 
200,000 and this year we lend over a million. 

Now, those are the basic figures of most estimates 
of libraries. And it is true that the good library 
grows in books and is more used by its patrons every 
year. But conditions so vary in different cities that 
these figures never tell the whole story. Newark is 
not a reading city. It is industrial, it is a suburb, 
and thousands of its adults speak English only a little 
and read it not at all. To promote the library's use 
we had to advertise it, and in advertising we spent 
much energy, time and money. The trustees said, in 
effect, “Our city has put into this plant, including 
laud, building, equipment and books, about three- 
quarters of a million dollars. If this plant is idle 
that money is locked up and doesn’t even draw inter- 
est. The people of our town don’t know what a good 
thing their public library is, and it is our duty to 
show them and get them to use it.” And they did; 
and the story of how they did is the story of the 
library’s work over and above the buying, indexijig 
and lending of books. 

One of the mysteries of modern library manage- 
ment is the pay roll. To explain that mystery is not 
my business today. I will only say that our pay roll 
takes about 53 per cent of our income, and that is 
the average in all the larger libraries of the country 
right now. This means that our library has been 
able to take a place in the city’s life, besides buying 
and lending books, without spending more on salaries 
than do libraries which are not so municipally active. 

Our building is so large that we still have seven 
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rooms, having a total of more than 10,000 square feet, 
which the book part of our work doesn't need. 

We have had some or all of the building open for 
public use every day in eleven years save about 
twenty-five; a total of 50 per cent more liours than 
any other public building in the city, and more than 
three times as many hours as the school houses. 1 
maintain that this is as it should be. A public 
building should be used. While the building was 
thus open the people of the city held in the spare 
rooms mentioned, in eleven years, about 6,000 meet- 
ings, by and for nearly 700 different organizations, 
with a total attendance of about 180,000. These 
meetings ranged from boys’ debating clubs to the 
Board of Trade, and covered such subjects as city 
planning, charity, hospitals, pedagogy, tuberculosis, 
philosophy, languages, and the world’s peace. As 
long as there was a room unused any public welfare 
educational movement, not looking for money profits 
to any individual, could find free of charge for its 
orderly meetings a warm, well-lighted and properly 
jauitored room in the library building. On many days 
ten such meetings have been held. In this movement 
for getting the maximum of use out of a city’s public 
educational buildings I wish to make here a claim for 
Newark as pioneer in liberality and extent. Of dis- 
turbance, bad- feeling, trouble, because the A’s could 
have a room for their meetings and the B’s could not 
— of this kind of thing there was in the eleven years 
not an item worthy of mention. 

We call this daily use of the library plant very 
good advertising. While it has been going on the 
annual use of the library’s books increased about 300 
per cent w’hile the population increased about 40 per 
cent. 
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I said Ne’R’ark is not a reading town. It seemed 
the library’s business to try to make it one. Grown- 
ups can’t be taught to use books. Children can ; so 
we put a good deal of time, thought and money into 
plans for introducing school children to good books. 

In eleven years teachers have taken into their 
school rooms more than 5,000 little libraries of about 
fifty books each, kept them for a term and used them 
to encourage and guide the reading of their pupils. 
We have children’s books in most of our branches, 
and we have a room for children in the library build- 
ing, and about a fourth of the million books we lend 
each year are borrowed by young people. 

We wanted to help interest the children in their 
city, so we began about ten years ago to gather inter- 
esting books, articles, clippings and pictures on 
Newark. Then we induced a newspaper man who 
knew Ms own city to write a history of Newark 
for young people, and we published it. Then New- 
ark study began to creep into the public school 
course, and we continued to hunt up and reprint and 
lend short accounts of Newark institutions of all 
kinds, city departments, public buildings, parks, 
streets, trolleys, trees, water, sewage, hospitals, and 
scores of other things. Then the schools supplied 
themselves with better maps of the city, about ten feet 
square, than any city school had ever had before ; then 
the Board of Education asked an assistant superin- 
tendent to write a course of study on Newark for 
all the grades — and he did, and so we have the first 
carefully worked out and by far the most complete 
plan for teaching the children of a city to know their 
own city that the world has yet seen. 

Please put down this my second claim for Newark, 
that she is the pioneer in teaching children city patri- 
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otism in the only rational -way, by giving them, first, 
a knowledge of their city and so an intelligent interest 
in their city and, thereby, sympathy with their city, 
and, therefore, a wish to help their city to become 
more prosperous, better governed, clean, more beau- 
tiful and a more attractive place to live in. 

The library’s share of all tliis work was also adver- 
tising, at least we called it so, and it paid. 

You know Newark has begun all-year schools in 
two of its biggest buildings; this being one of the 
first and the most successful trials of the plan. I 
was in one of the classrooms in August and found the 
children reciting a lesson on the story of our water 
supply from sheets of information the library had 
furnished. By and by we must spend a few millions 
more on our water plant. Those children will surely 
take an intelligent interest in the question. 

Some one asked if any of the class used library 
books. Nearly every hand went up. This was in the 
Italian quarter. 

Teachers are not yet well trained in the high and 
normal schools and colleges, which they attend while 
getting their equipment as pedagogues, to know chil- 
dren’s books or to use a library. So we wrote text- 
books on these two subjects and have been giving our 
normal school students a short course on the latter, 
this year to 120 students, and are just about to give a 
course to the older students on the former. Some 
day all normal schools will themselves do these 
things; few do it yet. We do it because we think it 
good advertising, in the long run. The students go 
into the schools as teachers and in turn teach the 
children to use good books — the library’s books and 
all others — and to use them to their profit 

All our work with young people is managed from 
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a special department which has a room and a sort of 
a bureau of information for teachers in the main 
library building. 

Teachers need pictures in this pictorial age, and 
we have nearly 500,000 in the library, arranged like 
a huge pictorial dictionary under subjects, with 
40,000 of them conveniently mounted and displayed, 
besides 800 big colored pictures, large enough to be 
seen aci'oss a school room, to decorate the walls and 
to illustrate subjects of study. Teachers borrow the 
smaller ones by tens of thousands and the larger by 
scores. 

In one of our high schools we have a library and 
a skilled librarian. It is one of the best institutions 
of its kind in the country. We expect to have similar 
libraries in our two new high schools and in our 
normal school's new building. Also we expect to 
have libraries for community use in many of our 
school buildings just as soon, and that will he very 
soon, as the world accepts to the full the axiom that a 
public building should be always in use. 

For the high schools we print pamplilet lists of 
good books, compiled by the teachers, for the pupils 
to select their required reading from every term, and 
we supply the books. I have brought a few of the 
lists. We are almost as proud of them as the high 
schools are. 

The city 'did not ask anyone to give it a library ; 
but built it for and by itself. That is one reason wliy 
it is so good, so we think. It does not wish to ask 
for the gift of branch library buildings, so all our 
branches are in rented storerooms, on main business 
streets, and are small, simple, and very effective. 
Later we hope to build two or three branches to be 
used also as civic centers. We lend as many books 
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from some of these little stores, which the people 
seem to think are just as inviting as palaces built 
with an outsider's money, as are lent from any 
elaborate structures costing |100,000 and over. They 
advertise us very well. 

The library building was the first piece of good 
architecture the city ever put up for itself. It looked 
so well and served so good a purpose and set so good 
an example that since it was finished in 1900 the 
people have voted for a good city hall, a very good 
and absolutely untainted city hall, a good court house, 
good fire stations, good schools and other good things 
in architecture. One of the notable things the library 
did, in the life of this particular town, was to set an 
excellent and very practical example in city archi- 
tecture. 

To adorn the building within — it is very simply 
decorated — we now and then bought a picture, a vase, 
a piece of bronze or marble. Generous citizens added 
to the collection. In our spare rooms we began to 
hold loan exhibitions of art objects, displays of school 
work, industrial exhibits, modest Newark history 
exhibits. Some one gave us a fine collection of min- 
erals, rocks, soils, building stones, economic plants, 
etc. Then it seemed wise to form a Museum Asko ' 
ation, for Avhich the city bought a collection of ar'- 
objects which we had borrowed to show, and almost 
before we knew it we had art and science mns(*uin-. 
well established, modest and yet possessing already 
more than $40,000 worth of property, growing rap- 
idly, all housed in the library’s spare rooms, and 
properly called its offspring. Soon they will 
be so large as to need a building of their own, which 
the city will surely furnish. 

These exhibitions I spoke of numbered over 
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seventy-five in tlie eleven years and drew over 300,000 
visitors to the library, so we called them also good 
advertising. 

I said that nearly all good municipal ideas are 
somewhere in print. The same is true of business 
information and of nearly all good business ideas. 
We thought the library ought to try to gather this 
information and these ideas and make them accessible 
to the people who are making Newark what it is, 
manufacturers, merchants, and men engaged in insur- 
ance, commerce, engineering and what not. So we 
established in a rented room, on the ground floor, on 
the principal ofidce street, near the center of the city, 
what we call a business branch. No other public 
library in the country has yet offered so conveniently 
to its public so good a collection of maps, business 
and trade directories and books and pamphlets on 
manufacturing and trade and business affairs as we 
have there. Yet it is only in its infancy. 

We hope to produce here in time a library which 
will fit the needs of “the Newark that does things’’ 
just as closely as your league library will in time fit 
the needs of every municipality. We have made an 
index of things made in Newark, naming 1,200 dif- 
ferent firms and telling what firms make 4,000 differ- 
ent objects. Some day we hope to print it. Now 
it is on cards and open for use. To get this informa- 
tion we sent out several thousand letters to Newark 
citizens who are makers of things. 

This advertised the practical, business side of our 
resources very well; but still did not bring about as 
great a use of our material as it deserved. So we 
decided j;o publish a journal, a monthly, and call it 
the Newarker, and to have it, as its advertisements 
said, “introduce a ciiy to itself and to its public 
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library.” We Lave run it almost a year. It Las 
articles on many aspects of the city life, witL inter- 
esting maps and illustrations. It is in a measure a 
“municipal journal,” tLougL run as yet by one part 
of tbe city organization only. We Lope through it to 
reach ultimately a good many of the men of our city 
who seem to think their public library is only for 
readers of novels, philosophy, art and literature, and 
not for men of affairs. I think we shall succeed. In 
any event we shall have done another bit of advertis- 
ing of the kind that is sure to pay in the long run. 

I have brought for your inspection a few copies 
of this Newarker, wdiich you are welcome to take 
away. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBEARY AND PUBLICITY IN 
MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 


Paper Bead before the New York Library Club, 
March 13, 1913 

On this subject I have no theories to advance, 
save this very general one, to which I assume all 
librarians give assent: 

“The librarian of a public library is that servant 
of the comniuiiity who has in charge sources of infor- 
mation — books and journals of utility — as well as 
works of art in the form of books of literature. 
These sources of information should be such as fur- 
nish facts about the town or city which supports the 
library; not its history only, by any means, but 
present-day facts on s^ibjects like character of popu- 
lation, industries, educational facilities, water supply 
and sanitary conditions. The books and journals of 
facts should include also statements from experts 
on in’oblems of town development, like those of pav- 
ing, street layout, policing, fire protection, improve- 
ment of water supply and extension of educational 
facilities.” 

If the theory thus briefly stated is sound, then 
every public library should have been a bureau of 
municipal information and municipal research and 
a general storehouse of civic knowledge long before 
the so-called municipal library was ever mentioned. 
So much for what librarians should have done and 
did not do. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult problems Amer- 
icans are facing to-day is that of how to manage 
towns and cities. There is no short-cut to the solu- 
tion of this problem. New methods of election, new 
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forms of ballot, new kinds of primaries, commission 
government — these alleged remedies are not remedies 
at all. The only sure cure for social inefficiency is 
increase of intelligence and good will. 

A city’s public library tries to help this much- 
needed growth of intelligence and good will. Libra- 
rians have usually taken on faith the doctrine that 
to read the world’s great books is to grow in gxace 
and social excellence, and have been satisfied if, 
through their activities, they increased in their re- 
spective communities the amount of use made of 
good literature. Special emphasis has been placed 
by them on the salutary effect on the American peo- 
ple of acquaintance with the world’s classics. Now, 
I am skeptical of the value of acquaintance with the 
classics as an education in good citizenship or as an 
incentive thereto. I believe there is more inspira- 
tion to civic decency for a child in the story of how 
his community gets a supply of pure water than 
.there is in the best fairy tale ever devised or the 
noblest Teutonic myth ever born. 

A child can be taught to worship, in a measure, 
the heroes of another country and another time; but 
that worship will not lead him to refrain from 
sweeping the dirt from the sidewalk in front of his 
tenement into the street gutter. After imitation and 
habit — and he finds in most American cities few to 
imitate and still fewer to help him to good habits in 
civic cleanliness — the strongest impulse to consider 
his cily’s good looks and general well-being is knowl- 
edge of the why and wherefore of affairs, like side-, 
walks, streets, gutters and the cost of street cleaning. 

Good will toward the community and the wish 
to serve it are born of acquaintance with it, just as 
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affection for one’s friends and a desire to help them 
are born of close intimacy, ■ 

Basing our work on this theory, we have in 
Newark been able, largely through the influence of 
the public library, to put to the front a very elab- 
orately conceived and elaborately equipped enter- 
prise for publicity in municipal affairs. 

The method was as follows : Beginning ten years 
ago, the library accumulated municipal information. 
This information, if not already in suitable form for 
young people’s use, it digested and arranged and 
simplified and issued on sheets for general use, and 
especially for the use of children. With the help 
of teachers, an interest in this information was 
aroused among many of the school pupils. Munici- 
pal affairs were used as topics for study, essay and 
discussion. 

This work went on for several years, increasing 
slowly in extent all the time. Finally it took definite 
shape at the hands of the educational authorities. 
There was then published, in 1912, a “Course of 
study on the city of Newark,” for use in all the 
schools of the city, from the first to the eighth gi-ade, 
written by Mr. J. Wilmer Kennedy, assistant super- 
intendent of public schools. This was the first com- 
plete thing of its kind, so far as my knowledge goes, 
in the history of public education. Accompanying 
the “Course” itself, were many supplementary leaf- 
lets and appropriate maps. 

We look upon this as the most valuable contri- 
bution to publicity in municipal affairs that the 
Newark Library has had anything to do with. Only 
time will tell whether, being pushed in the schools, 
it will produce the effect hoped for. 
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If it is successful, all future generations of New- 
arkers u'ill, in tkeir very cliildliood, begin to learn 
tbeir city; vdll know bow it bas grown, wby it bas 
grown as it bas, wbat it bas accomplisbed, in wbat it 
bas failed, wbat it needs, and bow tbe tilings it needs 
can best be obtained. Being thus informed, they 
will not only vote intelligently once a year, but will 
also act intelligently, and with some affection for tbe 
city, on every one of tbe 364 days between elections. 

Tbe titles of tbe topics in this course of study 
and of tbe accompanying leaflets will help one to 
understand its scope and cbai’acter. A few of 
them are: Literary landmarks of Newark, Men and 
women of Newark, Juvenile courts. Shade trees and 
parks. Noise in cities. Transportation, Milk supply. 
Playgrounds. 

A somewhat different form of publicity in public 
and quasi-public affairs has been carried on for sev- 
eral years in our main library, but more especially 
in wbat we call our Business Branch. At this branch 
we not only keep on band tbe kinds of information 
and tbe kinds of literature that we are using in our 
campaign for tbe promotion of city interest among 
young people; we have also collected there a large 
mass of material having to do with wbat may be 
called tbe private interests of Newark citizens, tlieir 
business affairs. 

On tbe municipal or governmental side, we in- 
clude tbe publications of the city of Newark, the 
county of Essex and tbe state of New Jersey, tbe 
publications of a good many other cities on those 
subjects in which Newark is just now particularly 
interested, and many publications of state and na- 
tional governments. Maps of all kinds supplement 
this material, especially maps of Newark and Essex 
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county, allowing higliways, trolley lines, water sup- 
ply, sewage equipment, stations, police stations, 
schools, voting districts and scores of other things. 

A vertical file contains iieAvspaper clippings, 
pamphlets, programs, reports from special depart- 
ments and societies, on liundreds of civic, social and 
school subjects. This material furnishes definite 
information about ordinances, departmental organ- 
ization and general city conditions. All statements 
are accompanied with references to sources. 

Our periodical files give us advertisements of 
public contracts, county court calendar, building 
permits, new incorporations, conventions to be Iield 
in Newark, quotations of local securities, bankrupt- 
cies, sheriff’s sales, real estate transfei-s and mort- 
gages, excise licenses, automobile licenses and bank 
statements. We have ten real estate atlases cover- 
ing Newark, New York and vicinity. 

With this material we have gathered, as I have 
said, things of interest to men who are engaged in 
business of every land. We collect business litera- 
ture, finding its field, I am sorry to say, almost unex- 
plored by any library agencies, whatever. 

We made quite a careful study of industrial 
Newark. We sent circular letters on the follow-up 
system to abo\it 2,000 of the city’s manufacturers. 
We were able, from these replies, to make quite a 
complete index to Newark’s industries. 

On the work of discovering and purchasing and 
arranging for use this municipal and general city 
improvement literatiire and this business material, 
the library spent a very considerable sum. The use 
made of it has amply justified the expenditure. 

From the point of view of what one may call 
literary efficiency, it can be said that this kind of 
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litcrciture is uiucli morG GflfGCtivG tliaii is tliG ‘^litGr- 
ature of the student,” so-called. I mean material 
on tlie outer margin of tlie field of belles-lettres, like 
Tolumes of comments on Dante or Sliakespeare. 

To explain further: If one speaks of “resources 
for students” in American libraries, you think at 
once of history, literature, philology, philosophy, art, 
archaeology, science and applied arts, and the men- 
tal picture is of long sets of proceedings of societies 
and of rare and ancient volumes. Slowly, with some 
reluctance, and only after vigorous suggestion, does 
one think of a “student” as one who is busied with 
yesterday’s books and this morning’s journals and 
the advance sheets of pamphlets not yet issued. As 
all admit that libraries should be helpful to students, 
and as students are not easily conceived of in teiuns 
of newspaper clippings and yesterday’s journals and 
this morning’s pamphlets and of direetorie.s of com- 
merce and the trades, it is not strange that librarians 
have been slow in spending money and labor on these 
things. 

Our civic and business material has been fairly 
well used. We feel sure it would be used more if it 
were more widely known. The trustees finally de- 
cided, at my suggestion, to try to promote knowledge 
of the things the library possesses which are espe- 
cially useful to our citizens by the publication of a 
journal. As this journal was to api)ear in an indus- 
trial city, and as it was to exploit civic and indus- 
trial sources of information, it was decided to make 
it the opposite of academic — ^to devote its pages 
largely to civic and industrial news and the discus- 
sion of city problems. It was hoped that in this 
way it would win gradually a fairly wide range of 
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readers, and those readers noting that their public 
library publishes a journal full of municipal and busi- 
ness news, would come to realize that the library 
possesses this kind of news — and then would be 
induced to use it. 

It was not supposed that our journal, now fifteen 
months old, would make any notable contributions 
to the literature either of business or of city govern- 
ment. It continues, on the one hand, the kind of 
work already spoken of which led to the establish- 
ment of the course of study on Newark in the schools, 
and on the other hand, the kind of work that led to 
the accumulation of our large mass of Newark busi- 
ness information. Its basic purpose is always to 
advertise the library to the citizens. It is a new 
thing, quite new. Tlie question of what information 
it shall give and what subjects it shall discuss is a 
difficult one, to be met afresh every month. 

It has been, on the side of subscriptions, moder- 
ately successful only. The number of copies usually 
printed is 1,500. It has distributed 2,000, 3,000 and 
6,500 on specific occasions. 

One cannot say positively that it is doing the 
work that it was hoped it might do; but we believe 
that it is. 

I notice a decidedly “literary” tendency among 
librarians, and a very natural tendency it is. When 
reference is made, in conversation or in public meet- 
ings, to the business side of life and the library's 
relation to it, some eager friend of culture usually 
goes through the appropriate incantations, calls up 
the ghosts of the classics, and, in their name, exhorts 
his fellows not to forget that, after all, the world is 
made good by doing good, and that the soul is more 
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than bread and butter, and the “the light that never 
vas on sea or land” is more important than a good 
supply, at a fair price, of electric current. 

1 have no particular objections to this method of 
justifying one’s conservation, of making still more 
comfortable one’s comfortable adjustment to things 
as they are. I ■will say, ho'wever, that I would be 
very sorry if I missed, in a discussion of this or of 
any similar presentation of the utilitarian work 
which awaits all librarians in public libraries, allu- 
sions to spirituality, vitality, culture, breadth, liter- 
ature of power, and other things familiar to those 
who deal in flap-doodle. 
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MAKING THE LIBRARY A BUSINESS AID 
Toion Development, March, 1913 

Do you know your own public library? If you 
do not, you should, and for this reason: 

You are interested -in the development of your 
own city, else you would not be reading a magazine 
called Town Development. Therefore you frequently 
want to get information about your city. You 
want to know, for example, w’hy the streets are not 
kept cleaner. To help you to answer this ques- 
tion you want to know how’ much your city spends 
per year in cleaning its streets. You want to know 
how much this amounts to per square yard. You 
want to know whether tlie price per square yard 
your city pays each year for cleaning its streets is as 
much as, or more than or less than other cities pay 
whose streets are kept much cleaner than the streets 
of your city. 

Again, you want to know why the paving of your 
main business thoroughfares is always in such poor 
condition; and so you want to know how the money 
spent in paving and repairs for streets in yoxir city 
compares with the money spent on similar work in 
other cities. 

You want to know why some of your school houses 
are built close to trolley lines, so that teachers and 
pupils lose about a fifth of all thmr school hours 
because they cannot hear one another talk. And you 
wonder if other cities do the same foolish and expen- 
sive thing. You want to know also about freight 
rates, rates of fire insurance, the number and cost per 
year of saloon licenses, ■ and the ciiy’s sanitary con- 
‘dition, the prospects for improved sewage disposal, 
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the character of your moving picture shows, and a 
score of other things, some of them connected with 
the welfare of your home and family, some having to 
do ■with the development of your business, and some 
being simply questions of general town improve- 
ment in which as a well-bred citizen you are deeply 
interested. 

Now, you should know your own public library 
because it will supply you with answers to questions 
like those just suggested. Almost every public 
library in the country is eager to be of use in a 
practical, everyday way to the citizens of its com- 
munity. If it has not the kind of information yoxr 
are after, it would like to get it. In most cases it 
would have gotten that kind of information long 
ago, if it had been asked to do so. 

It is difficult for a library to decide to spend time 
and money in getting information that would be 
useful to the business men of its commxinity, to its 
active town-development citizens, unless it is quite 
sure that the time and money thus spent will not be 
wasted for lack of use. 

You may say that your library should first get 
the information its citizens need for the better 
building of their private business and for the better 
understanding of public affairs, and then — should 
advertise widely what it has. 

Well, that is what the Public Library of Newark 
has tried to do. It has perhaps gone farther than 
almost any other library in this work of gathering 
sources of civic and commercial information and 
putting that information where the city’s active, com- 
mercial citizens can get it and advertising the fact 
that the information is in a convenient place and can 
be had for the asking. It probably has not done 
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more in this line than most libraries would be quite 
willing to do, if they were asked. You should know 
your own library and ask it to help you and your 
fellow citizens in promoting your business and devel- 
oping your city. 

The main building of the Newark library is three- 
quarters of a mile from the city’s center. The New- 
ark business man does not need to go to the main 
building to get his information. He steps just around 
the corner from the city’s traffic, commercial and 
office center to a branch called a business branch. 

This branch is much more like a store than a 
library. It is on the sidewalk level, and has a big 
show window where books, maps, charts, globes, signs 
and pictures, often changed, make as interesting a 
display as does any show window in the street. In- 
side is one large room, with more floor space than 
many large towns have got in the Carnegie-built 
marble palaces which they stooped to ask for — 3,100 
square feet. The room is high, well lighted, quiet 
and inviting. It is open every week-day from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p m. 

Its resources include 13,000 books, maps of more 
than 1,000 cities, towns, states and countries of all 
parts of the world, 700 directories, which cover many 
thousand different towns and countries and scores of 
occupations; the latest publications of cities, coxtn- 
ties and states on subjects of interest to Newark ; and 
especially, of course, the official publications of New- 
ark and New Jersey, ninety house organs, sixty trade 
union papers, ninety business periodicals, sixty mu- 
nicipal and local development journals ; many 
volumes of statistics ; a collection of the catalogixes of 
3,000 Newark manufacturers, very fully indexed; a 
good collection of modem fiction and of general 
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literature; and a special telephone service which con- 
nects it in an instant witli the lending and reference 
center of the main library, or with its technical or 
school or art or fiction or order departments or with 
the central office; and — a messenger service through 
which it can get from the main library’s collection of 
180,000 volumes, in thirty minutes if need be, any- 
thing a patron calls for which the branch itself 
cannot supply. 

A citizen steps into the business branch and makes 
it known that he wants the latest book on town 
planning, or shop management, or business organi- 
zation or motor boats. When found, either here oi- 
at the main library, he asks if he can take it home. 
He is told that he need only sign a little slip of 
paper to identify him, and he can take home that 
book and a dozen others, if he wishes, and keep them 
for a month. 

Then he says: “I am interested in some timber- 
land in western Oregon ; I’m going to send a man out 
there and want to know how he can reach it, what 
the country looks like and what towns are near by.” 
The branch librarian offers him a 1913 calendar of 
Oregon with a full description of the county in Ore- 
gon in which his timber is situated. Down from the 
central library soon comes a United States govern- 
ment map of the region he asks about, showing it in- 
great detail, being one of nearly 3,000 such maps on 
file at the library. 

Then he says that he has recently invested in a 
brewery in southern New Jersey, and wants to see 
all the bills concerning the making and sale of malt 
liquors which have been introduced in the last few 
days into the State Legislature. The librarian hands: 
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liim all tlie bills thus far introduced and seats bini 
at a table to look tbem over. 

Then be says that the great trunk sewer, wMcb is 
to carry off the sewage of a dozen nearby cities, in- 
cluding Newark, is to go near his factory, so he has 
been told, and can he see an exact map of its route? 
The librarian hands him the last published report of 
the Passaic Valley Sewerage Commission with the 
route of the sewer plainly marked. 

Being pleased with his success thus far and still 
having wants unsatisfied, he says he wishes a design 
for an emblem or a decoration of some kind, suitable 
for a letter head or a catalogue cover, one which shall 
suggest his business, which is that of making wheels 
for automobiles. Another ’phoned message to the 
main library’s collection of 350,000 pictures, designs 
and photographs, brings soon a dozen designs, some 
in black and white and some in colors, in all of which 
a wheel forms part of the composition. 

Almost every successful business man has a small 
collection of books, pamphlets and periodicals in his 
own office. This he makes use of and usually thinks 
that he has at hand information enough for all his 
purposes. He does not realize that he also possesses, 
in a public institution which he pays money to help 
maintain, another library, which he can easily use, 
very much larger and very much fuller in nearly all 
the kinds of information he needs than he has himself. 
This other library of his has gathered, or could gather 
if he asked it to do so, more information than most 
men of affairs have in their own offices, even on tlieir 
own lines of business, or at least on certain aspects 
of it. Why does he not use this other library of his> 
as well as his own? 
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Tlie fact is that few active Americans have ever 
learned how much help may lie for them in books and 
pamphlets and journals and maps and charts and 
diagrams, in the publications of societies and associ- 
tions, in the directories of cities and towns, in the 
catalogues of manufacturing establishments. All 
this kind of mateiual and much else the modern 
American public library is ready, as I have said, to 
purchase and classify and index if it but moved to 
do so by the demands for it. 

If I may be a little personal for a moment I will 
explain that this business and civic service idea in 
public library work first came to me as worth while 
nearly twenty years ago, when I was managing a 
public library in Denver, Colorado. 1 found it not 
difficult to select and purchase such books and jour- 
nals as would please school children, teachers, wom- 
en's clubs, readers of history, biography, travel and 
literature and students of society, science and philos- 
ophy. I found it also not difficult to create such an 
atmosphere of general good will and public service 
and freedom of restraint in the library as to make it 
attractive to the kinds of readers 1 have mentioned. 

But then I noted that the vast majority of busi- 
ness men in the community, men in stores, factories, 
insurance and real estate offices, and the like; own- 
ers, operators, managers, promoters, public officials, 
agents, contractors, builders, foremen, bench workers, 
mechanics, etc. — I noted that most of these men of 
affairs never used the library or called on it only 
for novels and an occasional book of history, travel 
and the like. 

As I looked over the whole field of print, the 
whole output of the printing press, I became more 
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and more strongly impressed with the vast extent of 
the accurate statistical and expert information, gath- 
ered at great expense of brains, diligence and money, 
and set down in print, which touches closely on all 
those activities which we may loosely designate as 
“business.’’ 

I noted, also, that very few even of the successful 
men of business, had more than a very slight knowl- 
edge of the great extent of this material, and that 
fewer still made any practical use of more than a 
minute fraction even of so much of it as directly 
illuminated their own special businesses. 

I noted on the one hand, for example, that the 
young carpenter made little use of the educational 
opportunity that awaited him in books and journals 
on carpentry, building, architecture and design; on 
the other hand, that heads and managers in big 
commercial, manufacturing and financial concerns, 
cared little for the knowledge and suggestions of 
experts set forth in books and journals on their 
several callings. 

To illustrate my point a little further; great 
manufacturing enterprises in this country have 
wasted vast sums in experiments and ventures which 
a careful study of the American and foreign litera- 
ture of their subject would have told them to keep 
in their pocket books. 

And again, right now in Newark, we are clipping 
from the daily United States Consular Reports, 
which every large producer and sales agent should 
have laid on his desk every morning, items that 
relate to Newark products, pasting them on postals 
and mailing them to local makers of those products, 
and — are surprising them with the information! 
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Truly, vliile libraries are thinking too little of being 
useful to business, the man of business is thinking too 
little of the things he can find in print in his library. 

The result of my Denver cogitations was the decis- 
ion that when the opportunity could be found, or 
made, I would try to open in a large city a business 
branch in that city’s business center. 

The opportunity came in Newark. We began in a 
very am nil room and did little more than stock it with 
the usual line of library books. As rapidly as tlie 
income of the library permitted we increased the 
stock of books and moved into larger rooms, until, 
about three years ago we secured our present place. 

The “business’’ side of our work in the branch we 
were then able to push more seriously. Our purpose 
was to gather so much material, of the kind that can 
be useful to the active citizens of a large manufactur- 
ing and conunercial city, that those citizens would 
feel almost compelled to use it, would feel that they 
were not running tlieir institutions wisely if they did 
not use it. 

In collecting this material w'e found great difficul- 
ties. We knew about what kind of printed material 
we wanted, but we did not know the names of the 
specific books, and we could not find any one who 
could tell us. We discovered here, that is, a field of 
print, the field of business literature, which no one 
had exploited and mapped, not even the librarians 
of the country who have done a very great deal in 
the past forty years to make easy the selection and 
purchase of books in most departments of knowledge. 

We went on as best we could, searching out and 
buying and indexing, rather groping our way, and 
collecting gradually a uniciue and most useful 
mass of business information. We did not gather, 
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and have not yet, more of this kind of information 
than some of onr largest libraries have; but we seem 
to have been the first to put it together in handy form 
and set it down, with competent attendants, in the 
heart of a city’s business district. 

While gathering and arranging these busincHs 
things W'e advertised them, widely. The use made of 
them increased. It has increased until we must 
either find larger quarters soon, or else devote all tln^ 
space we now' have exclusively to the “business” side 
of the work of this branch. 

In trying to promote in the community the use of 
the community’s utilitarian literature in this branch 
we w'ere more and more impressed with the similarity 
betw'een this kind of promotion or advertising and 
that of a commercial enterprise. We had noted the 
“house organs” published by many large firms, and 
the idea occurred to us that if the Newark library 
W'ere to publish, in place of the lists of new books 
witli literary notes and minor items of library news 
such as make up the bulletins of most libraries, a 
“house organ,” devoted to Newark town improvement 
and to advertising the library's commercial and civic 
resources, we might gain the attention of the tax- 
payers and induce them to take more profits — ^by daily 
helpful use — from their free public library. 

We did not start the Newarker to make money. 
It is a city’s advertisement to itself of its own excel- 
lencies and opportunities, and especially of its own 
library’s resources. It is growing in favor. If the 
business branch is as good a thing as we believe it to 
be, then its child and promoter, the Newarker will 
prove to be a good — as it is the first — ^public library 
house organ. 
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The ’Neiourher, April, 1913 

The greater part of this paper has been reprinted by the Syndicate 
Trading Company of New York for distribution by booksellers. 

A daily paper, a nickel weekly and a 10-cent 
monthly — these make a library. It’s a small one, yet 
it contains more reading than any “average man’’ in 
all Europe had in his house during the first fifteen 
centuries of the Christian era ! But that is no reason 
why the average man of to-day should think such a 
collection is a good enough library for him and his 
family. In fact he does not. He buys a few books. 
It would pay him to buy more. Here are notes on 
how to practice successfully the pleasant art of 
getting one’s own library. 

1, Buy Some Books 

Everyone should buy books. By that I mean that 
every person of intelligence, able to read ordinary 
print with some ease, will find that the habit of own- 
ing books and having them about him will give him 
more pleasure in the long run than any other habit 
he can form. Only a few buy and read books, to be 
sure; but then, only a few get out of life all the 
pleasure they are capable of getting. So the small 
number of the bookish does not prove anything except 
that the wise are always few ! 

2. But if I Don’t Ebad? 

But you may say you rarely read in books, and so 
why buy any? 

Well, to this there are several answers. One is 
that books make fine furnishings. They do good to 
the room they stand in. They give your house an air 
and you are obliged to breathe that air! Then, too, 
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tliey are tempting. Wlio knows when you will yield 
to the temptation to enjoy books if they are always 
at hand? And, again, there are family and friends; 
perhaps they will bless you for giving them a chance 
at pleasures which you miss yourself. And, again, 
buying books is a joyful task, and you cannot give 
your mind to it for ever so short a time each week 
or month, when you select the next volumes for your 
shelf, without getting a subtle pleasure much beyond 
that of choosing a new cravat or another picture or 
a new brand of cigars. And, once more, all book 
buyers are bookish, even if they never read in their 
books a single line. You meet followers of book 
fads, first editions, American history, sixteenth cen- 
tury poetry or what not, who Avill tell yon they buy 
but do not read. Don’t believe them. They may not 
read what they collect ; but you may be sure they have 
their own private bookish tipples, in which they 
quietly indulge and out of which they get a mild but 
penetrating literary intoxication. 

But here are reasons enough. The point is proven. 
It pays to buy books. 

3. What Books Shall I Bux? 

Buy what you like. It’s the same rule, yon see, as 
the Great rule about Eeading! Often one knows the 
kinds of books he likes, when he reads tliem ; but does 
not know how to find more of that kind. 

This trouble it is easy to get ’round by asking the 
public library. There yon will say that you like this 
book and that and the other, and that yoTi want to 
find more of the same kinds. The library makes a 
pretty good guess at what is wanted, and sets out for 
you a dozen or a score or a hundred volumes for yon 
to taste and choose from; or sends them to your home 
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for you to look over at your leisure. In this way you 
buy quite safely, and so do not cumber your shelves 
with books that are not in your line. 

Or, you may say you want books of such a kind 
that, if you read them you will be posted on certain 
lines you are interested in. Here the library’s task 
is easier. It can give you names, authors, publishers 
and prices of the best books on the subjects you have 
in mind, and can tell you quite accurately which are 
elementary, which are complete, which are accurate 
but dry, which are general but interesting, and, if the 
subject is one with two sides to it, which are the 
best books on each side. Then you buy what you 
think you need. 

4. The Abundance op Good Lists 

If the library is not handy for a visit, then call it 
up on the ’phone or write a letter, and ask for lists. 
The library can show you, or lend to you if you call, 
or send to you if you write, lists of a hundred kinds. 
Some mention 50,000 volumes, arranged in groups on 
every subject under the sun, with notes of description 
and with prices. Others are shorter, down to a list 
of the ten latest books on the Panama Canal or on 
Producer Gas Engines, or the Social Life of the 
Egyptians 3,000 B.O., or on Paving, or Flying Ma- 
chines or the Life of Richard Wagner. Some name 
the best picture books for children who haven’t 
learned to read, or the best books for adventurous 
boys, or for lively girls or for the Young Man who 
hasn’t Time to go to College, or for the reader of 
detective stories and of thrilling adventures, or what 
you will. Name the kind of list you want and the 
library can produce it — ^that is what it is for. 
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5. Shall I Buy Many Books at Once? 

Sometimes, yes. Suppose you Lave moved iuto a 
good-sized Louse from tLe cramped quarters you Lave 
always lived iu; suppose tLe cLildi’eii are coming to 
tLe reading age; suppose your business is a little less 
pressing and, iu your eveniugs, you are a little less 
weary, wLy, tLen is tLe time to buy books by tLe 
yard. You know wLat are tLe subjects you want to 
read about, and so does your wife. BotL of you 
know’ the kinds of novels you enjoy. Also you are 
sure you w’ant tLe cLildi'eu to see on tlie sLelves and 
to Landle and look into and get acquainted witL tLe 
good old books that they later Lear intelligent people 
mention, that they will find mention of iu their read- 
ing, and that they w'ill be meeting in their studies 
as they go through school and college. In such a 
.case the selection is easy, and to buy a thousand books 
in the first w’inter would not be extravagant or 
foolish. 

6. Shall I Get a Big Dictionary? 

When the time comes, yes. But first get books 
that you or your family or both like to read. • If 
there are children about you w’ill find they use dic- 
tionaries in school, and you will W’ish to keep ahead 
of them by having a pretty good dictionary at home. 
If the family has the habit of talking about words and 
their exact meaning and how to pronounce, get a 
dictionary, surely! 

But you can begin with quite a small one. Some 
of the small ones are very good and vastly interesting 
to look into. 

At the library you can see all the big ones and 
many of the small ones and can learn about others. 
Buy the kind that suits your needs. A big one is 
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often just a burden to a man, in tlie way, and never 
used. 

7. Shall I Bur an Encycloi’bdia? 

If yoxi are the encyclopedia kind of a man, yes. 
And when tlie children begin to pass the ten-year 
mark you should have one for them to pull down 
and handle as they will. But it is easy to waste good 
book money on an encyclopedia. Thei-e are many 
kinds, and the best one for you is the one that, among 
those you can afford, yon will use most. Some are 
for young people, some are for students, some are for 
average people with small incomes, some are for the 
rich. In thousands of homes are thousands of non- 
fitting encyclopedias taking up good shelf room that 
entertaining novels might much better occupy. 

The library not only has good encyclopedias large 
and small, it also has much information on sizes, kinds, 
bindings, and cost; some of it found in carefully 
written books on the subject. Ask the library’s ad- 
vice before you buy. 

8. Shall I Bur “Complete Works”? 

No. Buy the books you w^ant of any given author, 
and no more. You need not buy twenty volumes by 
one writer for the sake of getting the three that are 
all you care to read. The Complete Works Habit 
shows its effects on too many homes already. Bows 
of all that Brown, Jones, Robinson, Smith and other 
great authors ever wrote, not omitting what is worth- 
less and including often his private and useless letters 
and a life by a commonplace friend — ^these glare 
through the glass doors of their cases in thousands 
of homes, and declare their unused tiselessness by 
their bright and shiny look. In few homes are read 
the complete works of anybody. 
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Sometimes the best editions can be bought in sets 
only; but in most cases you cau buy just the books 
you wish of any writer in just the style and price 
that suit your eyesight, taste and pocketbook. 

9. What Shall I Say to Book Agents? 

A very good rule is to say that you buy all your 
books at the stores. Another is to say that you don’t 
talk book buying at home. Another, that you never 
buy on first look or half looks, and that if he will 
send to you the complete thing lie has to sell and leave 
it with you for a week, you will give him a written 
decision. Another is that his book will soon be on 
sale, and much cheaper, second-hand in the book- 
stores. This is true of 90 per cent of the book agent’s 
wares. 

Another is that you buy only after taking advice. 
Then call up the public library on the ’phone and 
ask if the books offered are the books you need. 

Traveling agents have persuaded many to biiy 
books who would never have bought them otherwise, 
and in this way they have been rather helpful. But 
they almost never have anything that yon cannot get 
cheaper at a store. Most of the things they offer 
are not what you really care for. Nearly all their 
“Fine Editions” are poor imitations of the real thing. 

10. Ah! the Second-hand Book; Store! 

If you really want to decorate your home with 
some “Pine Looks Books,” then go to a good second- 
hand book seller, like our own Charles Dressel, and 
there you will find scores of grandly beautiful “sets’’ 
which the “man who wants a glass case full of fine 
books in Ms parlor” bought through a persuasive 
traveling agent, and then in due course sold to our 
friend for a song as useless lumber. 
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At this same shop are also to be found good 
editions, sane, sensible, book-looking books in sets, of 
those authors whose complete works you feel you 
need. 

The department stores have in recent years taken 
over the traveling agent’s wares, especially since the 
recent disclosures as to the real value of some of the 
so-called de luxe books; and there you can find sets of 
every degi’ee of excellence and at fair prices — often, 
indeed, at prices ridiculously low. 

Treat the book agent kindly; wish him well in 
what is usually a perfectly proper business; but tell 
him you now buy your books at stores. 

11. Which aeb the Books foe Me? 

You speak of choosing your friends. You mean 
that as you meet new people and come to know them 
you naturally pick out those who appeal to you, who 
don't bore you, who help you to pass a pleasant even- 
ing now and then, who have something new to say, 
who help you to see things differently and make life 
more entertaining. You don’t pick these friends on 
sight, and you don’t select them on somebody’s recom- 
mendation. You get to know them first, and then 
hold to them if you like them. 

Find your own books in the same way. The pro- 
cess is easier with books than it is with men and 
women. Of books you can get quite careful descrip- 
tions, from which you can often tell which of them 
you will like. Then it is much easier to examine 
a book than it is a possible new friend. The book is 
all there, in sight. The new and promising acquaint- 
ance may tomorrow show you a side of his nature 
that will make you wish never to see him again. 

From the public library you can get a package 
of books sent to your home, books that you and the 
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library bav6 agreed may suit you. These you can 
look over at your leisure. If any prove to be of your 
kind, well and good. If not, you can try another lot. 

You pick your friends out of those who live and 
work much as you do. You will find the books you 
want to read in much the same way. 

Of course, novels take care of themselves. Poetry 
you want or you don’t want, and for the present that 
ends it. Of essays you get enough in your daily 
paper's editorials. But if now you have not the book 
buying habit at all and think you may like to work 
into it on some special lines, where begin? 

12. You Work at Something? Buy Books on 
THAT Something 

Start in on your own business. Whatever it is it 
has an interesting history; there is romance con- 
nected with it somewhere, surely, and probably also 
art, and very likely politics and war and strange 
adventures. 

For example, shoes. There are museums of shoes. 
There are histories of shoes and books about shoes 
and famous and learned cobblers and shoe-makers. 
All the long story of the invention and development 
of protection for the feet is full of curious, entertain- 
ing and amazing items. 

And the literature to-day of leather and of all 
the other materials that • go into shoes and of the 
machines that make them and of their distribution 
through the trade — of all this the literature includes 
hundreds of books of every conceivable kind, sci- 
entific, technical, commercial, biographical, historical. 
If you are in shoes, try a few of these books. 

The same facts and the same suggestions apply 
to every calling. 
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13 . Feom Daily Papers to House Books 

Yon must read the daily papers; then you need 
to read a few magazines of the popular kind to get 
short stories of modern life and to keep up on inven- 
tions, discoveries and what not; then you must look 
over your own trade papers, one or two or even more 
— and there is still time left for buying and reading 
a few good books on your own calling. 

Next, perhaps first, get some books useful in the 
house. Books on cooking, furniture, decoration, 
music, dress, entertainments, games, hygiene, and, 
if there are children, on their healtli and training, 
on their sports and pastimes — on all these and a score 
of other like subjects there are encyclopaedias large 
and small, handbooks, manuals, guides, compendiums, 
treatises and histories. Of these household books, 
many of them most entertaining and most of them 
helpful, how few are found in homes ! Even of cook 
books the supply is usually limited! If in doubt, 
then, about how to fill your new book shelves begin 
with your own calling and go on to the every day 
demands of the house. 

14 . Branch Out and Take in the Two Americas 

As for books on life and the world in general 
here are two good ways to begin : 

First, sit down with this list and consider whether 
books on any of these subjects would interest you : 

Newark history. 

New Jersey history. 

New Jersey politics. 

New Jersey industries. 

New Jersey birds, insects, trees, shrubs, flow- 
ers, animals. 
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New Jex’sey rocks, soils, minerals, mines. 

New Jersey farms and farming. 

New Jersey railroads, canals, water com- 
merce. 

New Jersey roads. 

New Jersey maps. 

In all of these and on the same subjects couceruiug 
the United States, yon can find at the library books, 
documents, pamphlets and pictures, many of them 
published by the state or by the federal government 
and free for the asking. 

Then look over this list : 

Our foreign trade. 

The Panama Canal. 

Mexico, Central America, Peru, Brazil ; and 
the development and trade relations with 
our country of these and other South 
Americaxi countries. 

Canada, its growth and our trade with it. 

The far northwest and the wonderful devel- 
opment of Oregon and Washington. 

The Hudson, the Ohio, the Mississippi, the 
Columbia, the Great Lakes, the romance 
of their discovery and the w'onders of 
their commerce. 

The story of wheat, of corn, of cotton and 
the rivalries of the world’s great grain 
producing countries. 

The tariff. 

Our navy, our army. 

On a thousand things like these, about which you 
find brief notes in the papers every day, the library 
has many books, some short, some long, some statis- 
tical, some narrative and fascinating. On any of 
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these subjects, all of which come quite close to every 
man who works for what he gets, the library has 
books in abundance, and the best of them — or all of 
them — ^it will bring out for you to see; or it will 
take you to the shelves where they stand, or will send 
a dozen to your home for you to look over at your 
ease. 

Some of them yon will surely wish to own. 

15. Then Take in the World 
Go a little further wdth the list, if nothing so far 
named has seemed to appeal to you. Perhaps you say 
that your newspapers and magazines give you all you 
care to know on subjects like these. That may be 
true. But a trial of a book by a man who knows 
what he writes about, will convince you that after all 
most journals only touch the outside of things. They 
cannot pretend to do more. Their editors give you 
a little of many things and not much of any one, 
except local news. 

Flying machines, dirigible balloons, and sub- 
marines. 

Great fortunes, trusts and labor unions. 

Socialism, communism, anarchism. 

Painting, cubists, futurists, sculpture, art 
museums, architecture. 

The history of the alphabet, of writing, of 
printing. 

Printing today, its marvelous machines and 
hovr their product grows. 

How we think. 

The mind and the body. 

Materialism, pantheism, monotheism, prag- 
matism. 

Bergsonism, spiritism, monism, positivism. 
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Education in Egypt, Greece, Rome, China. 

Public schools in America, England, Ger- 
many, France. 

The origin of language. 

What we mean by science. 

Astrology, necromancy, alchemy, chemistry. 

Myths, legends, fairy tales, superstitions. 

Fire, electricity, light, heat, power. 

And these items are only the merest suggestion 
of the thousands of topics on which your library can 
furnish you many books and tell you of many others. 

Take Egypt for example; you know something of 
its history, of the Nile and its dams, of the Pyramids, 
of its temples, tombs and sphinxes; of its English 
government and its recent growth. Leaving all these 
one side, here is a little book on what Egypt did for 
civilization, brief, fascinating, astonishing and reli- 
able. They were doing great things in Egypt 6,000 
years ago! 

You can, under this first method of finding a 
starting point for book buying, either go over lists 
like those given above, or you can go over in your 
mind the topics you find in your daily and Sunday 
papers and jot down a few on which you think yon 
may like to see a few of the best and latest books. 
Send this list to the library and later call and see 
what the people there can show you. 

16. Another Way of Finding Tour Books 

Another way of finding your best book buying sub- 
jects : Get lists of some of the series of small books 
on all kinds of subjects that are now being published 
in England and America. Single volumes cost, 
bound, only 25 to 60 cents. The several series include 
books on hundreds of topics. There are “literary’’ 
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books in plenty — ^novels, stories, poetry, plays, essays, 
letters, humor, — as veil as brief histories, biographies 
and travels and good short books on science, religion, 
art, philosophy and society. 

Others are on subjects like these, each written by 
a man who knows; 

A World Atlas (20 cents) 

Evolution 

Heredity. 

Science of the Stars. 

Hypnotism. 

Bergson. 

Synonyms. 

Wellington and Waterloo. 

The Nature of Mathematics. 

Theosophy. 

Syndicalism. 

Cooperation. 

Woman’s Suffrage. 

Principles of Electricity. 

Look at these lists yourself, and pass them aboiit 
in the home. 

Some in the family are just now keen on boats, 
toy flying machines, tennis, football, wireless teleg- 
raphy, school hygiene, housing, photography, the 
stage, motor cars, gas engines, moving pictures, dress, 
rugs, laces. Won’t they ask you to consider buying a 
book or two on their pet subjects? 

17. The Fundamental Family Libeaby 

Now you have a library. It is yours and your 
family’s, and it fits you all like an old glove, because 
you have put into it what you wanted, and not what 
somebody said you ought to want. You have bought 
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according to your own and your family’s taste, edu- 
cation, calling and amusements. Your library con- 
tains tbe world's best books — for you; at least it does 
so as far as you have gone. Only prigs and pretend- 
ers will find fault with it, even if it has not one of 
tbe Old Masters you were tortured with in school 
days and have joyfully avoided ever since. 

18. A Possible Family Libbaey 

But perhaps you don’t wish to plunge into book 
buying on your own ignorance and dissipate the igno- 
rance by a touch of experience. Then all you need 
to do is to take the collection we call “First Aid to a 
Reading Family,” which is all carefully described on 
another page, and proceed to buy it. As the descrip- 
tive note at the top of that list says, this is a very 
good lot of books. If you cannot or will not make 
your own selection, then this is what you need. It is 
not only made up of good books itself, it suggests 
other good books. It was planned to promote book 
owning as well as book reading. You and your family 
will use it, and, using it, will soon find it too small. 
It is not a complete library; complete libraries are 
most depressing. It was particularly planned to 
disclose its incompleteness. The books in it will 
demand more books at your hands. 

19. How About the Gbe.vt Classics? 

Well, what about them? Have you read them? 
Have you read any of them? Did you like them? If 
you bought a hundred of them would you hurry home 
every night to read them? 

You must answer these questions yourself. If 
you like them, then they are your books, and you 
bought them long ago. If you are very, very literary 
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you Lave already read them 'whether you liked them 
or not. If you -wish to know how some of the great- 
est of our fellow men looked at life, and how they 
described what they saw and felt and thought, then 
you must read some of the World’s Greatest. 

But don’t forget that many of your greatest fellow 
men never wrote at all! They did things, and said 
nothing for publication. ( It’s the same way to-day ! ) 
And while it is true, probably, that the writing of 
great things in a great way is the greatest of all 
the things men have done, these greatest of all things 
— the World’s Classics — ^may not enlighten you, may 
not give you joy, would only bore you — and — there 
is a very fine and delightful and amazing and absorb- 
ing lot of life awaiting you quite outside of the covers 
of the Truly Great. 

Get your own Fundamental Family Library or 
our First Aid to a Beading Family and use it and 
see that wdiat I have said is true. 

20 . On the Othbe Hand 

A short plea, which could be made longer and 
stronger, for some acquaintance with the Great Old 
Books is worth adding. 

A few of the old books wei*e so well written or 
told of such interesting things or were so closely 
connected with popular mythologies and religions or 
with great leaders or reformers, or warriors, or ad- 
venturers, or until great national events, that they 
came to be read or talked about by many, and espe- 
cially by those who wrote. Naturally those who wrote 
spoke of the beliefs, the superstitions, the events and 
the persons which are written of in these old books, 
and naturally also the later writers often quoted the 
very words themselves of these now familiar books. 
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They did tliis partly because they had nothing to say 
themselves, and could only say again what had been 
said better before; partly because they hoped that 
by quoting in this way from earlier books their read- 
ers would take them to be learned; partly because 
they wished by quotations to bolster up their own 
opinions ; partly because they could make their points 
clearer by citing what they thought were familiar 
examples; and partly because they truly found the 
incidents and the things said in the earlier books to 
be interesting in themselves, genuinely human and 
wonderfully and universally true to life aiid very 
admirably told. Thus it came about that books of 
all kinds, save perhaps the dryest descriptive ones, 
are constantly referring to things in the Old Classics. 
Now, if you know enough about the old books to get 
the meaning of these countless references to them in 
the new ones, you, of course, understand the new ones 
better. Then, too, it seems to be true that we get 
very great pleasure from our recognition in reading, 
just as we do from recognitions of scenery, cities, 
friends and acquaintances ; and if one recognizes and 
understands the allusions in old books and the quota- 
tions from them in what he reads, he gets much pleas- 
ure therefrom. As to the direct value to us of what 
the older writers said, that is another matter. That 
value is often 'greatly overestimated, and especially 
by writers who have no force or originality of their 
own and give us nothing but a useless dilution of 
quotation and reference from the writers they have 
absorbed, mixed with maudlin praise of them and 
artless prattle of their own. 

Don’t read books about great books. You were 
told about some of them and read some of them in 
school days. If you care for them now, read them, 
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by all means. In any event put a few of them on 
your shelves for the children to see and read if they 
will. 

21. Beautiful Books 

Beware of the agent with the very fine and very 
special books. They are usually neither fine nor spe- 
cial. In thousands of homes, where what is really 
needed and what was never bought, is the Funda- 
mental Family Library, or our First Aid Collection, 
are rows of shiny, showy, begilded, neglected “sets,” 
which cost ten times the money it would take to buy 
a real, live and daily used and greatly enjoyed and 
charmingly bethumbed lot of books. 

A good rule in all book buying is this : if it looks 
“fine,” don’t buy it. Another, already given, is, if it 
comes in sets, don’t buy it. And if it comes at the 
hands of an agent and is both fine and in a set, 
shun it. 

There are beautiful books. It is not difficult to 
learn to know them when you see them. The library 
can show you quite a lot of them, and gladly wUl. 

If you learn to know them when you see them, 
then you will take pleasure in them, and when you 
can do that, it is worth your while to buy one now 
and then. 

Right after printing was invented 465 years ago, 
a few very beautiful books were printed. This was 
because the early printers naturally tried to produce 
with type and a press as beautiful work as centuries 
of practice had taught the copyists to make with the 
pen. They could afford to take plenty of time to 
the work, for if they printed only a few pages in a 
day, that was far more than the copyists could do. 

But printing soon became common; then the 
printers had to compete for speed and quantity just 
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as they do now. The result was that after about 
the year 1500 only a few very carefully printed and 
very skillfully designed books were published until 
quite recent years. 

In this country to-day are being printed some of 
the finest volumes ever seen. It would be worth 
your while to look at a few of them. If you find 
they give you pleasure, you should buy one or two, 
or more if your purse permits. They are works of 
art, just as are good paintings and good sculptures. 

22. What Kind op a Bookcase? 

The best is the plainest, of wood to suit the room, 
not shiny, and without glass or curtains or filigrees 
of any kind. Those in the stores are usually cheaper 
than those made to order. But the store kind is 
often too fancy. 

The books should show ; not the case. The nearer 
the case comes to being invisible the better. Very 
inexpensive cases can be made to order and stained 
or painted to suit the room. Thus made they 'ni.ll 
be not only modest and unobtrusive, not blatant aud 
glaring like most polished-oak-and-glass-door cases, 
but also will fit the places in the room where you 
wish them to stand. 

In your new house, build no cases into the walls. 
Thus made they are expensive, are usually not well 
adapted to their purpose, and you are almost sure 
to wish to change them within a few months and 
find it impossible to do so without great expense. 
Get a few books, then get a small case of the size to 
fit a convenient space to hold them. When you need 
it, get another case. Low cases all around a room 
with a top shelf for bric-a-brac are sometimes good. 
But usually a better plan is to get cases nearly 
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seven feet liigli, rather narrow and then put them 
just where they best fit. 

23. ShaIvL I Take Any Jouhnals? 

Yon have answered the question yourself, for 
you buy and read from one to half a dozen news- 
papers every day, and they are in some respects the 
greatest of all journals. 

Then of course you get one or two of your trade 
journals, you buy and take home an occasional pop- 
ular monthly, and at home you find at least one of 
the journals for Avomen. But these are not enough 
to give you and the family the pleasAire you are all 
entitled to get from periodicals. This is the day of 
periodical publications. They cover every conceiv- 
able topic, and among them are many in wliich men 
and women who each know more about at least one 
subject than any one else, write about that subject. 
Of this kind of writing there is very little in our 
newspapers. The newspapers have not yet come to 
the point where they hire specialists to do their 
reporting. And specialists do not often write for 
the popular weeklies and monthlies. 

Our newspapers get the news; our commercial 
papers do the same in their field; our technical 
journals are good; our journals of general knowl- 
edge of books, art, science, exploration, and general 
world-life are not what they should be in either 
number or quality. 

Therefore, in the list of journals we have added 
to the “First Aid to the Reading Family” collec- 
tion you will find several from England and one or 
two from France and Germany. They are very good. 
You need them; without them you cannot keep up 
with the world you live in. 
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First Aid to the Beading Familt 

This is the list of books and magazines spoken of 
in the preceding text. It is a very good lot of books. 
Put these books on your shelves and let the journals 
named come in every week or every month and you 
and your family can’t help reading. 

This is not the set of books you would pick out 
if you went to work to choose and buy for yourself. 
But, as the text expressly says, this collection is 
named for the average intelligent and busy man who 
wants to begin on a library of Ms own, but does not 
wish to take the time to do the picking and choosing 
himself. 

Some will say that no one wishes to buy his 
library ready made; that each man is different from 
all others, and ought to buy the books that suit Inm. 
But while that is precisely what the text says, isn’t 
it true that you buy a ready-made library every 
day when you buy your daily paper? If it is so 
important that you pick all your own and your 
family’s reading, why don’t you edit a newspaper for 
use in your own home? 

Once more, these are good books, and will make 
a good beginning for the Model Incomplete and Al- 
ways Growing Library you ought to have started 
long ago. 


GENERAL BOOKS 


Encyclopaedia of Etiquette. Holt. 

Appleton’s New Practical Cyclo- 
pedia. 6y. $18 


World Almanac. $.25 
Webster’s home, school and of- 
fice dictionary. $2.60 


THE CITY AND 

City Government in the United 
States. Goodnow. $1.25. 
Socialism. Spargo. $1.60 
New Worlds for Old. Wells. $1.60 
The Spirit of Social Work. De- 
vine. $1 


THE CITIZENS 

/how the Other HaU Lives. Rlls. 

Efficient Democracy. Allen. $1.50 
Changing America. Ross. $1.20 
The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets. Addams. $1.25 
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MAKING AND SAVING MONEY 

Every-day Business for Women. Pay-day. Henderson. $1 50 
Wilbur. $1.25 Pin Money Suggestions. Bab- 

Money and Banking. White. cock. $1 

$1.80 


GARDENING AND NATURE 

Our Native Trees. Keeler. $2 Nature Study and Life. Hodge. 

Principles of Vegetable Garden- $1.50 

mg. Bailey. $1 50 Outlines of the Barth’s History. 

Wild Flowers. Parsons. $2 Shaler. $1.76 


GAMES, PASTIMES AND OCCUPATIONS 

Model Aeroplanes. Collins. $1.20 The Wilderness Hunter. Roose- 
Electrical Handicraft. St. John. velt. $2 50 

$1 The Party Book. Fales. $2 

How to Judge of a Picture. Van Conjuring. Kunard $2 

Dyke. $.60 The Book of Camping and Wood- 

Wireless Telegraphy. St. John cratt Kephart. $1 50 

$1 Boston Cooking School Cook 

A B C of Motoring. Krausz. $1 Book Farmer. $2 

Why My Photographs are Bad. Boy Scouts of America Thomp- 
Taylor. $1 son. $.50 

Practical Bridge. Elwell. $1 50 The American Boy’s Handy Book. 
Small Boat Sailing. Knight. $1 50 Beard. $2 

Book of Foot-ball. Camp. $2 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 

General History. Myers. $1.50 Russia in Europe Asia. Goodrich. 
Short History of the English $1.50 

People. Green. $1.20 The Story of the Panama Canal. 

History of the United States. Gause. $1.50 

Channmg, $1.40 A Tenderfoot with Peary. Borup. 

“Boots and Saddles.” Custer. $2.30 

$1,50 Turkish Life in Town and Coun- 

The Oregon Trail, Parkman. $1,60 try, Garnett. $1.20 

The Balkan War. Gibbs. $1.20 The Last of the Plainsmen. Grey. 
Handbook of Alaska. Greely. $2 $1.50 


STORIES FOB OLDER PEOPLE 

The Street Called Straight. King. The Talisman Scott. $.36 
$1.35 Jane Byre. Nicholls. $ 35 

The Red Button. Irwin. $1.30 Ben-Hur. Wallace $1 50 

The Magic Skin Balzac. $.35 The Virginian. Wister. $.75 

Buried Alive. Bennett, $1 Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne $.35 

The Rosary. Barclay. $1.35 The Three Musketeers. Dumas. 

The jNTill on -the Floss. Cross. $.35 

f $.35 David Copperfield. Dickens. $.36 

Vanity Fair. Thackeray. $.35 


STORIES FOR YOUNGER PEOPLE 

Two Years before the Mast. Homeric Stories. Iliad and Od- 
Dana. $.75 yssey. $1 25 

Robinson Crusoe. Defoe. $.75 The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

Treasure Island. Stevenson. $ 75 Clemens. $1.75 

Tom Brown’s School Days. Ivanhoe. Scott $.40 

Hughes. $ 75 Hans Brinker; or. The Silver 

Last of the Mohicans. Cooper. Skates. Dodge. $ 75 

$.60 Little Women. Alcott. $1 50 

Canoemates. Munroe. $1.26 Arabian Nights. $ 35 

The Lakerim Athletic Club. Fairy Tales from Hans Christian 

Hughes. $1.60 Andersen. $.35 

Swiss Family Robinson. Wyss, Wonder Book: Tanglewood Tales. 

$.75 Hawthorne. $.35 

Fables. Aesop. $.88 The Age of Fable. Bulfinch. $.60 


16 
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FOR THE PARENTS AND THE CHILDREN 


The Care of the Body. Wood- 
worth $1.50 

Telling Bible Stories. Houghton. 
$1.25 

Talks on Teaching. Parker. $1 
Education by Plays and Games. 

Johnson. $1.10 
Red Letter Poems. $.50 
Poetical Works. Whittier. $.50 
Poetical Works. Longfellow. $.60 
Pageant of English Poetry. Ed 
Leonard $.50 
Poems of Tennyson. $.50 
Tempest. Shakespeare. $.56 
Macbeth. Shakespeare. $.56 


The Children of the Future. 
Smith. $1 

How-to Make Baskets. White. 

Chillren’s Gardens. Miller. $1 20 
How to Study. McMurry. $1.25 

Merchant of Venice. Shake- 
speare. $.56 

American Literature. Richard- 
son. $.35 

English Literature. Brooke. $.35 
Sketch Book. Irving. $.75 
Essays. Emerson. $1 
Gentle Reader. Crothers. $1.25 


MAGAZINES AND PAPERS 


Life. New York, N. Y. $5 
Collier’s. New York. N. Y. $2 75 
Saturday Evening Post. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. $1.60 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Philadel- 
phia. Pa. $1.60 

The Sphere. London. England. $9 
L Illustration. Paris, France. $10 


The National Geographic Maga- 
zine. Washington, D. C. $2 50 
Popular Mechanics. Chicago, 111. 
$1.50 

Illustrirte Zeitung. Leipzig, Ger- 
many. $8 

Die Kunst. Munich, Germany. 

$0 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE SPECIAL LIBKARY 
The Newarker, January, 1911^ 

The character of libraries^ their scope and the 
methods of managing them depend ultimately on the 
character and quantity of things intended to be read. 
When things to be read were written upon stone, 
whether in hieroglyphics or in sculptures or in orna- 
ments of buildings, libraries were unknown. When 
things to be read were impressed upon bits of clay 
which were dried or baked, and preserved as records, 
collections of those records were made and kept, and 
libraries began. When things to be read were writ- 
ten upon paper or any of the many kinds of material 
which were used before paper was invented, it was 
clearly wise to collect them, store them safely and 
arrange them conveniently for use. Things to be 
read thus gathered and housed formed the first 
libraries properly so called. 

After the invention of printing, things intended to 
be read became more common ; but, as they were still 
quite rare and expensive, the old methods of collect- 
ing and preserving them were kept up and the habit 
of giving them a certain reverence was continued. 

The reverence was due in part to the fact that few 
could either write or read, in part to the rarity of 
books, in part to the mystery attached by the igno- 
rant to the art of reading; but chiefly to the fact that 
writing and reading and the practice of preserving 
books were largely confined to exponents of accepted 
religious cults. 

As time went on and books increased in number 
and reading became more common, this reverence for 
the book decreased, but it decreased very slowly. 
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Books were for the promotion of culture. Culture 
was something which the upper classes only had a 
right to get. Science was pursued by few, and those 
few were scarcely admitted to the aristocracy of book- 
users. It is only within very recent years that in 
England, for example, the study of medicine and its 
allied subjects, even if carried on to most helpful 
results, gave him who followed it a good position in 
the social hierarchy. 

The real books in the opinion of the educated 
among the upper classes, and, indeed, among all of tlie 
members of the upper classes who were competent to 
form opinions, were held to be, first, the literary 
masterpieces, the books which time had spared be- 
cause they were thought to tell things so skilfully as 
to make them of interest and value to all men for all 
time. Among these were included all the older Greek 
and Latin writings, which were looked upon wdth a 
certain awe, largely because they were in Greek and 
Latin. Second, books on these classic books, stud'- 
expositions, criticisms. Third, books on religious 
subjects and especially on theology in all its phases 
and including philosophy. These books continued to 
form the greater part of libraries until within a few 
years. 

When the public library movement took form and 
celerity in our country, about forty years ago, the 
accepted field of library book collection had widened 
to cover all kinds of writings. Novels were still 
looked on with a little disfavor, unless they w^ere by 
writers time had tried and the ministry approved; 
science was closely looked at to see that it did not 
incline to infidelity ; and discussions of sex and society 
and government were feared as tending to promote 
immorality and insurrection. On the whole, how- 
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ever, almost anything that had the form of a book 
could find a place in the public library of forty years, 
ago, even though it might not be thought proper to 
admit it to the presence of a mere reader. 

As a collection of all printed books the library 
.had arrived; as a something established to gather all 
knowledge and all thought that the same might be 
freely used by all classes of the community, it had not. 

The failure of the public library of forty years 
ago to address itself to all the community without 
distinction of wealth, social standing or education, 
and its failure, so far as it did so address itself, to 
find its advances welcomed and its advantages nuidi* 
use of, were due to two factors chiefly ; the tendency 
of the librarian to think of his collections as rather 
for the learned than for the learner, and the tendency 
of the community at large to think of a collection of 
books as rather exclusively designed for those who 
had been reared to use them. 

This long-continued, self-imposed opinion as to the 
proper limitations of the library-using group was 
broadened in dxie course for several reasons. 

The output of print increased with great rapidity; 
and the newspapers, to speak of one form only of 
printed things caused a rapid growth in the reading 
habit and led millions to gain a superficial knowledge 
of many aspects of life and thought. 

Public and private schools and colleges taught 
more subjects and taught them better, until finally 
the sciences were, a few years ago, admitted as proper 
fields of knowledge and tools of discipline even to the 
most conservative of English universities. From 
acquaintance with a wide range of required 'school 
reading it was but a step to the demand that a still 
wider range be furnished by the public library. 
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Tlie habit of reading increased very rapidly among 
■women. More of them became teachers, more of 
them entered industrial life, more of them joined 
study clubs, and these changes in their forms of 
activity all led to an increase of reading, to a ■w’-ider 
range of reading and to a notable and insistent 
demand upon libraries that they furnish tlie books 
and journals on whatsoever subjects woman's broad- 
ening interests included. 

Indeed, a certain almost apostolic devotion to the 
reading done by childi-en and an enthusiastic welcom- 
ing of women as readers and students have been two 
of the most marked features in the development of 
the library work in the last twenty years. 

Another change in library activities is now taking 
place, and is being mainly bi*ought about by the 
increase in things printed, already alluded to. And 
here it may be well to refer to the opening statement, 
that the character of library management is depend- 
ent on the character and quantity of things to be 
read; and to call attention to the fact that the imme- 
diate causes of changes in the coiiteuts and adminis- 
tration of libraries — newspapers, children’s wider 
reading, women’s greater interest in world-knowledge 
— are themselves largely the results of the growth of 
print and the resulting increase in things to be read. 

Modern invention, making printing much cheaper 
than formerly, has led inevitably to a tremendous 
growth in output. And by way of explanation of, 
though not as an excuse for, the failure of librarians 
as a class to realize the great changes in scope and 
method of library management, which the growth of 
printing and of the use of things printed -will soon 
bring, it may be said that printing and print-using 
gained their present astounding rate of increase only 
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witliin tiie past ten or fifteen years. Few yet realize 
that printing is only now, after 450 years of practice 
of the art, at the very earliest stages of its develop- 
ment and is but beginning to work on mankind its 
tremendous and incalculable effects. 

The increase of print is marked in new book pro- 
duction; is far more marked in periodical literature; 
perhaps still more in the publications of public insti- 
tutions and private associations; still more again in 
the field of advertising by poster, circular, picture 
and pamphlet; and perhaps most of all in the mere 
commercial wrapper. 

Every added piece of print helps to add new or 
more facile and more eager readers to the grand 
total of print consumers. As commerce and industry 
have grown, print has increased also, and naturally 
and inevitably more rapidly than either. 

Considered merely as an industry and measured 
by money invested and value of output, print seems 
to be growing now faster than any other of the great 
industries, among which it is one of the first; and in 
view of the fact that a like expenditure each year pro- 
duces, thanks to invention and discovery, a greater 
output of things to be read, it must be admitted that 
in its products, properly measiired, print to-day stands 
in the front rank of all our manufactures. 

As modem production, commerce, transportation 
and finance have grown and become more compli- 
cated, they have found in print a tool which can be 
well used in the effort to master the mass of facts 
which daily threatens to overwhelm even the most 
skillful in their efforts at safe and profitable indus- 
trial management In spite of all that is reported 
in print of things done, projects planned, tests made, 
results reached, in the ten thousand wide-ranging 
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lines of the world's work — from a new gold reef of 
unexampled richness in the fastnesses of New Gui- 
nea’s mountains, to the new use of a by-product of a 
city's garbage, much escapes, or, being printed, is 
unknown to him who can use it to his advantage. 
And so our worldy information goes on piling up ; not 
all of it in print, but so much of it in print as to 
make that which is printed almost impossible of 
control. 

The problem of eflficieut handling of worldly infor- 
mation is difficult enough in itself, but to this is added 
what we may call in contrast other-worldly informa- 
tion. Social questions which were seemingly quite 
few in number only a generation ago, have multiplied 
marvelously as modern industrialism and universal 
education have produced their inevitable result of 
complicating our social structure. 

These social questions demand solution ; societies 
to solve them straightway arise, and proceed to in- 
quire, to study, to investigate, to experiment, and to 
publish results. These published results inevitably 
throw light on the daily routine of the industrialist, 
a routine already complex enough; also, they tend to 
modify public opinion or even almost to create a new 
and hitherto unheard of piiblic opinion, and this new- 
born opinion again affects, and often most seriously, 
the industrialist’s routine. Meanwhile this new 
social service spirit takes hold upon questions of gov- 
ernment, complicates them, gives unexpected answers 
to them, reverses the old ones, and, so doing, affects 
in a startling way the attempts of the indxistrialist 
to establish and maintain his routine. 

Of all this social-service and government activity 
the printed output is amazingly multitudinous. 
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In any city of moderate size the social service 
institutions, including departments of the city, 
county, state and national government, and the pri- 
vate and quasi-public organizations which are at- 
tempting to modify opinions, customs, ordinances and 
laws directly or indirectly, through study, experi- 
ment, investigation, exhortation and demand, are so 
numerous, so active, so persistent and in the main so 
effective, and publish annually so many thousand 
pieces of things to be read, as to make it almost 
impossible for any organization to have in hand full 
knowledge of them all. Yet upon every enterprise in 
that city many of these countless institutions haw 
already produced an effect, or will to-morrow, next 
week or next year. The wise indiistrialist would take 
them into account in planning his campaigns, and 
finds it extremely difficult to do so. 

Add to this other-worldly literature the tremen- 
dous stream of worldly literature already alluded to, 
and inchide in the latter the vast flood of trade, tech- 
nical and scientific journals, proceedings of societies 
and books and brochures from individuals ; and then 
consider the difficulties wdiich confront, on the one 
hand, the industrialist who would know of the social, 
economic, industrial, technical and scientific changes, 
advances and movements which may affect his enter- 
prise ; and confront, on the other hand, the organiza- 
tion, be it public or private, which is trying to keep 
him duly informed ! Moreover, beyond all this is tlie 
vast field of research within which coiintless widely 
scattered workers, who for lack of swift interchange 
of knowledge of their respective successes and failures 
are wasting their time on misdirected and needless 
effort. 
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Tlie cliauge wMcli this swift growth of thiugs- 
iutended-to-he read is to-day imposiiig ou libraries can 
now be roughly outlined. 

They may properly continue to serve the student, 
in the old sense of that word, the child and the inqxiir- 
ing woman; they must also serve the industrialist, 
the investigator or scientist and the social worker. 

It is too soon to say in just what manner this new 
form of service will be rendered. The difference in 
the amount of material to be mastered makes a wise 
method of administration most difficult of discovery; 
and added to this great difference in amount is a 
difference in what one may call the proper length of 
life. 

The technique of the management of printed ma- 
terial gathered by librai-ies has, in its development 
in the past forty years, been devoted almost solely to 
the accurate description, complete indexing and care- 
ful preservation of that material. So elaborate was 
the ritual in this field which was established and 
quite generally adopted some twenty years ago that 
to-day it costs a library of moderate size from 20 to 
60 cents merely to prepare and put on the shelf each 
one of its collected items, be the same a pamphlet of 
four pages costing nothing or a scientific treatise of a 
thousand pages costing |10. And this takes no 
account of binding. 

It would be useless to attempt here to describe 
or to enumerate the countless sources from which 
comes this mass of material which confronts us, and 
demands of the librarian a reasonable control. It 
comes from governmental bodies, public and quasi- 
public institutions and businesses; from private 
bodies, scientific, artistic, philosophic, educational, 
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pMlaiitliropic, social; and from private individuals. 
It even includes print 'wliicL. is designed to advertise 
but informs as well; and in this line thousands of 
makers of things are putting out printed notes on 
optics, chemisti-y, travel, food, machines, macbine 
products aiid a thousand other subjects, which often 
contain later and fuller and more accurate informa- 
tion than can he gained elsewhere. 

Nearly all this vast flood of print, to tlie control of 
which libraries must now in some degree address 
themselves, is in pamphlet form, and, what seems to 
be of the utmost importance in considering the prob- 
lem of how to handle it, nearly all of it is, as already 
noted, ephemeral. Herein ; also as already said, is a 
characteristic which distinguishes it from nearly all 
the printed material ^vith which librarians have 
heretofore busied themselves. 

Everything intended to be read which comes into 
a library's possession must be preserved — such is the 
doctrine based on the old feeling of the sanctity of 
print which once was almost xiniversally accepted. 
Even to this day those are to be found who urge the 
library of a small town to gather and preserve all they 
can lay hands on of all that is printed in or about 
that town. When President Eliot of Harvard a few 
years ago, seeing clearly, as can any whose eyes are 
open to the progress of printing, that print may over- 
whelm us if we do not master it, urged that great 
libraries be purged of dead things, the voice of the 
spirit of print worship of a hundred years ago was 
heard proclaiming that nothing that is printed, once 
gathered and indexed, can be spared. Whereas, did 
any large library attempt to gather, and set in order 
for use under the technique now followed, as large a 
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proportion of all that is now printed, as it did of 
what was printed in 1800, it would bankrupt its 
community. 

The amazing growth of the printing industry is 
overturning the old standards of valne of things 
printed and the old methods of use, has indeed 
already done it, though few as yet realize that this 
is so. 

To establish tliis fact is one of the primai*y pur- 
poses of the whole argument. To emphasize its trnth, 
two more things may be mentioned, the moving pic- 
ture film and the phonographic record. Historically 
these are as important as are any printed records of 
our time. Yet what library dare take upon itself the 
task of gathering and preserving and indexing tlieiu? 

Here we have two kinds of records of contempo- 
rary life, both closely allied in character to printed 
things, which the all-inclusive library does not even 
attempt to gather, list and index. Difficult as it 
would be for any one library, or even any group of 
large libraries, to collect and preserve all these 
records of the human voice and of the visible activities 
of men, still more dificult would it he to gather and 
save all that is printed today. 

The proper view of printed things is, that the 
stream thereof need not be anywhere completely 
stored behind the dykes and dams formed by the 
shelves of any library or of any group of libraries ; but 
that from that stream as it ntshes by expert observers 
should select what is pertinent each to his own con- 
stituency, to his own organization, to his own com- 
munity, hold it as long as it continues to have value 
to those for whom he selects it, make it easily access- 
ible by some simple process, and then let it go. 

Both the expert and the student may rest assured 
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that the cheapness of the printing process of onr day 
and the natural zeal and self-interest of inquirers, 
students, compilers, indexers and publishers, will see 
to it that nothing that is of permanent value, once 
put in print, is ever lost. Not only are there made 
in these days compilations and abstracts innumerable 
by private individuals for their own pleasure and 
profit; but also a very large and rapidly increasing 
number of societies are devoting large sums of money, 
high skill and tireless industry to gathering, abstract- 
ing and indexing records of human thought, research 
and industry in all their forms. 

Select the best books, list them elaborately, save 
them forever — was the sum of the librarians’ creed of 
yesterday. To-morrow it must be, select a few of the 
best books and keep them, as before, but also, select 
from the vast flood of print the things your constitu- 
ency will fijid helpful, make them available with a 
minimum of expense, and discard them as soon as 
their usefulness is past. 

This latter creed has been as yet adopted by very 
few practicing librarians. It is gaining followers, 
however, in the fields of research and industry whose 
leaders are rapidly and inevitably learning that only 
by having accessible all the records of experiment, 
exploration and discovery pertaining to their own 
enterprise, wherever made, can they hope to avoid 
mistakes, escape needless expenditures and make 
profitable advances in any department of science or in 
any kind of industrial or social work. 

In recent years has arisen an organization called 
the Special Libraries Association. It came into being 
in this way : 

A few large enterprises, private, public and quasi- 
public, discovered that it paid to employ a skilled 
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person and ask Mm to devote all Ms time to gathering 
and arranging printed material out of which lie could 
supply the leaders of the enterprise, on demand or 
at stated intervals, with the latest information on 
their work. 

This librarian purchased periodicals, journals, 
proceedings of societies, leaflets, jiamphlets, and 
books on the special field in which his employers were 
interested, studied them, indexed them, or tore or 
clipped from them pertinent material and fld.ed it 
under proper headings, and then either held himself 
in readiness to guide managers, foremen and others 
directly to the latest information on any topics they 
might present, or compiled each week or each mouth 
a list of pertinent, classified references to the last 
words from all parts of the world on the fields covered 
by his organization’s activities, and laid a copy of this 
list on the desk of every employe who could make 
good use of it. 

Roughly described, this is the method of control- 
ling the special information the world was oflPering 
them which perhaps not more than a score of pro- 
gressive institutions had found it wise to adopt ) 
to five or six years ago. 

At that time the public library of Newark was 
developing what it called a library for men of affairs, 
a business branch. This was in a rented store close 
to the business and transportation center of the city. 
The library’s management believed that men and 
women tvho were engaged in manufacturing, com- 
merce, transportation, finance, insurance, and allied 
activities could profitably make greater use than they 
had heretofore of information to be found in print. 
They were sure that this useful industrial informa- 
tion existed, for they knew that the most progressive 
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among men of affairs in this country, and still more 
in Germany, found and made good use of it. Indeed 
they knew that they already had in the main library’s 
collection much material ■which almost any industrial 
organization and almost any industi'ial worker could 
consult with profit. Such material was already used 
to a slight extent in the central building; but they 
believed that if wliat might be called “the printed 
material fundamental to a great manufacturing and 
commercial city” were so placed and so arranged that 
it could be easily consulted by men of business, the 
habit of using it would spread very rapidly. 

From the first it was evident that the library was 
entering a field not yet greatly cultivated. There 
were no guides to selection of material; there were no 
precedents to serve as rules for handling it when 
found. Professional library literature did not help, 
because this particular form of library work had 
never been iTudertaken. It was not difficult to learn 
that the old rule, gather everything possible, index 
and save forever, must here be in the main, discarded, 
and tlie new mile, select, examine, use and discard be 
adopted. 

But to put the new rule into practice was very 
difficult. 

This question naturally rose, are others attempt- 
ing work at all similar to this of ours? Inquiry soon 
brought to light a few librarians of private corpora- 
tions, public service institutions and city and state 
governments which, as already noted, were also work- 
ing on the new line. Correspondence and conference 
followed; an organization for mutual aid promised to 
be helpful and the Special Libraries Association was 
formed. 

Merely as a matter of history, and chiefly because 
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tlie active aud skillful workers who now have the 
movement in hand, promise to make of this associ- 
ation an institution of very great importance, it may 
be well to state here that the suggestion of aii organi- 
zation of those engaged in what may be called the 
sheer utilitarian management of print, was made by 
the Newark library, and that from that library aud 
from the library of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, were sent out the invitations to a pre- 
liminary conference at Bi’ettou Woods, in July, 1909. 

Representatives of about a dozen special libraries 
were present, and the librarians of several public and 
university libraries as well. 

The name Special Libraries was chosen with some 
hesitation, and rather in default of a better; but it 
has seemed to fit the movement admirably. It may 
be said, of course, that every library is in a measure 
special, in its own field, and that state libraries, 
libraries of colleges and universities, of medicine, law, 
history, art and other subjects may be called si^ecial. 
But a special library, and the special departments of 
more general -libraries — ^like the business branch in 
Newark — are the first and as yet almost the only 
print-administering institutions which professedly 
recognize the change in library method that the vast 
and swiftly mounting bulk of print is demanding; 
realize how ephemeral, and at the same time how 
exceedingly useful for the day and hour, is much of 
the present output of things-intended-to-be-read, and 
frankly adopt the new library creed as to print man- 
agement, of careful selection, immediate \ise and 
ready rejection when usefulness is past. 

The story of the growth and work of this associ- 
ation of special libraries not only demonstrates the 
truth of the statement that the modern printing press 
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is giving us a uev view of its own importance and 
lielpfuluess, it also shows how rapidly the new view 
is being taken by the world of affairs; and, further- 
more, it suggests some of the methods to which 
adoption of the new library creed is giving rise. 

The association began with aboiit thirty members, 
of whom more than half represented special libraries 
that could be properly so-called. In one year the 
number of si^ecial library representatives increased 
to more than 70, and in the next two years to 125. 
In January, 1910, the association began the publica- 
tion of a monthly journal. The distribution of this 
journal, which has been very wisely and economically 
edited and published by Mr. John A. Lapp, legislative 
reference librarian of Indianapolis; the distribution 
of circular letters, reports and articles in the public 
press; the meetings of the association itself and of 
sub-divisions of it and outgrowths from it, all have 
served as an excellent and effective propaganda of the 
idea of the systematic use of print in the world of 
affair's. 

A list of special libraries in this country, published 
in Special Libraries for April, 1910, not including 
libraries of law, medicine, history and theology and 
including very few public, scientific and reference 
libraries, gave 118 names. 

Most of the libraries that have joined the associ- 
ation since its first year, 1909-10, have come into 
existence since that year. They now increase in num- 
ber so rapidly that it is impossible to keep the record 
of them complete. One can only say that managers 
of scientific engineering, manufacturing, managerial, 
commercial, financial, insurance, advertising, social 
and other organizations, including states, cities, 
government commissions and the like, .are, as the 
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records of the Special Libraries Association show, 
coming every day in increasing nninbers to tlie obvi- 
ous conclusion, that it pays to employ an expert who 
shall be able, when equipped with proper appararns, 
to give them from day to day new's of the latest 
movements in their respective fields. 

The journal. Special Libraries, has published a 
total of thirty-live numbers, over 400 pages, and has 
printed scores of helpful articles on such subjects as 
“The earning power of si)ecial libraries,” "“Phe value 
of the special library for the business man, tin* sales- 
man or the shop expert,” “Industrial libraries,” “A 
reference library in a manufacturing i)lant,” and 
many carefully prepared lists of books, inagazim* 
articles, new legislative enactments and the lik(*, with 
titles like the following: Accounting, Alotion lectures. 
Open shop, Short ballot, KlHciency, Public utility 
rates. 

This association and this journal are described 
here thus fully because they seem to point so ch*arly 
to the coming change in general library method with 
which this whole argument concerns itself. 

The fact that W’e now have an active movcmumt for 
the establishment wdthin large industrial ent(*r])ris(*s 
of special departments for the projau* conti'ol of all 
pertinent printed information, is of itself good evi- 
dence that the needs these departments sup])ly are 
needs which public and college libraries of Ihe con- 
ventional type are not supplying. Otlnn* evidenc<‘ 
could he set forth fi*om state libraries, inunici])al 
libraries and libraries of legislative research. 

It is not suggested that libraries of the tyjx' of 
ten or even live years ago, public, proprietaiy, state, 
historical, could ever do the work w'hich the enlight- 
ened industrialist of to-day asks of the special print- 
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handling department he sets up in and for his ou'n 
organization. But this seems evident enough from 
all that has been said, that the old type of library 
must modify itself in aceoi-dance with the new needs 
which the evolution of knowledge and the gi*owth of 
print have created. Speaking of the free public 
library only — ^though what is true of this is true in 
a measure also of the college, iiniversity or historical 
library — it should try to master so much of the flood 
of i^rint as is of importance to its community as a 
whole, and to those aspects of industrial life which 
are common to all men and women of affairs in its 
community. 

This paper has failed of its main purpose if it 
has not shown that the public library should equii) 
itself to handle a vast amount of e]>hemeral]y useful 
material, and should, by its methods in this work, 
suggest to the large business institutions how helpful 
they would find the adoption of similar work within 
their respective fields. 
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THE LEGITIMATE FIELD OF THE MUNICIPAL 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Prepared for the International Meeting of Librarians 
at Oxford, England, August 31 to Beptemher 5, 
19U 

The question implied in the title set for this paper 
is this: 

“What is the legitimate field of a free public 
library established and maintained by a city?” 

To this question no answer can be given. 

Social organisms — ^American and English cities 
for examples — are always changing in size and char- 
acter. Their component units change through death, 
birth and immigration; and the knowledges, faiths, 
thoughts and habits of each component unit change 
within that unit’s own lifetime. With this change in 
the organism goes, of course, a change in the institu- 
tions which the organism may set up, either to satisfy 
its ijositive needs, or to fulfill its wish to conform to 
certain customs found in other kindred organisms, or 
to favor a habit, like that of universal education, into 
which it may have fallen. 

It follows, then, that a free public library estab- 
lished by a city, no matter how clearly defined may 
have been its character and the scope of its work in 
the minds of those who established it, will change 
that character and that scope as the city organism 
itself changes through the inevitable modification of 
its component units. 

The legitimate field of work of a city’s public 
library is, then, that field which the temper of that 
city may at any given time permit it, or encourage it, 
or compel it to occupy. As that temi>er changes, the 
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Held will chauge accordingly; narrowiiig and widen- 
ing and using broad or intensive cultivation as days 
pass and knowledges, thoughts and feelings vary. 
The field actually occupied by a librai-y on any given 
day can be roughly described — for that day. The 
field it will occupy to-morrow, and the field it ought 
to occupy to-morrow — this latter being what may be 
called its legitimate field — ^neither of these can be 
delimited. 

I have thus tried to show that no answer can be 
given to the question implied in our title, not for the 
purpose of suggesting that discussion of the topic is 
futile, for I do not think it is; but to prepare the 
way for discussion. If we have no rules or ])rinci])les 
which enable us to say that any given form of library 
activity is or is not proper, or legitimate, then we 
can look upon all forms of that activity with idiilo- 
sophic calm and consider their value from the rational 
point of view — that of pure expediency. 

Of course it is not necessary to say that there may 
be found features of library work which courts of 
law pronounce illegal. These our discussion only 
remotely touches upon. 

Let us then restate our question thus : 

“What are some of the more interesting, n'cent 
and unusual kinds of librarj’^ work, and do tliey s(‘(Mn 
expedient?” 

Discussing this we keep within the rang<‘ of opin- 
ion, and we arrive at tentative conclusions only. Dis- 
cussion of this kind should be entertaining, at least; 
and, if touched with knowledge and some exp(*ri<*nce, 
and tempered by coolness, may be qnite pi*ofltable. 

J have before me as I uu-ite the last report of the 
Cleveland Public Library. ^e^Oleveland Library 
was the first one of good size in orir^cdtihticy ,'"{Ti > d I 
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guess in the whole world, to practice open access. 
This was more than twenty-five years ago. Since 
then, under the same librarian, it has taken up many 
new forms of library activity and given them full trial 
and pronounced them, for its purposes, expedient. 

It caiTies on all the conventional activities of a 
library, such as buying and binding books and jour- 
nals and lending them, and binding and rebinding 
books. On these no discussion arises. 

It has recently added to its staff a library editor, 
who edits libraiy publications, annotates books and 
promotes advertising. It is difficult to question the 
wisdom of this addition to the staff of a library w^hich 
expends neaidy f400,000 per year, outside of build- 
ings, owns 300,000 volumes, has eleven large and 
fourteen small branches, employs about 400 persons, 
does much printing and advertising and lends for 
home use each year 2,700,000 volumes. 

In the City Hall the library recently opened a 
branch which it calls a Municipal Reference Library. 
The name defines its functions, and to define its func- 
tions is almost a sufficient argument for its expedi- 
ency. It has not been sxiccessful thus far. Few 
know it exists; few of those who hear it understand 
what it is for. Is this a good reason for withdrawing 
from this part of the library field? The librarian 
thinks not, and I agree wnth him. Many good institu- 
tions have helped to create the need they were estali- 
lished to fill. The librarian knows that most city 
officials, like nearly all men of affairs, have never 
learned how valuable a tool they have at hand in the 
printed page and in the precedents, experiences and 
statistics in the work of city management which ma.v^ 
be drawn therefrom. He suggests closer cooperation 
with a City Bureau of Information and Publicity, 
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already iu existence, and more aggressive advertising 
methods. 

A few cities have municipal libraries, independent 
of the public library. They are not all successful and 
some do little more than furnish salaries to incom- 
petents. It seems clear that it is unwise for a city 
to maintain two indei)endeiit institutions for carry- 
ing on the same work — that of gathering print and 
extracting from it that material which will licli> tin* 
city government to do better work. The j)nblic 
library has the plant and the experts; it can easily 
add to its municipal literatrire and engage more 
experts therein. A municipal branch of a public 
library seems quite expedient, wherever the need for 
it appears and the oppoi'tunity is given to establish it. 

The Cleveland librarian speaks of advertising his 
municipal branch; and the question arises, how far 
may library advertising be wisely carried? 

In Newark we have for three years spent aboiit 
a thousand dollars per year, about eight-tetiths of 1 
per cent of our total outgo, on the imblication of a 
monthly journal, the expenditure named being ov<*r 
and above the receipts. It carries no advertising. It 
declares itself as a publication intendcnl ‘‘To intro- 
duce a city to itself and to its Public Library.” This 
is an extreme case of library advertising. Perhai)s 
none is more so. Is it wise? 

The reasons for thinking that it is cannot be 
briefly and effectively stated. It takes tip some of 
the cost of publishing catalogs and lists ; it promotes 
the use of our business branch ; each month it reaches 
and makes friends and patrons of a few men of affairs 
in a city where trade and manufacture are more 
deflnitely all-engaging than they are in most Ameri- 
can cities; it promotes interest in our new museums 
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of science, art and industry, offsprings of tlie library ; 
it kelps arouse interest in the Avork of the City Plan- 
ning Commission, of which the librarian is a mem- 
ber; it gives to the city itself a certain repute both 
for the forwardness which it has, and for that to 
which it aspires. 

This journal. The Newarker — I send you copies 
for your inspection and your criticism — costs less per 
year than the wages of one good assistant. We feel 
that thus far it has done more to promote the wise 
use of print in Newark, to say nothing of its promo- 
tion of that knowledge of one’s city which is an indis- 
pensable basis of and a powerful stimulant to all 
proper local pride, than the best assistant could do 
for us in the same period of time. 

Many libraries publish bulletins. These are usu- 
ally book-lists and little more. The Newarker 
attempts to be in a very modest way an exponent of 
civic improvement. It preaches a little; it expounds 
much more; and it continually harps upon the fact — 
though usually in very subdued tones — ^that there is 
only one cure for i)oor imuiicipal management — edu- 
cation ; and that in the library are the essential tools 
of education for any man in any calling — books. 

The trustees do not ask, “Does it pay its way?” 
but, “Is it worth the price?” 

If the answer given tliem is the true one, then it is 
evident that a library may wisely go far in spending 
money and the time, thought and energy of its staff 
in advertising. 

Of the books bought by the Cleveland library last 
year 12 per cent, 7,000 volumes, were in languages, 
seventeen in number other than English. What of 
the expediency of thus supplying to our newcomers 
hooks in these several languages? 
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Our immigrants gather largely in cities and in 
groups by nationalities. They vote, they learn of 
the library, they ask for books in their native tongues, 
and their requests are granted. But that is a very 
one-sided statement of the grounds for the foreign 
language movement in American libraries. Though 
we wish to Americanize our immigi*ants, we also wish 
them to retain as long as possible an interest and 
pride in the countries from which they come. They 
adapt themselves almost too completely and too rap- 
idly to our ways. A savor of their old habits and 
methods of thought w'ould be a welcome addition to 
our national diet of industry. If the more intelli- 
gent among them wish to keep up with the literature 
of their homes, and to pass that interest on to tlu'ir 
children — though this is almost im]>ossibl(‘, ns tin* 
children always insist on using English as far as 
possible — then to aid them, through our public 
libraries, seems expedient. It is (>as.v to ladieve that 
they find their new home still more hoinelikcs and 
become all the sooner attached to it, wlnm they find 
one of its public institutions giving them a w(dcome 
in their native tongues. 

How far is it wi.se to extend a library’s w'ork for 
children? It is not yet jmssible to answer the 
question. 

Cleveland has perhaps gone farther in iliis diiH'c- 
tion than any other city. It has a direcloi* of chil- 
dren’s work. In every large branch is a children's 
room, with a specially trained children’s librarian in 
charge. It puts out “Home libraries,” chiefly for 
children’s use. It forms and fosters childrem’s “Li- 
brary Leagues” and reading and social clubs. It has 
many story-hours. It opens libraries in school build- 
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iiigs. It leuds libraries of children’s books to 
teachers. Of all its books lent for home use 43 per 
cent are lent to young people. 

To understand wiiy a city olfers such devotion to 
children’s reading and general welfare through its 
public library, you must be quite familiar with our 
system of public education. This is no place to 
describe that system. It is easily the most prominent 
and most expensive of all departments of city govern- 
ments. In my town our annual budget is nearly 
$8,000,000, of which about |2,600,000 goes to the 
schools. In Cleveland the total is nearly $10,000,000, 
of which the schools take $3,000,000. 

I believe that wliile education gets as large a part 
as it should of the present total budget, the total 
should be far greater, and the schools, -^uth certain 
other departments, should get far more. The annual 
cash outlay in Newark on motor vehicles and their 
upkeep, not including trucks, is about equal to the 
total annual receipts througli taxes. In Cleveland the 
payments for motors are probably still greater in 
proportion. Where such conditions exist talk of the 
excessive cost of city management, and of its heavy 
burden on the taxpayer, is quite uncalled for, unless 
city money is wasted; and our cities are probably 
run rather more honestly than many of our big 
businesses. 

I mention these things that you may see that, for 
tlie puiqjoses of this i)aper at least, I find no harm 
in large library expenditures for children, per sc; and 
that you may understand why the people of Cleve- 
land look with approval and proper pride on the 
work their library does in this direction. 

But, gi'anting that Cleveland's expenditures for 
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children are legitimate, using that word in the sense 
we have agreed on, are they wisely directed? I have 
long thought that they are in some measure not. 

The very fact that Cleveland’s school budget is so 
large, shows that it must have a huge educational 
system at work for its young people. Many things 
done by the library could be done more widely, more 
intensively and more effectively by the schools. 
Stories, pictures, bulletins, leagues, clubs, debates, 
home visits — all these come more properly through 
and by an institution with 85 huge buildings, 2,050 
teachers and an expenditure of |3, 000, 000 iier year 
than from a sister institxition of one-tenth its size. 

Let me interrupt myself here to say, that I differ 
thus frankly with Cleveland as to the expediency of 
the extending so far its children’s work, partly be- 
cause I am trying to give yoxi the beginnings of a 
discussion, and partly because a quarter century’s 
whole-hearted admiration of the work of Cleveland’s 
library seems to permit a frank word or two of 
criticism. 

In spite of the large sums we sjieud for education 
we do not get good teachers. I need not stop to t(dl 
you why. Librarians think the schools — meaning the 
teachers — do not properly train pupils iu knowledge 
of books, in their right xise and in the habit of rt^ad- 
ing; consequently, librarians say, we should take over 
as much of this work as we can, and show teachers 
how it should be done. 

That is a rough outline of the argument by which 
libraries justify the wide extension of work with 
children. 

In reply it is suggested, that as the book-teaching 
opportunity lies at the teacher’s door; as she outnum- 
bers teaching assistants in libraries a hundred times; 
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as she comes in personal contact with her pupils about 
a thousand hours in a year against ten to twenty for 
the teaching librarian; as experience shows that she 
can guide the reading and book-using habits of her 
pupils if and as she will, then the children's w’ork 
in a library should be, chiefly, not with children, but 
for children ; not in guiding children, but in guiding 
teachers. 

In my opinion librarians, as soon as they discov- 
ered the shortcomings of oiu* schools in the matter 
of reading guidance, should have set about the task 
of correcting those shortcomings at their fountain- 
head, to wit, in universities, colleges, normal schools, 
high schools and with teachers themselves. This has 
not been systematically done. While this cries out 
to be done it seems a misdirection of energy to set a 
few young women, usually less well equipped in the 
pedagogic art than teachers themselves, at the hope- 
less task of supplying one all-pervading lack in a 
gigantic educational enterprise by direct contact with 
a minute percentage of the vast product of that same 
enterprise. 

Libraries in our larger cities, and in many smaller 
ones as well, have built many very expensive branch 
buildings, usually with money given by one of the 
amazing products of our peculiar economic con- 
ditions. Concerning these, certain questions may be 
raised : 

Are elaborate branches expedient? 

Could branches be housed to greater advantage in 
school buildings? 

Are the habits and feelings that w'ork for progress 
awakened when our cities ask for, and accept as gifts 
from outsiders, certain costly additions to the mech- 
anism they set up for their own betterment? 
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These queries may not be here discussed at any 
length; partly because such discussion would lead us 
too soon from our main topic, and partly because it 
would he too long. 

This may perhaps be said : 

The elaborate and costly library branch teaches 
by its mere presence, stii's civic pride in those who 
live near it, gives the librai'y a certain dignity and 
importance which strengthens its hands for its proper 
work, and has, usually, such meeting rooms as enaldt* 
it to act to some extent as a general civic and educa- 
tional center for its immediate neighborhood. 

But its elaborateness perhaps repels some who 
would most like to use the books it contains, and 
promotes the gi-owth of the feeling that the institu- 
tion it represents is, after all, not the eouuunnity’s 
own peculiar ijrodnct, but a mere bit of Ixmaty, of 
belated justice in the garb of charity. 

It is now geuei’ally agreed that school Imildings 
should be used continuously by their respective^ com- 
munities for, say, foxir thousand lioui's i)er year in- 
stead of for the one tliousand they are. now used. AV(^ 
are rapidly feeling our way to a knowledge <»f wliat 
should be the character of this use. It may soon 
appear that the schools can properly honsi* library 
branches. If so, costly and elaborate library branch 
buildings will rarely be erected, and more (dliciimt 
institutions than they could ever house* will lind 
homes within the same walls that hold that very 
much larger institution for soe-ial bett(‘rment of 
which the library is the hand-maiden — ^the i)nhlic 
school. 

The acceptance of gifts compels a certain com- 
plaisance toward the giver and his ways. This is an 
inevitable movement of the mind, and may easily 
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prove liarmful. In the growth of municipal social- 
ism, as marked by the rise, among other things, of 
public schools and libraries, there lurks an abund- 
ance of dangers. These are surely accentuated by 
an accompanying increase in willingness to accept 
what one has not earned — not from one’s fellow tax- 
Ijayers, but from an um-elated giver whose economic 
manners, whether good or bad, we should be able to 
look upon with perfect freedom and without the 
squint inflicted by acceptance of his largess. 

Cleveland has a very large collection of clippings, 
leaflets and pami)hlets alphabetized by subjects and 
arranged in many thousand large envelopes. In 
Newark we have a similar group of material, kept in a 
vertical tile cabinet. Otirs is perhaijs used more 
largely than is Cleveland’s to relieve us of some of 
the territic expense of cataloging. We put into it, at 
a very small cost, thousands of items which, if treated 
in the conventional way, would cost from 25 to 60 
cents each to retain and index. 

Both these groups lie oiitside, in large part, the 
generally accepted field of libi'ary collections, in that 
they cover the latest information, often quite inaccu- 
rate, and the latest opinion, often q\iite crude, on 
topics of interest chiefly to business men. As labor- 
saving devices they may be important, and I am quite 
siire they are; but merely as such they are not in 
the field of this discussion. As tools for use in cater- 
ing to the man of affairs, they may be discussed under 
this query. 

“Should the public library devote more than a 
very small part of its income to an attempt to supply 
local business "utith things in print of value to it?” 

In Newark we answered the query with a yes 
several years ago. We are still spending a good deal 
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of money in building up and administei-ing wbat ve 
call our business resources. Against this, perhaps 
the strongest argument is, that the traditional pur- 
pose of a library is to feed and protect the all-too- 
slender flame of the lamp of learning, to foster those 
more humane arts which have never too vigorous a 
growth; that just now all the training of our schools 
tends to look too dii-ectly to mere gainful ends ; and 
that at least one field, that of the guardianship of 
books, should be tended w'ith an eye single to the 
promotion of things of the heart and of the mind, and 
not of the pocket. 

In answer, more can be said than can be here set 
down. 

This at least may be noted, that the products of 
the press come forth in a mighty and steadily incrwjs- 
ing stream ; that of these products many are of imme- 
diate value to those who ai*e at W'ork at the very 
admirable task of making what man needs and ■what 
the present social order leads him, almost compels 
him, to long for; that it is impossible to divide oxir 
modern Amazon of print into that w^hich plainly 
makes for culture and that which makes for better 
production and better distribution of products ; that 
as all print comes to libraries, they must receive tlui 
mere sordidly helpful as -svell as the admittedly en- 
nobling; and that it well becomes a librarian to ]mt 
to its best use, within reasonable limits of cost, that 
which promises materially to profit his constituents 
in their daily task. 

This may also be said, in passing, that to use the 
printed things of the day, even for the loftiest ends, 
and certainly for the profit of the man of affairs, the 
old methods of handling, by slow expensive catalog- 
ing, must be abandoned. We must airange, use for a 
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time, aud then throw aside much of all that vast mass 
of print which the press now offers ns. We must no 
longer attempt to catalog aud store for all time more 
than a minute fraction of it. 

Hence that encyclopedia of clippings in Cleve- 
land aud that elaborate aud costly tiling system wliicli 
we in Newark call the most valuable of all our 
departments. 

It may be said that any well-selected city li])rary 
normally obtains and makes accessible all the print 
that the men of affairs in that city Avill care to use. 
To Avhich I rei)ly, that we think our business branch 
in Newark has demonstrated the contrary. It has 
been exploited enough elseAvhere, and I can here say 
only that its strictly Imsiness features absorb only a 
small part of our annual otitgo ; its presence and use 
introdTice the library to a part of the public which in 
most cities never meet book collections, and that vei*y 
strong testimony to its usefulness and its rationality 
appears in the efforts made in other cities to establish 
institutions like it. 

In most cities libraries use deposit stations, which 
are small collections of books placed on open shelves, 
usually in drug stores, nith a small bonus to the 
OAvners of the stores on each book lent. These are 
moderately successful. IJnt it is somewhat doubtful 
if this nusupervised distributioii of books, chiefly 
recent popular novels, is worth the cost. 

An extension of this same method leads to the 
traveling library, so-called, perhaps, because it trav- 
els from the library to its appointed place and back 
again in one package; whereas the deposit station 
books stay where put, save' as they are changed in 
l>ai’t from day to day or week to week, as borrowers 
may make requests. 


IS 
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Olevelaiul uses many traveling libraries; Newark 
lias eleven. New York lias carried tke idea further 
than any other city. It sends hooks to 703 centers 
other than schools and recreation centers, lending hy 
this meaus over 300,000 volumes per year. 

Thus it reaches at comparatively small cost iieople 
in institutions who would otherwise he without the 
use of hooks, being inmates of hospitals or confined in 
prisons; advertises the library and the pleasur(*H of 
books to people not of the reading habit; brings into 
connection with the library influential persons con- 
nected with many public institutions and with 
business enterprises. 

Conversely, the use of these books has very little 
supervision by the library, this depending on tin* 
workers who assume the responsibility therefor, and 
may do it well or ill. 

A library can promote interest in the fine and 
applied arts in its city. How far should it go in 
doing this? Most libraides go a very little way. They 
seem content, as to art, with their material enswatbe- 
ment of brick, stone and mortar, an euswathement 
usually of doubtful beauty and of manifest unfitness. 
Some venture on a bust, or a bronze, or a large photo- 
graph or two of accredited art objects, of a past so 
remote that in contemplating them criticism is (piite 
lost in reverence. A good maiiy have photograph col- 
lections, and here again time has usually made the 
selection and not the needs of the library’s clientele. 
All libraries collect “art works.” The jihrase is com- 
monly used to cover any very lai’ge and expensive 
volume with pictures in it. A book from the Vale 
press would by most be considered as umisnal and 
be reverenced for its price; but would not be con- 
sidered an “art work.” 
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Four or five Kbraries liave made collections of 
prints. That more have not done so is of course due 
to two thing's ; the public does not care for them, and, 
as our schools and colleges do not mention them in 
their courses, librarians scarcely recognize them as 
art. 

Now, are fine and applied art subjects in which 
libi'aries should concern themselves, save through the 
purchase and cataloging of books and journals there- 
on? No answer is forthcoming. 

In Newark we have collected, partly by gift but 
chiefly by purchase, a few pamtings, a good many 
bronzes, a great number of vases, and a group of 
prints so large that we may almost say that we have 
a print department. The paintings are not very good, 
and as in my opinion oil paintings occupy much too 
large a part of the art field in the minds of most, I 
am rather glad they are no better. Our bronzes are 
chiefly inexpensive copies of antique heads. Our 
vases are neither' rare nor costly; but as rarity and 
cost have nothing to do with art or beauty, we feel 
at liberty to think them beautiful. 

Our prints begin with the exquisite auto-litho- 
graphs of modern German artists — ^and some of these 
are on the walls of the main building and many of 
the branches — ^and go on through the products of all 
the processes and methods of reproducing pictures, 
and are accompanied by much material illustrative 
of the manner of print-production. This collection 
has cost a good deal of money and a great deal of 
time and thought. Few admire it or enjoy our other 
modest art objects. On first view they have not paid, 
and to procure them, has therefore not been expedient. 

Nevertheless, I bdieve the attention given to them 
has lain within our legitimate field, and I am sure 
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tliat most libraries should give more heed to these 
same things. I do not say this because our modest 
art collections and the art exhibitions we have given 
ill our lecture rooms have led to the establishment in 
Newark of museums of fine and applied art; but be- 
cause it seems obvious that a library, gathering as it 
does the record of all the arts, should, in its minor 
adornments, use some of the very products themselves 
of some of those arts. 

Moreover, noblesse oblige, we are granted by our 
positions a good opportunity to shai’e as well as to 
tell, to suggest by actual object as well as to iireach 
through the chosen page. Life is far too short, at 
best; but happily is easily lengthened by multiplying 
the interests of the day and of the emotions which the 
new interests arouse. 

Large educational and decorative pictnri's — 
chiefly the lithographs issued by German i>ublishers 
to illustrate history, geography — including maps — 
geology, botany, zoology, ethnology, anatomy, aspects 
of nature, architecture, i)ainting and many other 
subjects cost from 30 cents to |1.50 each, unmounted. 
The library of Newark seems to be the only one that 
has spent time and money on the acquisition and lend- 
ing of these pictures. We have about 1,500, mounted 
on heavy cardboard, bound in black, fitted with eyedets 
for hanging, classified and indexed and arranged like 
cards in a catalog for easy inspection. I send a 
pamphlet descriptive of them and of the manner 
of their use. 

Each year we lend to teachers for school room use 
and to principals for school decoration about 1,400 
from our collection. 

Is this expedient? No definite answer is forth- 
coming. The time and money spent on them would 
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have added a few thousand books to our shelves. The 
increase of the home use of books this addition would 
have brought us would have been about 60 per cent 
fiction. Would the increase in home use of books — 
or in their reference use at the library — ^have been of 
as much value to the city as has been the use made 
of the pictures by and for our young people? I be- 
lieve not. I am confident that in time the school 
authorities will take over this work and carry it out 
much more fully than the library ever can. Under 
the peculiar conditions found in NeAvark — conditions 
which I cannot here describe — ^this pictxire work 
seems to promise certain advei-tising and educational 
results of value to the whole community. Certain 
of those resxilts we feel we have attained. 

INIany libraries formerly spent mxieh time ixi mak- 
ing picture bulletins. These were usually groups of 
ratlier small pictures, gathered from many sources, 
mounted on large cards and accompanied with rather 
elaborate hand-lettering, intended to be beantitul 
rather than legible, and all planned to arouse the 
interest of children in certain books or certain groups 
of books. These bulletins were ex])osed in children’s 
rooms, usually near the books to which they called 
attention. 

This work seemed to give more pleasure and profit 
to the makers than to the beholders. It was not good 
from the art point of view, and it had not a very 
strong pedagogic basis. 

The Newark picture collection is not in bxilletin 
form and the appeal it may make to teachers is only 
one of the objects had in view in forming it. It is 
an iconographic encyclopedia. It consists of more 
than 50,000 pictures mounted singly, each on a sepa- 
rate card, 13x17% inches in size, labeled on the card's 
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Tipper left corner, classified under 900 headings, and 
arranged alphabetically in a series of boxes, so ad- 
justed that examination is as easy as the examination 
of a card catalog. In portfolios, also classified and 
labeled, arranged with and among the cards are about 
300,000 more pictures, clipped and classified, but 
unmounted. Also there is always on hand a vast 
mass of material waiting to be clipped and ari*anged. 

Many groups of mounts illustrate specific subjects, 
like the days of Queen Elizabeth and the nesting of 
birds. 

These pictures are open to the public. As they 
include such subjects as design (3,000 items undei- 
65 heads) , architecture, lettering, portraits, sculi)ture 
and painting, tliey meet the needs of a wide range 
of inquirers. We lend for home use aboTxt 57,000 ])er 
year. 

One must question tlie expediency of all this — and 
get no decisive answ’er to the question. Picture books 
for children are regarded as ])roper library ])ur(‘hases. 
Art works, full of pictures and quite exp(*nsive, are 
also proper acquisitions, for adults. From these pic- 
tures and books and art w’orks, many of ■wliich we 
have cut up, mounted and placed in our c,olle<‘tiou, is 
an easy and quite logical step to an eiicyclo])(*dia of 
pictures, covering pretty much every topic capable* of 
being depicted, and adapted to both old and young. 
A book containing 350,000 illustrations, arrang(‘d by 
subjects under headings which serve as desci'iptive 
legends, cannot be found in the market. As it cannot 
be bought, is it not proper for a library to construct 
it? 

We have gathered, arranged and indexed the 
names and some of the publications of about 1,500 
of what may be called public-welfare oi'ganizations, 
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iion-proflt-seeking societies but by no means all charit- 
able, chiefly American. We found this material often 
furnished our readers with later information on many 
topics than we could gather for them from any other 
sources. It is included in the vertical file group 
already alluded to. Much of it is received as gifts, 
but the cost of securing it through correspondence is 
quite considerable, and to index it and arrange it 
properly demands a good deal of time of skilled per- 
sons. We have had no reason to question its value 
or the propriety of permitting it to absorb a small 
per cent of our annual outlay. Much of this material 
is ephemeral, being extremely useful today and be- 
coming quite useless lumber in six months or a year. 
Our vertical file plan provides for a semi-automatic 
weeding out and casting aside of such of its contents 
as have passed their usefulness. 

Mr. John A. Lapp, librarian of the State Library 
of Indiana, has recently been maintaining a bureau 
for the collection and distribution of information on 
public affaii's. He covers particularly the field of 
legislation, state and municipal. A few public and 
other libraries paid f25.00 per year for the service his 
Imreau rendered, which consisted of a weekly series 
of typed statements on the more important matters 
in the field covered. He did not furnish books or pam- 
phlets, or indexes to either; but chiefly notes guiding 
us to the printed story of notable happenings in the 
very complex and rapidly changing world of state 
and city auanagement. 

This service is soon to be enlarged, and will cost 
four times the present price. To accept it is to co- 
operate with other libraries in an endeavor to secure, 
at moderate cost, so much of a view of public affairs 
in our country as will enable us to select from the 
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wliole field so mucli again, as promises to fie of ralue 
to our own community. We fielieve, that although 
this vork is quite remote from hook-buying and hook- 
lending, it is in fact a long step toAvard that kiiul of 
library management which new conditions are forcing 
upon us. All the world’s activities are now put doAvn 
in print; this gives \is more print than we can gatlier 
and more than we could use even if Ave could gather 
it. We must now select and, of that Avhich Ave select 
we must soon discard as useless the larger part. Co- 
operation in selection in one important field — this i.s 
what Mr. Lapp’s work gives us. 

Were this not in print 1 Avould not venture to send 
it, for it is far too long to he read to any audience*. 
I have chosen a fcAV things out of a A^ast field, hoping 
some of the things chosen may arouse an interesting 
discussion. 

I regret that I aa'us led to speak so fully of our 
own Newark activities. But, after all, th(*y ])i‘<)hahly 
illustrate fairly well what is going on ov(‘r liere, and 
I can describe them more accurately than I can those 
of other libraries. 

To refer to Cleveland once more, h*t me sugg(*.st 
that any Avho are interested in the Avider field of the 
municipal library’s activities AA'ould do AA’ell to get the 
last Cleveland report, and therein read of Avliat 
American libraiuans consider legitimate activities 
wisely conducted. 
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Delivered hcforc the Xeic YoiJu hihrary Association, 
October J, 1915 

I wrote this paper, a short time ago, in the green 
hills of 'S'ermont. I found that I had to leave 

those green hills and spend a dav in the woods of 
New York state, tliat 1 might read this paper to 
you, I was someAvhat irritated. Perhaps the condi- 
tions led me to make this pai^er, not exactly irritat- 
ing itself, and 1 hope not peevish, hut slightly critical ; 
not critical, however, of New Y'ork librarians, critical 
only of librarians in general. 

"While I Avas not feeling peevish toward New 
Y’orkers Avhen I AATote the paper I must admit that, 
AA'ith a Vermonter, there is always a tendency for 
irritation to arise when he comes into the presence 
of a Ncav Yorker. Yon knoAV the reason AA’hy. It is 
beoarise of the scandalous treatment w'hich the people 
of Ncav York gave to the people of the (Ireen MoAin- 
tains 140 years ago. In those days Gov. Benning 
Wentworth, holding SAA'ay, as he claimed, over lands 
Avest of the Goinu'cticut lliA'(‘r, granted some of them 
to trxie men from Oonnecticut and Massachusetts. 

These good men came north into the AA'ilderness 
and took possession of their grants and set themselves 
to the arduous task of reclaiming and taming them. 

Thereupon certain New Yorkers of detestable 
memory also laid claim to these New Hampshire 
grants and sent certain people across Lake Champlain 
to take possession thereof. The Vermonters, already 
on the ground, persuaded of the righteousness of the 
cause and the justice of their holdings, caught these 
intimding New Yorkers, tied them to trees, and im- 
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pressed on their backs the “beech seal,” the instrn' 
ments of application being rods cut from beech trees. 
So irritated were the New Yorkers by the treatment 
which they received at the hands of those best of 
men, the boys of the Green Mountains, that when 
Vermont, at the close of the Revolution, applied for 
admission to the Union, as the fourteenth state, an 
opposition was formed at Washington, largely oper- 
ated by New Yorkers, which resulted in preventing 
Vermont from becoming one of tlie United States. 
The Vermonters, irritated in their turn, de(‘lared, by 
the mouth of Ira Alien, brother of the famous Ethan, 
that so long as such corruption ruled in the courts 
of the federation of states they would witlulraw into 
the fastnesses of the mountains and submit them- 
selves to the beasts of the woods and the justice of 
Jehovah. And they did so. For thirteen y(*ars Ver- 
mont was an independetit republic, owing allegiance 
to none. 

You can understand, now, why Vermonters are 
sometimes irritated when they stand in th(‘ presence 
of New Yorkers. 

As the criticisms in this pai)er may lx* taken too 
seriously, let me first read something which truly 
expresses my own view of your excellence's. Having 
heard this you will understand that I am not seri- 
ously critical of the workings of your association: 
“Both directly and indirectly, it has been and is today 
a positive benefit to every library and every librarian 
in the state. Prom the beginning it has stood 
strongly for the best library id(‘as and i)olicics, and 
has been an effective force in having those ideas em- 
bodied in the state’s laws and i^ractices. It has stood 
always for the most liberal taeatment of libraries by 
legislators and local authorities and its recommenda- 
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tious have been influential factors in securing such, 
treatment. It has been zealous in promoting high 
standards for library work. , . . Library training 
in normal schools, instruction in the use of books and 
libraries in public schools — ideas which are now 
being accepted in all the more progressive of these 
institutions, are ideas which had their first formal 
promulgation and recommendation in this state at a 
meeting of this association at TvAlight Park, just nine 
years ago.” 

The war has shown us that we are quite uncivil- 
ized; are still able to act like dogs quarreling over 
a bone. Even in this country the war spirit is so 
prevalent as to show that our work with the “best 
books,” our children’s libraries, our classics, our 
stories and all our other well-meaning exertions have 
not abated and probably never will abate man’s native 
ferocity. When Mars is talking books have to sit 
still. Librarians cannot prevent the breakdown of 
civilization ! What, then, can they do? 

I find no maxim suited to the occasion, unless it is 
“Let us be humble.’’ And in the midst of our humil- 
ity let us take a lesson from the English and find 
humor in our own doings and in the antics of our 
enemies — ignorance and sin. 

But to invite you to a feast of humble pie is neither 
to propliesy nor to exhort; and you expect one or 
both. Do you not? What 1 seem to need first is a 
message, and I had hoped to find a message suited to 
the troubled times. I do not wish to preach business 
literature or maps or special libraries, though some- 
thing on each of these may be expected. I wish to 
disappoint your expectations, of course. 

In seeking for a bit of advice to give you which 
should be appropriate to a time of universal war, I 
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said to myself, “Surely the jitney and the flying ma- 
chine and the gas eugiue, their parent; the movie, the 
victrola, the submarine, the aeroplane, the type-caster, 
the offset press, and the war; to say nothing of tele- 
phone and wireless, have changed the foundations of 
human life, and the conditions thereof; and surely 
from a lai'ge view of these change's and of the revela- 
tions war has given ns, should come a message*, a 
definite program, for at least a part of <mr activities. 
But I seem unable to take the sufficiently large vi('W. 

Perhaps our Avork is so Mvial that no industrial 
or social changes and no revelations of our moral 
state which the war tells us is very Ioav, can afford 
any reasons for modifying it. 

At present that is my own view. The library, like 
the school, is merely an unimportant by-product of a 
certain stage of invention, discovery and social ar- 
rangement. As a by-product it is amusing, to some 
degree entertaining and to a A’ery slight d('gr(*e dis- 
tinctly useful. But it is so much a i«'oduct and so 
small and insignificant a lu-odnct and to so small a 
degree a factor that it can find, in tin* social and 
economic changes and hideous moral revi'lations of 
the time, no new doctidnes for its guidance as a 
practical, efficient factor. 

If I am not right in this present vi(‘W th(*n w(' 
ought among us all to be able to say soimdliing like 
this: “The movie is doing this and that to change* our 
fellows; the gas engine is bringing tin* city to the 
country and vice versa ; the offset press and tin* ty]K*- 
caster and the mechanical et<'her are doing this and 
that; the flying machine promises this, the ])hono- 
graph and victrola that, and the war shows that we 
are as black as we can paint ourselves atnl that solid- 
arity of men and parliaments of nations are dreams ; 
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therefore, we librarians slionld gird on the whole 

armor of onr excellences and do” Well, what 

should we do? 

Having shown that our work is so slight and that 
we are so much more results tlian we are causes that 
even world-chauges give us no new moral codes and 
no new moral banners to lift on high, I am driven to 
repetition, to cast in new forms a few of our old 
maxims. To say, for example, that who sweeps a 
room in accordance Avith common sense makes both 
room and action line, especially if he sprinkle tlie 
room Avith tlie fresh Avater of a kindly humor ! Being 
unimportant let us be so smilingly. Let us exalt our 
calling for our OAvn stimulation and make it so enter- 
taining that our absence would be missed even thougli 
we have no speaking part. 

I was first asked to speak to you about what the 
library of the future may be as a practical institution. 
I changed the title to “W’hat next?’' because, when I 
came to examuie my topic, I found the reluctance 
with which 1 accepted your invitation was more than 
justified by my poverty of ideas. Not an absolute 
povei'ty, let me hasten to say, for the creative moments 
of our friend Bergson, AAimn I feel that I am myself 
an original first cause, are not more rare than they 
ever were. My poverty of ideas disclosed itself as 
<iuite complete when, as my opening remai'ks have 
told you, I asked myself this question : “Our fellow 
men having proved tliemselves fundamentally uncivi- 
lized, in spite of twenty-five or thirty centuries of 
books, five cent\iries of printers and forty years of 
zealous and mission-hearted Ameiican librarians, 
what should the said American librarians do?” 

Do you say that we should go on putting the right 
book in the right hands at the right moment? And 
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will that persuade any uot to fight, or to make shells, 
or to sell munitions or — excei)t Mr. Rockefeller — to 
lend money to those who are fighting? Some have 
said to me that it were better for mankind if in my 
own library work I put less emphasis on industry and 
more on culture and uplift; less t)n mere books and 
more on books of power; less on directories and juore 
on Walter Pater and Henry Van Dyke. And 1 must 
reply by saying that the nations tliat have mo.st 
freely wallowed for several <-entnries in “books of 
power” are the ones which are now wading deepest in 
one another’s blood ! 

1 am perfectly well aware that yon do not think I 
am giving you the practical talk to which you are 
entitled. But I think I am. The lirst thing to do 
when you are going to build is to survey the site. 
The site for the practical — ^jxud the word as- it was 
given to me, of course, meant useful — for tin' useful 
library edifice Ave hope to build is right in the center 
of poor human nature, and this center i.s now a 
morass of greed, servility, prejudice, national hatre<l 
and general beastliness, as Euroi)e d('inonstrates. 
Surely it is an entirely practical ])roceeding lirst to 
look frankly at this morass and learn, if w'e can, 
if libraries will help a little in its drainage and iniri- 
fication, before we draw our ])]ans and certainly 
before we venture to gaze with holy joy on the mere 
mirage of a noble and useful strnctAire horn of the 
heat of a baseless enthxisiasm ! 

Now, if you will grant that the spirit whi(di makes 
•wars is so firmly rooted in us by the thotisands of 
years of fighting through which man came to bo Avhat 
he is that it cannot be eradicated save by contw'ics of 
effort; and if you will gi*ant that you cannot properly 
today treat of the future of the library as a useful 
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thing "vvitlioiit first of all extimiiiing its possible 
activities in the light of a frightful war; and if you 
grant that as an institution for ending war it is quite 
negligible, even if it heroically holds to red ink on 
its catalog cards, and stands solidly for the ribbon 
arrangement of Action, and refuses to buy any more 
of Sir. Chambers’ novels — then I will leave the subject 
and return to fault-Andiug, advice and prognosis. 

Librarians are continually coming together to 
hear the talk of persons who have never written great 
books. That is a strange performance for persons 
whose mission in life it is to induce people to read 
the best books, is it not? I suppose it is true that 
those who cannot read imist listen, or die in igno- 
rance. Hut librarians can surely gather an aiu])le 
supply of sweetness and riches from the printed page. 
Indeed, they are so skilled in this art, and have so 
great a faith in it, that they preach countless sermons 
on it. But, if librarians can read to proAt, why do 
they so often meet to listen? They call the yoxing 
away from tlie talker on the street, they rush books 
into a village to divert the participants from their 
local academy of the country store, they preach read- 
ing eai'ly and late, and write hymns to the printed 
page, and burn incense befoi'e the bound volume; and 
tlien they run off to a meeting to hear somebody say 
a little something that has been better said in print, 
if it was ever worth saying at all ! 

Oh ! of course, there is the interchange of spirit at 
the meeting; the magic of together, and the informal 
discussions where we learn so much, and the inspira- 
tional atmosphere — of this paper, for example! But, 
Arst, if those are the things for which library meet- 
ings exist, why not omit the talks? And, second, 
according to the missionary literature of our sect, 
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there is uotliiiig so uplifting, so Immanizing and 
even so informiug as books, lieally and truly, now, 
can you deny that books are nobler, more masterly, 
more spiritual, more iuspiratioual, more vitally social 
than auy talk at any inn even by an intelligent libra- 
rian and still more intelligent laymen? 

I will now turn about and admit that there are 
certain good things which can be accomplisbed only 
through meetings like this, lint 1 am (juite sure that 
there are too many of these meetings. And I am 
sure, also, that you ought to bring to your metdings 
much more of definite, cai'efnl work; 1 mean the 
clearly stated results of hard work of tin* i)revious 
year. This woi'k is waiting to be done. Then these 
results should be printed and made availabh* to the 
library world. 

Is that what you call a practical suggestion? Do 
you admit tliat the library as a practical inslituliou 
would be much more intluential if you all acc(‘i)te(l 
your own primal and oft repeated doctriiu* ami read 
and studied each year more of those good books you 
are pressing upon others; if you then fornndatc'd the 
conclusions of your I'eading and your study, ami 
compared notes Tcith one another; ami if you then, at 
occasional meetings like this, brought out your con- 
clusions to be tested; and if, finally, having found 
that a promising residuum is left, gave it to the 
world? 

I have for long years preached and written on this 
practical suggestion; but the preaching and the writ- 
ing have not persxiaded you, and, not at all to my 
surprise, you persist in your intemperance in listen- 
ing. Though avowed protagonists of the j>ractice of 
reading, in your hearts you are worslni)pers of 
preachers. You pray for more eye-mindedness in the 
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world; but iire yourselves ear-iniuded. You are not 
ashamed to feel that you are exercising and strength- 
ening your intellects at meetings like this, when you 
are, in fact, luerelj' gratifying yo\ir auditory centers 
with the cadences of a tinkling voice. Ignorant non- 
readers, of whom the world is full, must be permitted 
to listen much. They must even be permitted to 
think that th(‘y have greatly developed their intellects 
when they have once heai-d u man of note declaim. 
But, for us, who are readers and preachers of read- 
ing, these delights and satisfactions in listening ought 
to be rare and gi'eatly resti*ained. 

It was i)hun to me that in the title suggested for 
my talk — “the future of the library as a practical 
institution” — the word practical meant useful, bread- 
winning, business-promoting. I was to speak on the 
business man and of the sweet influence on him of 
the last New Zealand year book and of the post route 
map of Arkansas ; and I was to show that the library 
of the future — not forgetting the things of the spirit, 
oh no, by no means! and not neglecting uplift, and 
not failing to pass a kind word to inspiration as I 
went along — 1 was to shoAV that the library of the 
future will surely soon take its place as a useful and 
important factor in the woidd of affairs. Well, in my 
opinion, 1 do not need to in-ove to you that libraries 
are going to be far more useful, far more practical, 
far more closely allied to indnstrialism than they 
have ever been. Their advance in this direction is, 
right noAV, very rajnd, and so open to the observant 
eye that any librarian who does not see it may be 
sure that his or her library is not of tlie kind which 
most of the libraries in the country soon will be. 

In time the library is going to be of great impor- 
tance in the world ; but this importance will not be 
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very fully shared in by libraries of the lu'esent ju'e- 
vailing type. We shall be obliged to ehange our scope 
and methods a good deal if we are to become usefully 
important or importantly useful. 

You see, what the book does, it does quietly. 
Even in education the results of its work arc* not 
obvious. One boy studies hooks aiid his brain 
develops; but father and old Vox Populi cannot see 
his brain, and cannot realize that his work on books 
is producing results. Another boy haninH*rs a pi(*ci‘ 
of perfectly good copper into something as ugly as 
sin, and this the father and Vox Populi can s(*e at 
once is a result, a product, and they admire, and 
wonder, and say, “Behold what practical training 
can do for a boy!” 

And thereupon cities and universities i>roc(*ed to 
spend millions on equiimicnt for ])ractical training, 
and a few begrudged hundreds on books with, per- 
haps, for the university, a preposterous monument 
thrown in to fill the eye and store the few books. 

The sUeuce of the book and the invisibility of its 
handiwork, these are two of our great handica])s, not 
to be overcome either by ttilking oui's<»lves or by list<*u- 
ing to great speakers. In spite of tlunu, howcwcw, it is 
perfectly obvious that the book — and tlx* book in tin* 
new library nomenclature means ])rint in any form -- 
will soon be an important factor in (wcny bit of the 
world’s handwork. In time we shall become those 
veritable print-using animals which we librarians 
have long praised as the highest of cremated beings. 

Here I wish to pause and tell yon about three 
things with which I have come in toinii in recc‘nt 
months and which perhaps give i)oint to the facts on 
which my suggestion is based: to wit, the prodigious 
change in the print-producing and the print-using 
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habits that has recently eonie upon us, and the ac- 
companying changes that sliould be made in library 
administration. 

It has been my ])leasure, this summer, to have a 
hand in the beautilication of, ami the work of, the 
comity fair at \Voo(lstock, Vermont. Among tiie 
other things which ihe committee I was connected 
w,ith carried on, was this: They sent, at my Hugge.s- 
tion, to about IHO state institutions and social .service 
organizations having to d<» with any aspect of i-nral 
life, a circular h'tler asking tln^si* organizations each 
to .send to the comity fair a supply of the pamphlet 
literature. th(‘y issue; there to be distributisl. As the 
r(‘.sult of th(*st‘ letters we had, at the county fair, 
many copies of each of a thousand ditIVrent pam- 
jililets on farm life. Th(*y covered farming in 
gmii'ral, fertilizing, fimce-making, care of stock, rais- 
ing chi<‘k(*ns, bygimie in the home, cave of infants 
and many othm* topics. It is not too much to say 
that, if thi'sc! i>am])ldets had been printed in a. little 
ditferent form, after the manner of the conventional 
book, they woubl have formed a library of a thousand 
volum(‘s of the best, and latest literature on the farm 
and farm Iif«‘. These. book,s, or pamphlets, were dis- 
played on shi‘lv<‘s by kinds and distributed to all 
couuu's. So much of the literature as was not taken 
on these* two days will be ilistributed b.y the local 
suiM*rintendeut of schools. This is library work of 
a new kind. 

One of the most inter(*stiug and intricate of all 
modern callings is that of the credit man — ^the man 
who d(M;i(les for a business house to whom credit shall 
be giv<*n, and for how much, and under w’hat circum- 
stances. To do this work wisely he must know his 
United States w'ell, the character of the poinilatiou 
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ill tlie different centers, and the character and possi- 
bilities of the industries here and there. These credit 
men have learned that the printed page is, above all 
other things, tlie most valuable tool they can use in 
acquiring the information they need. The local asso- 
ciation in Newark has asked us to prejiare a list of 
the best books for the use of credit men, in ecpiipping 
themselves for work, and have said that they wish 
this list made as good as possible and that they will 
pay the cost of publishing the same, regardless of its 
length. This, again, is, perhaps, library work of a 
new kind. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of the "Woiid is 
one of the most powerful organizations of its kind. 
Among the many activities of this organization is ihe 
establishment of collections of books for the use of 
advertising men, either independent librarhw or de- 
partments in public libraries. I liave the good for- 
tune to be the chairman of a Committee on Ijibraries 
under the direction of the General Oommittee on 
Education of this organization and hope to bes abb*, 
throiigh this position, to he of assistance in promoting 
the acceptance by public lilmaries of the doctriin* that 
library management must, in some respcH-ts, be 
notably modified to meet changing conditions in th<‘. 
use of print. 

And here comes my practical suggestion which, as 
I hope you will see, draws together and makes fairly 
logical all that I have been saying. The sugg(‘stion 
is based on the fact that by far the grc'ater part of 
all print today is outside the field of the conventional 
library; and on the further fact, partly a r(‘sult of 
the first, that the library of to-day is not a v(*ry 
important factor in human life. 

The suggestion is that you appoint a committee or 
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u group of coiimiitteos to examine into and report 
upon the use of in-int to-da.v and the relation of the 
present prevailing type of i>nl)lic library to that use. 

The printing i)ress is pouring out a mighty 
stream of print. This stream is helping to turn the 
wheels of the machine shops of human activity. Con- 
ventional jmblic libraries seem as tiny skiffs on this 
stream, and their occupants as almost solely con- 
cerned with the navigation of their respective skiffs. 
Or, if yon prefer the figure, these libraries are as 
backwaters and eddies, turning flotsam and jetsam 
slowly round and round, with bits of treasure trove 
scattered here and there through tlu' mass. • 

In any event, and regsirdh'ss of figures good or 
bad, my advice is that yon discov(‘r where libraries 
are to-<lay, what r<‘lation they bear to the world’s use 
of print, and then discover, if yon can, how that 
relation can be made one of indispensable utility. 
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